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of fiſhes. have hitherto eſcaped human cu- 


or ten millions of its kind in a ſeaſon.  Lexvenhoek ., 


oy computed, that there are no leſs than 9344-000 
in a ſingle Cod. 
ature, however, has removed every j inconvenie 
which might ariſe. from this amazing encreaſe, y 


making the ſubſiſtence of one ſpecies depend on the 


deſtruction of another. The ſame enmities that fubſiſt 


among land animals prevail. with bp 49 fury in the 


waters, and with this aggravation, by land the 
rapacious kinds ſeldom —— each other; but in 
ocean it ſeems an univerſal warfare, ſiſh againſt fiſh: 


the large devour the ſmall 55 er del own. ber 


Vor, II. 
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2 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
and thoſe that eſcape, in their turn, become the ty- 
raats of ſuch is are ſmaller than themſelves... 


As fiſhes are preſſed by unceafing hunger, we may 


reaſonably imagine, that they lead a life-of continued 
hoſtility, of violence and evaſion. It is natural to 
Juppoſe, that the ſmall fry ſtand no chance in this 
«unequal combat: their uſual method, therefore, of 
eſcapinp, is by fwimming into ſhallows, where the 
great ones are afraid or unable to purſue them. 

The purſuit of fiſhes is not, like that of- terreſtrial 
animals, confined to a ſingle region : ſhoals of one 
ſpecies follow thoſe of another through vaſt tracts of 


the odean, from the vicinity of the pole, even down 


to the equator, Thus the Cod, from the banks of 
Newfoundland, purſues the Whiting, which flies be- 

fore it, even to the ſouthern ſhores of Spain. 

| Fiſhes in general may be divided into thoſe that have 
Jungs, and thoſe that have gills, though they both 

* ſerve far reſpiration. Of the firſt ſort are the Whale 


Kind; of the ſecond, - naturaliſts make two divifions : 


thoſe that bring forth their young alive, and thoſe 
that produce | rate 'Theſe laft are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of ſpinous, becauſe they are provided with 
mall ſharp bones, to ſupport and Karg en their muſ- 
cles; whereas thoſe that bring forth their young 
alive, ſuch as the Scate and Thornback, have only a 
very ſoft ſort of griſtles. The ſpinous ſort are ſaid 


to generate without coition; inſtead of which the fe- 
males dig holes in the bottoms of rivers, ponds, &c. 


wherein they depoſit their ſpawn, upon which the male 
immediately after emits his impregnating fluid. How- 
ever, there are ſome ſpinous or bony fiſh, which bring 
forth their young alive. Amony theſe, ſome think the 
Eel may be placed, though this is "uncertain ; for, 
after various reſearches, it has not yet been diſco- 
-yered in what manner they 3 T. a Raine 
„ There are ſome fiſh, which produce large eggs, 


in the manner of birds, with the yolk and white ; 


and theſe are hatehed in their bodies, before they are 


excluded. 


The ſhape of moſt Fſh is much alike; for they taper 
: 2 little at the head, and by that mean: are able to tra- 


verſe 
sn 


4 
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verſe. the fluid they inhabit with greater eaſe. The tail 
is extremely flexible, and in this lies their greateſt 
ſtrength: by bending to the right and left, they repel 
the water behind it, and advance their head with all 
the reſt of the body. The fins are chiefly uſed to poiſe 
the body, and keep it ſteady, as alſo to ſtop it when 
it is in motion. It has been found by experience, 
that when a fiſh would turn to the left, . it moves the 
fins on the right fide ; and when to the right, it plays 
thoſe on the left; but the tail is the grand inſtrument 
of progreſſive motion. $24 ns 

The bodies of moſt fiſh are furniſhed with horny 
ſcales,” which are ſtrong, in proportion to the dangers 
to which Nature has expoſed them. The ſcales are 
generally beſmeared with a ſlimy liquor without; and 
under them, all over the body, there lies an oily ſub- 
ſtance, which ſupplies the fiſh with warmth and 
vigour. g | 11. 8 4 
They are enabled to riſe or ſink in the water, by 
means of an air- bladder, which is included in their bo- 
dies: when that is contracted, they ſink to the bottom; 
but, when it is dilated, they riſe to the top. That this 
is the true uſe of the air-bladder, and not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, only a reſervoir of air, for the fiſh to 
breathe from while under water, has been proved from 
experiments. What is very extraordinary, ſome fiſh 
have been 7 alive and fattened, after having been 
taken out of their natural element. Carps, when 
hung up in a cool cellar, in a ſmall net, and covered 
with wet moſs, their heads however being at liberty, 
may be fed and fattened with white bread ſteeped in 
milk, This method has often been practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs in Holland, as well as at home. | . 
| Moſt fiſh are furniſhed with teeth, or ſomething ana- 
logous thereto: they are not, however, deſfigfied for 
chewing, but only to retain their prey. Theſe teeth 
are placed in different manners, according to their 
method of feeding; for in ſome they are in the 
jaws, palate, and tongue; but in others in the throat; 
and theſe laſt are called leather- mouthed ſiſn. 
The eyes of fiſh are generally flat, which is moſt 

ſuitable to the element 8 they live. GE) 


= 


I THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
Moſt fiſh ate provided with a tongue; but ſome of 
them, as the Carp, have none at all: however, in- 
ſtead of it, they have a fleſhy palate. It is hard to 
determine, what uſe fiſh make of their tongues ;/ for 
it does not ſerve to form their voice, fince they are 
mute; nor does it aſſiſt them in chewing, becauſe 
they ſwallow. every thing whole: nor is it likely to 
be the organ of taſte, becauſe it is griſtly in all fiſh, 
exotyr'thels of the Whale kind: if it does ſerve them 
for that purpoſe, it muſt be in a very obſcure manner. 
Some fiſh have no throat, for the maw or ſtomach is 
placed next their mouths ; but theſe whoſe bodies are 
ong and lender, particularly the Eel kind, have a 


throat, though they have no lungs. Though the 
ſtomach of a fiſh has no ſenſible heat, yet it has a 


wonderful faculty of -digeſtion ; ſince thoſe of the 
voracious kind ſwallow not only great numbers of 
other fiſh, but even Prawns, Crabs, and Lobſters, 
Which their ſtomachs really digeſt or diflolve.- | 
There are ſome of the watery inhabitants, which 


may be called frſhes of paſſage, while others never ſtir 


from their native country. The Herring firſt has its | 
ftation towards the north of Scosland, from whence 
they regularly every year make their way, and at 
length arrive in the Brit; channel. Their voyage 
is performed with the utmoſt regularity : the time of 
their departure is fixed from the month of June to 
Auguſt, and they always aſſemble together before they 
ſet out: no ſtragglers from the general: body are 
ever ſeen. | | | | 

It would be a vain attempt to align the cauſe of 
theſe migrations : whether it proceeds from the fear of 


purſuers, or from a defire of propagating their kind 
In greater ſecurity; whether they find pleaſure in the 


change, or whether this long voyage is undertaken in 
queſt of food, is a ſubject that _ ſupply much 
conjecture, and little ſatisfaction. Certain it is, their 
numbers are aſtoniſhing: they ſatisfy in their paſ- 
ſage the rapacity of all the voracious kinds; and, 
when they arrive at their appointed ſtations, they 
there fall to the ſhare of man, and make the food of 
che poor, for a certain ſeaſon, throughout all * 
2 N 


' Fiſhes are eaten either fried, roaſted, or boiled-; but 
thoſe that are fried are hardeſt of digeſtion; becauſe 
the butter, oil, or fat that are uſed, receive bad quali- 
ties from the action of the fire, Thoſe that are roaſted 
or broiled are certainly moſt agreeable to the ſtomach; 
| becauſe they are always eaſy of digeſtion, and their taſte 
is more agreeable on account of the conſumption of the 
moiſture in their fleſh. |. Howeyer, there are many phy- 
ſicians, Who recommend boiled or ſtewed fiſh to va- 
letudinarians, provided they are not ſeaſoned too much. 
Some kinds of fiſhes are ſalted in order to preſerve them; 
after which ſome of them are dried with ſmoke, and 
others in the ſun before they are ſalted ;. but all theſe 
preparations xender them hard of digeſtion, r 
to thoſe that are of tender conſtitutions; for ſome are 
fo robuſt that ſcarcely any thing comes amiſs to them, 
and more particularly if they lead a laborious liſe. 
In general, the fleſh of fiſhes yields little nouriſhment, 
and ſoon.corrupts; it abouids in a groſs fort of oil and 
water, and has but few volatile particles, which ren. 
ders it leſs fit to be converted into the ſubſtance of our 
bodies; for it is beyond all doubt, that all forts of 
animals, which abound moſt. in active and volatile 
rinciples, are moſt proper for the aliment of. man- 
Lind 3 ſuch is generally the fleſh of quadrupedes and 
birds that. we are accuſtomed to feed, upon ; whereas 
that of fiſh, for the contrary reaſons, is [leſs proper 
for nouriſhment, though it generally. digeſts and paſ- 
ſes off the ſtomach very ſoon. However, fiſh is the 
moſt proper aliment in ſome kinds of diſeaſes, in which. 
ſtronger nouriſhment would be very prejudicial. 


Sr 

0 Fiſhes of the Whale, lin. 

T7? HIS fort of fiſh, as we obſerved in the frſt 
chapter, are endowed-with lungs, with which 
they breathe, uſe coition; bring forth their young 
alive, nouriſh them with theif milk, and reſemble, 
"$5.4 24456 IF 1 3 B 3 2707 jw - qgadru- 
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6s THE NATURAL HISTORY 
quadrupedes in their internal parts. Authors very 


much diſagree with reſpe& to the ſize of this fiſh : 


John Faber aſſerts, that he ſaw one at Corfica an hun- 


dred feet long; while Frederick Martens inſiſts, that 


the largeſt Whales eabght at Spitæbergen ſeldom ex- 
ceed ſixty feet in length. It is however certain, that 


there are Whales of a larger fize than thoſe mentioned 


by Martens, there being at this time the ſkeleton of 


a Whale, at Mr. Rackfrow's in Fleet-Street, Which 


meaſures ſeventy-two ' feet in length, and of which 
we ſhall ſay more in its proper place. We ſhall di- 
vide -our defcriptions of the Whale only into two 
claſſes, the one ev/#h0ut, and the other v h teeth. 

The Common TooTHLEss WHALE, with- 
out fins on its back, has the cleft of its mouth eigh- 
teen feet long, which is near one third the length 
of the fiſh. Taftead of teeth, there are long, black, 
and ſomewhat broad, horny flakes, all jagged like 
hairs. It differs from another kind of Whale, called 


the Fin-fiſh, which has a great fin on its back, 


whereas the Whale, properly ſo called, has none on 


that place; but there are two fins behind the eyes, 


of a bigneſs proportionable to the we covered 
with a thick black ſkin delicately marbled with white 


| Rireaks, In the tail of one that was marbled very 


delicately, there was the number 122 figured very 
evenly and exact, as if painted. This marbling is 
like veins in à piece of wood, and ves this animal 
great beauty: theſe fins ſerve to the Whale. 


The tail does not ſtand upright, as in other fiſh, but 


hes horizontally, 

On both lips there are ſhort hairs in front. Thefe 
tips bend a little like an S, and terminate underneath 
the eyes, before the two fins. Above the upper 
bended lip there are fireaks of a darkiſh brown, 
which are as crooked as the lip itſelf. - | 

On the inſide of the upper lip is the whalebone, 
which is of a brown, blackiſh, and yellow 2 

5 | | wit 

Where the above mark is prefixed to any deſcription, it is to 
inform the reader, that * aa N 2 amon hy 
en * — | S de | 
Nas: ae, oh 1 in — to find it. Where it 
could be done, the engraving fronts the deſcription, 
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with ſtreaks of-ſeveral other colours. In ſomes, Whales 
theſe. are of a light blue, ſometimes of à darkiſh 
blue. Juſt before, on the under lip, is a cavity or 
hole, which exactly fits the upper, which ſlides into 
ir. as a knife into a ſheath. Within the mouth 
W there. are; hairs,. like thoſe of a horſe, hanging down 
cen both ſides all about the tongue. Ng II 

The ſmalleſt; whalebone is in the fore part of the 
mouth, and behind, towards the throat; but that in 
the middle is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt; it being ſome- 
times of the length of twelve or fourteen feet. On 
one ſide, all of a: row, there are two hundred and: 
fifty pieces of whalebone, and as many on the other. 
However, there are more than theſe; but the ſailors 
do not think it worth while to cut the very ſmall 

pieces out, and probably they, cannot eaſily. get at 
them. SBS 11430014 een 1 l 
be lower part of the month of the Whale is com- 
monly white, and the tongue lies among theſe whale- 
bones, being very cloſe tied with the under chap: it 
is very large and white, with black ſpots on the edges, 
and confiſts of: a ſpungy fat, which cannot / eaſily be 
eut. Upon the head is a bump, . placed: befoxe che 
eyes: and fins; and on the top of it, on each ſide, 
there is a ſpout+hole: placed over againſt each other, 
which are bent like the holes cut in the upper 
part of a violin. From theſe holes they blow the 
water very fierdely, inſomuch that it roars, like a 
hollow wind, which may in common be heard. three 
miles, but much further When he is wounded,. „ 
The head of the Whale is not round at the top,. 
but ſomewhat flat, and ſlopes downwards, like the 
tiling of a houſe,” to the under lip. This under lip- 
is broader than any part of the body, and moſt in. 
the middle; for | before and behind it is ſomewhat. 
narrower, like the ſhape of the head. % e 
Behind the bump, and between that and the fins,. 
the eyes are placed, which in ſome are not much. 
bigger chan thoſe of an ox, and have eye-lids and: 
hair, like thoſe of a man. The eyes are placed very 
low, and almoſt at the end of ö the upper lip. ; ; 
3% e 2% oi Loot nl ett wn dn nl ccnnct The: 
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8 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
I be belly and back are quite red, except the middle 
of the belly, which is white; though in ſome it 
is as black as a coal. They make a beautiful ap- 
pearance when the ſun ſhines upon them; and the 
waves of the ſea, which run over them, glitter like 
ſilver. Some Whales have been ſeen entirely white, 
and it is not uncommon for one half of them to be 
white. Thoſe that are black are ſo in different de- 
grees; for ſome are as black as velvet, others as 
charcoal, and others again are of the colour of a 
Tench. The fkin is as ſlippery as that of an Eel, 
and yet a man may ſtand upon it, becauſe it is ſo 
Joft, that it ſinks beneath his weight. The outer 
kin is as thin as parchment, and may be eaſily pul- 
led off; but the real ſkin is an inch thick. The pe- 
nis is a ſtrong ſinew, and is from fix to eight feet 
long; part of which appears outwardly, like the haft 
of a knife in a ſheath. ' At the fides — pudendum, 
in females, there are two breaſts, with teats, like 
thoſe of a cow. Tt is generally ſuppoſed, that they 
have but two young ones at a time; for never more 
than that number has been diſcovered within them. 
The fleſh is coarſe and hard, and looks like that of 
# A bull; but it is mixed with a great number of ſinews. 
| Some of it looks green and blue, like ſalted beef, 
| | eſpecially at the meeting of the muſcles. When the 
bo | ſallors feed upon any of it, they cut large pieces off 
11 the tail, where it is beſt, and boil it like other meat. 
Some ſeem to like it pretty well, eſpecially the 
| French, who dine upon it almoſt every day; nor. 
| will they reje& that which has lain till it is black. 
; There are now, in the Britiſh  Mu/cum, the jaws 
of = Whale of the toothleſs kind. This fiſh-was taken 
+ in the year 1718, at the mouth of the river Thames, 
fl and before the bones were depoſited where they now 
| 


are, were the property of Sir Hans Sloane, It is pro- 
bably owing to their bulk, that this curioſity is kept 
in a very obſcure. part of the My/eum, and not ſhewn 
with the other valuable and leſs cumberſome pro- 
1 5 ductions of nature. The two bones, which form the 
i | lower jaw, are each about nineteen feet in length, 
JE and meaſure above four feet round in the largeſt part. 
| Though 
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of the ſnout, where they join cloſely together, yet, 
within little more than half way, they are almoſt eight 


ſleet aſunder, when they begin again to taper a little 


towards the upper part. The upper jaw is not dis 
vided, like the. lower, into two jay hong 


branches, but ſeems at firſt 'view:to be only one ſolid 


bone; though, on a. cloſer inſpection, it appears to 
be in four pieces, which nature had joined together 
in a moſt curious: manner. It meaſures nearly the 
ſame in circumference as the lower jaw, to which it 
bends down, and joins at - the ſnout. The ſocket of 
the eye is not ſo round as chat of the ſpermaceti kind, 
it being a. yard one. way, and only about- twenty-one 
inches the other. The gullet hole, for ſo large a 


fiſh, is very inconſiderable, being hardly fix inches 


Though they come nearly to a point at. the extremity, 


. 


wide; but a narrow ſwallow is ſaid to be common. to 


all Whales. lb. * ke {as , 
As theſe are affirmed to be the jaws oß a very young 
fiſh, when we compute the: length of it to have been 
three times that of the head, which is conſidered as 
the proportion of this ſpecies, we may be permitted 
to conjecture, that thoſe, which are aged and full 
grown, may much exceed the extent preſcribed by 
2 Martens or Faber in the beginning: of this 
chapter. 1805 el 0 n et 

On a ſtone pedeſtal, in the court- yard of | Sz. 


* 


James s, is placed one of the bones of the: /ower jaw 


of a Whale, which is of the ſame kind, and nearly as 


large, as the above deſcribed. We ſhould not have 


thought this a matter worthy. of. any notice, had it 


not been to. rectify a miſtake of the numerous ſpec- 


tators who daily vie it, and who are apt to call it a 
rib. The jaw bone may, however, be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the rib; for the former is of an irre- 
gular bend, whereas the latter is circular; the rib 
alſo meaſures. three-fourths leſs in circumference than 
the jaw bone, e | 

The SPERMACETI WHALE. differs mach from 
the former: it has teeth, whereas the other has none; 
nor is the head near ſo large, in proportion to the 
body, as that of the toothleſs Whale. 


* * 
* ' " 
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to THE NATURAL HISTORY 
Ia Fanzary, 1762, a ſpertnaceti Whale was brought 
into Greenland. Doct by a trading veſſel. © Thoſe, who 
were concerned in taking it, give the following ac- 
count of this fiſh, and the manner in which they 
oo 1 ; 6 
As they were going through the Hope, they ſaw 
ſomething floati 84 diſtance, which ds to 
them like the maſt of a ſhip ; but, as they approached 
It, they diſcovered it to be a large fiſh, and, upon 
feeing it caſt up a great quantity of water, concluded 
it was a Whale. They chaced him afhore below the 
Hopt-Point, and then went off to him in their boats. 
He ſeemed a motionleſs lump, his head and tail being 
_ concealed: in the water. They firſt pierced the pro- 
minent parts; and, after having dug a hole twelve 
inches deep, a great torrent of blood iſſued forth. 
Upon this they withdrew to a diſtance, and ſoon after 
the boat had paſſed him, (as the water was deep 
enough over his tail) he truck the ground with ſuch 
violence, as to force up ſtones and mud to a great 
height in the air. They waited about three quarters 
of an hour, and then he expired with the moſt hor- 
rible groans. After this, they faſtened a cable to his 
body, and at laſt brought him to Greenland- Dock, 
where he was ſeen by ſeveral thouſands of people. 
They took out of his head eight puncheons of ſper- 
maceti, which lay between the eyes and the fpout- 
hole, in different cells of! the brain. Its extreme 
length was fifty four feet, and its breadth fourteen ; 
the lower jaw) was ten feet, and the length of the 
penis eight: the tail meaſured fifteen feet 
At Mr. [Rackfrow's Exhibition-Room, in Flet- 
_ Sereet, is'the"ſkeleton of a Whale of this kind. Thoſe 
who ſhew-this' curiofity ſay, that it will contain 
thirty people in its head, and fifty in its cheſt; and 
that twelve hogſheads of ſpermaceti oil were taken 
out of its upper jaw, or rather that part of the head 
above it, which was entirely compaſed of fleſh and oil. 
This Whale was thrown aſhore on the Je f 
Thanet,' Feb. 2, 1762 , and meaſures, from the 15 
A e een eee en nee a ; 


— ( 


* This date 1s agrecable to the information given by the per- 
am who fhews Mr. Rackfrow's curioßties; but, if 9 
| | udga 


„ rere ri. 
w: the tail ia, ſeventy-two feet. The upper jaw. - 
which appears to he one ſolid bone, is ſixteen fees _ 
long, and ſix broad at the top, where it is wideſt, 
and from whence it grows narrower” to. the end of the 
ſnout, whieh terminates: in a point. Along the mid- 
dle of it runs a deep round groove, through which he 
ſucked up the water, which he afterwards diſcharged 
at the ſpout-hole. From the top of this jaw pro- 
oeeds a large th ick bone, which turns upwards almoſt 
perpendicularly to the height of about ur feet, and 
forms as it were part of a kind of ſcull. The under” 
jaw is not near ſo wide as the upper, herein be- 
ing juſt the reverſe of the toothleſs Whale. At the 
diſtance of about eight feet from the ſnout, it divides 
and becomes forked, in order to receive in the cavity 
a protuberance of the upper jaw, which ſeems ex 
actly to fit it. This jaw had two ros of teeth, of 
which only one tooth is now remaining; but as this- 
is quite looſe, and kept in its place only by a piece 
of wire, it leaves ſome room to doubt, whether it be 
the real tooth or not. The upper jaw has no teeth; 
but, inſtead thereof, there is a groove or ſocket to 
receive thoſe of the lower: fo: that; when the mou 
was ſnut, they muſt have reſembled ſo: many pointed! 
weapons in a ſheath. The ſockets of the eyes, 
whieh are nearly round, and placed almoſt at the 
furtheſt part of the jaws, meaſure about eighteen 
inches over. Hence, what is told us by ſome writers, 
that the chryſtalline humour of the eye in this fiſ is 
not bigger than a pea, muſt appear to common reaſon 
as a fable; for we muſt not ſuppoſe, that Nature ia 
ſo unequal in her proportions. Beyond the ſockets 
of the eyes are the two fin bones, which are very 
thick, five feet long, and two feet titree inches in 
the broadeſt part. There are eleven ribs on each 
ſide, the largeſt of which is ten inches in circum- 
ference.. The ribs form a cavity, eight feet wide, 
within the body of the-fiſh, and in which were con- 
1 66 _ — "tained 
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fthe ſkeleton, the animal muſt have 
been thrown aſhore many years previous to the time here men- 
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tained the heart, lungs, &c. The back-bone is at 
much the ſame diſtance from the floor, by which the 
ribs are ſupported. The back-bone, which is three 
feet ten inches thick, - (meaſured in the round part 
only; for the upper part of it is cloſely: ſet, through- 
out the whole length of it, with ſpinal bones, like 
thoſe of a hog) and the tail-fins, compoſe the reſt of 
this ſkeleton. | The tail-fins, which are yet remain- 
ing, are each eight feet long; and the penis, though 


dried, ſeven feet fix inches. 


Though many parts of this ſkeleton ſeem much de- 
cayed, probably owing in a great meaſure to the in- 
Juries it muſt have unavoidably received in bein 
removed from place to place, it is nevertheleſs highly 
worthy the attention of thoſe, who delight in natural 
% 37 19s 39; ter nf erat ann, 
Naturaliſts divide the different ſpecies of Whales 
into various claſſes ; but to enumerate them all would 
be too tedious, and perhaps very little intereſting to 
the reader : we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, 
that the fubſtance called Spermaceti, which is pre- 


pared from the brain of this fiſh, is an excellent bal- 
ſamic, and a very valuable medicine in diſeaſes of 


the breaſt; as alſo to blunt the ſharpneſs of the hu- 


mours. It is yery efficacious in old coughs, proceed- 


ing from desfluxions, and in all internal ulcers. 


Indeed, various are the uſes of this medicine, with 
reſpect to internal application: when applied exter- 


nally it is emollient and vulnerary, and is often uſed 


as a coſmetic, to ſoften the ſkin, and to render the 


complexion clear *. 3 N 4 1 1 
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The N for three hundred years, had the whale-fiſhery 
a)moſt to themſelves, and it is till one of the principal branches 
of their trade. Each veſſel of three hundred tons has fix ſhallops, 
and each ſhallop is allowed a harpoonier, with five ſailors to row 
it. The inftrument, with which they ſtrike the fiſh, is a har- 
e or javelin, five or fix feet long, pointed with ſteel, like the 
rb of an arrow, of a triangular ſhape. The harpoonier, ſtand- 
ing at one end of the ſloop, when at a proper diſtance from the 
Whale, darts the harpoon with all his force into the Whale's 
back, where, if it faſtens, he lets go a ſtring tied thereto, at the 
ebd of which ĩs a dry gourd: this, by its ſwimming on the Fre 
e 0 | mes 
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N The FIN-FISH is as long as a Whale, but three 
times leſs in bulk. It is known by the fin on the back: 
near the tail, and by its ſpouting up the water more 
violently and higher than the Whale. The back 
is ſtraighter than that of a Whale, and the lips are of 
a browniſh. colour, appearing like a twiſted rope. 
The Whalebone hangs from the upper lip, as it does. 
in the Whale, but not out of the mouth at the ſides, 
as in that animal. The inſide of the mouth, between. 
the whalebones, is all over hairy, and is of a blue 
colour, that is when the bone begins to grow; for- 
the other is brown with yellow ſtreaks, which are 
thought to be the oldeſt. The colour of this fiſn is: 
like that of a Tench; and the ſhape of the body is 
long and ſlender. The tail is flat like that of the- 
Whale, and he ſeldom appears till the Whales, are: 


66... SS | ; 11 nde 1 

; ” The BUTS-KOpPE, that is, the FLOUNDERS+- 

HEAD, is beſt known in England by the name of 
GRAM US. In the ſnout, fins and tail, it reſembles 
a Dolphin, but the body is four or ſive times as thick, 
eſpecially about the belly: it 1s. eighteen feet long, 
and above ten feet thick. The ſnout is flattiſh: 
and turns upwards, and the lower lip is ſo thick, 
that it falls from the upper as the fiſh lies along. 
The mouth is armed with forty teeth, of which the 
foremoſt are blunt and ſlender, . but the Minder are 
ſharp and thick. | W187 $7 
I be SEA UNICORN. is often met with near Iceland, 
and other countries that lie very far North. It is a kind. 
of Whale, is from ſixteen to twenty feet in length, 
and has a large horn, growing at the end of the ſnout. 
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ſhews whereabouts the Whale is; for, as ſoon as he 10 ſtruck, 
he plunges to the bottom. However, great care is taken, that 
the line may be long enough; for if that in one ſhallop ſhould 

be too ſhort, they fix it to another from the neareſt ſhallop, and 
another after that, if there ſhould be occafion. The cord often 
runs out ſo ſwiftly, that it takes fire, if it is not kept wetting _ 
with a ſwab,. When the Whale riſes for breath, they attack 
him again and again, till he begins to grow weak by loſs of 
blood, and then they plunge their javelins into various parts of 
his body, by which means they ſoon diſpatch him. 


* 
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ef which: are at leaſt three ells in length. 


The ſnout is long and ſh 
of the ſand; The ſkin is thin, 


* end nd 1 


N is of à ſpiral. ſhape, and may be ſeen of different: 
weights and ſizes in the cabinets of the curious; 1 
The 
were formerly thought to be the horns of a land ani- 
mal called a Unicorn; but now the learned are con- 
_ that no ſuch creature is any where to be: 
und. 1440865 218: rents io enabled dd 44D 
It is very uncertain, whether theſe ſort: of fiſh are 
every where of the ſame ſhape,..and the horns of an- 
equal lengths; for we are informed they are ſeen in 
very diſtant ſeas. oy i G7 ir 


* The PORPUS,. or PORPESSE, is a fiſh often - 
feen in the North ſeas, and particularly. about Zxg-- 


land. It is fo called from Poxcus-eiscis, or the 


Hoc-x15n, from the great quantity of fat that covers 


the whole body, much in the ſame manner as in a: 
hog. It 1s about ſix feet long, and is frequently ſeen; 
leaping in and out of the water, making an uncouth 


kind of a noiſe like: ſnorting. Its ſhape is long and 


round, but towards the tail it is ſmall,. tapering like- 
a cone, and at the very root of the tail it is flat.. 
arp, and well furniſhed with 
ſtrong muſcles, to enable it to dig up ſmall fiſh out: 
mooth, and deſti- 
tute of ſcales; and the back is of a 
inclining to black. About the middle of the ſides 
it begins to grow. whitiſh, and the black ſpots and 
ſtreaks, wherewith it is beautifully painted, at the 
meeting of the colours, gradually change into a per- 


x fet whate.. "4 


Te has no gills,. nor holes where the gills ſhould be ;. 


but on the top of the eee, e Which! 


opens like a half. moon, and inwardly is divided by a: 
bony ſubſtance, as it were into two naſtrils. Theſe af- 


terwards unĩte in one, and open with a ſingle hole into 


the mouth near the gullet. ae, 

The eyes are ſmall when conſidered in proportion 
to the bulk. of the body, at leaſt as to outward ap- 
pearance. The mouth is not wide, but is: fur- 
niſhed with fo | | q 
diſpoſed, there being ſpaces left between the teeth 


of che lower jaw to receive thoſe of the upper, and 
Ae e An NI. 
5 1 . a * " S % Sn 


very darle blue, 


eight teeth regularly placed and 


ese s. 3 
on the contrary. They are all ſharg, and ſeem to be 
a little looſe in their ſockets; the tongue is flat, 
ſmooth, and connected throughout its length to the 
bottom of the mouth. There are only three fins be- 
ſides the tail; one of which is ſeated on the back, 
and two near the parts where the gills are ſeen in 
other fiſh. The tail is placed horizontally, like that 
of a Whale, which is fuppoſed to be- neceſſary to 
enable this fiſh to riſe often and take breath, _ ; 

The belly, as well as all other parts of the body, is- 
covered with fat, which has a tendency. to preſerve the- 
equilibrium between the fiſh and the water; for ather- 
wiſe it would be difficult for it to, riſe therein. The fat 
is likewiſe a great defence againſt the cold, as it tends: 
to preſerve the natural heat, ſerving for the ſame pur 

as warm cloaths does to inen in the ſevere weather 
of the winter. The. fleſh.is red, and looks very much 
Uke pork *. W 
M The DOLPHIN. V the Ancients, / pooperly ſo- 
ealled, is of the Whale kind, and is covered with a 
ſmooth hard ſkin. It has an oblong roundiſh-body, with a 
long round ſnout, turned a little upwards. The cleft of 
the mouth is long, and; ſhuts very cloſe 54 and the 
teeth are ſmall and ſharp. The tongue is large and 
fleſhy, and the eyes alſo . but they are out- 
wardly ſo much covered with the ſkin, that nothing but: 
the pupil appears. They are placed near the corners, 
of the mouth, and almoſt in the ſame line. There is a 
double tube, or pipe, on the top of the ſnout, through 
which it ſpouts out water. It io placed juſt before the 
brain, and communicates with the wind pipe; and there 
is a very ſtrong ſin on each ſide, not far from the mouth, 
and another on the back, which is partly bony, and 
partly priſtly. The tail is made up of two fins. 1 
The ſkin is thick and ſixm, but ſoft, on account of the 
fat that lies underneath; and on the back it is black, but: 
on the belly white. The fleſtvis blackiſh, and reſembles. 
that of a hog,” and the inner parts are not unlike thoſe 
"© This ch is Ade caught but by chance, or when they run 
— ſhore in — 12 ang their prey 3 Tag ay 41 not 1 * to 
upon, 1s nothing tempt ermen 
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of the Porpus ; but it differs from that fiſh, in having a 
long ſnout ſomewhat like a Fes and being more flen- 
der and fleſhy, though not ſo fat. They live to a con- 
ſiderable age, ſome ſay twenty-five or thirty years; 
and ſleep with their ſnout out of the water. When they 
feem to play on the top of the water, many affirm it is 
a ſign of an approaching tempeſt. They ſwim ex- 
ceeding ſwift, and. paſs at a ſtated ſeaſon out of the 
Mediterranean, through the Dardanelles, into the Black 
fea. . They are ſometimes ſeen in ſhoals, and there is 
ſuppoſed to be always a male and female at leaft toge- 
ther. They will live three days out of water, during 


which they are ſaid to make ſuch a mournful noiſe, as 
to affect thoſe greatly, who are not uſed to hear them. 


95 C46 API; 
0, Fiſhes of the griſily kind. 


XP PHE WHITE SHARK. is the largeſt of this | 


kind, for ſome of them weigh one thou- 
ſand pounds, and are fixteen feet in length. Some 


pretend that they have ſeen thoſe of four thouſand 


pounds weight, and particularly one that had an entire 
man in its bell. | | 7 


© The head is large, and ſomewhat depreſſed, and the 


ſnout oblong. The mouth. is enormouſly wide, and 


the teeth very numerous and terrible, there being five 


or ſix rows of them, which are extremely hard and 
ſharp, and of a triangular figure. ien 
The fins are larger, in proportion, than in other fiſhy 
and the tail is forked ; but the upper parts conſiderably 
longer than the lower. There is one fin on the back, 
another near the tail, two on the belly, between which 


the vent is placed, and there are alſo two near the gills 


and mouth. The ſkin is rough, the eyes large and 
round, and furniſhed with variety of. muſcles. The 
mouth is not placed, as in other fiſh, at the end of 
the ſnout, but under the eyes at ſome diſtance from 
it, which obliges him to turn on his back when he 


takes his prey. 
* 88 | The 
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4 3 : The fleſh" is white, and has no great rankneſs in its' 


taſte ; for which reaſon it is frequently eaten by ſome: 
of our ſailors,” eſpecially when they can come at no- 
thing better. 8 & I 2117 "FA F 4 24x fy 2; 7 


A Sharks often follow ſhips for a long while toge gether, - 
| a barbed- 


at which time the ſailors catch them by ſtriking 
inſtrument, called a fizgig, into their bodies, and ſo 
draw them up into the ſhip. As ſoon as he is laid upon 
the deck, * ins to flounce in a terrible manner with 
his tail; and therefore they cut it off with an ax, as faſt 
as they can. They ſometimes bait a large iron hook, 
made faſt to a thick rope, with a piece of ſalt beef, 
Which he will ſwallow very greedily, and then they drag 
him on board. a rao # | 
This fiſh; is not only found in the. Mediterranean, 
but alſo in moſt parts of the ocean; and it is no un- 
common thing for them to lay hold of a man's _ 
8 


thigh, when they have an opportunity, and either 
him into the water, or bite the limb of. 
The BLUE SHARK. is as bold and miſchievous a fiſh 
as any that ſwims, and has a hack of a lively blue co- 
lour, but its belly is of a ſilver white. The ſkin is not 
rough ; the ſnout is long, ſharp, flat, and indented with 
many ſmall holes above and below. The length is from 
. Ex to eight feet, to which the thickneſs is proportion- 
able. The mouth is very large, and placed as in the 
former; with teeth ſharp: and notched like a ſaw ; but 
there are not ſo many as in the White Shark. The holes 
of the pills are five on each fide; and the tail is divided 
into two parts, It is to be met with in various parts 
of the ocean, and often appears near the ſea-coaſts of 
Cornauall. on 2:13 4828 - a an 190 
The SEA-FOX, or Sz. a-are, ſo called on ac- 
count of the length of its tail, and the ſtrong ſmell of 
_ the fleſh, which is like that of a fox, is ſometimes. ſo 

large as to weigh above a hundred pounds; and has a 
round thick body, a ſmall: mouth, a little below the 
ſnout, which is ſharp, and armed with teeth. This fiſh 
reſembles the ſhark in almaſt eve t of it, except 
the body and tail; for the body of that is thicker and 
ſhorter, and the tail much longer than in any of this 
kind. The kin of the belly is white, and that * > 

| ac 


” * 
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back of a/aſt-colour. 'The/tail is crooked, and has. 
ſome. reſemblance to a ſword, being as: long as the 
reſt of his body, and at te root there 3 is a fin. * f in 
uſually met with in the Mediterranean ſea. 

N The BALANCE-FISH is often as ee ä 
of che Whale kind. It differs from all others in the 
monſtrous ſhape of the head, which reſembles a ſmithꝰs 

hammer, at each end of which the eyes are 
placed; but the fore part ſwells: out into: a ſort 
of ſemicircle, only it terminates in an edge; The 
mouth is very large, and armed with. exceeding. 
ſtrong, broad; ſharp teeth, notchedi at the fides like 
1 a ſaw, of which there are three ar four rows. The 
1 tongue is broad, and like that of a man; and the 
| | body is round. and long, without ſcales, and covered 
1 with a ſkin like leather. The ſpines on the back are con- 
1 tinued to the upper part of the tail, where there are fins 
Io | on each ſide. The leſſer horn of the tail, if it may be 
| ſo called, is very ſhort. In other things ic reſembles a 
Shark; and ib a native of the Madiberr aua ſeu; but it 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, from allothers of this ads 
by the ſhape'of its head. 

The PICKED:DOG, or HOUND.FISH, has a 
zoundiſh oblong body, which is covered: with 4 rough 
gin, that is generally known among us by the name of 
fiſh- Kin, ànd is uſed by joiners andiother.artificers-for- 

liſhing: wood: and e things. The back is-ofi a 
Ty aſh-colour, and the belly white, and ſmoother 
chan in other parts The are in the ſnape of a 
boat; and covered with a double membrane. The 
mouth is placed juſt under the eyes, and is armed with a 
double row of ſmall teeth. The two back fins have 
ſtron WN ſharpſpines or prickles ſtanding before them, of 
that neareſt the head is thicker! and longer, an 
that neareſt the tail ſhorter and leſt. It has not any 
FI | fin on the lower part of the body between the vent 
and tail by Which it may be diſtinguiſhed from all. 
Tit kf ofithis kind, It bringsfberk its young alive, which 
LY; | oy Lee from eggs hatched within its body. 
5 77 al taken in ING Mais n _— in 
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J FISHES {': - 20 
The SMOOTH DOG-FISH has no teeth; but, 
inſtead of them, the bones of each jaw are as rough as a 
file. The kin is ſmooth, whereas in all others of this 
kind it is rough, and by that mark may be readily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Picked dog-tiſh. n. 
he TOPE, fo called in Cornwall, differs from the 
preceding fiſh in ſize, for it is much larger; and 
in having a great number of teeth. The eyes have 
ſmaller pupils, in proportion to the bulk of the body, 
and the ſnout, ſo far as it runs beyond the noſtrils, is 
tranſpareunt. „ | 2415508 
The GREATER CAT-FISH, calledin Corawallthe, 
e differs from Dog-fiſhes in having a broader 
back, and a ſhorter and blunter ſnout, reaching but a 
little beyond the mouth. It is all over ſpeckled with 
reddiſſi black ſpots; but the ſuin is much rougher. It ia 
often met with in the Britiſb ſea. EET, 
The GREATEST CAT-FISH- differs from the 
Bounce, in being, of an aſh-colour, in having larger and 
fewer ſpots, with a longer and thicker ſnout, and the 
noſtrils are at à greater Titance from the mouth. The 
fins at the vent are not joined together as in the Bouncę, 
but are diſtinctly ſeparated; Iikewiſe, the fin beneath 
the vent is nearer to it than in the Boun ee. 
The SAW. FISH has its name from a ſaw, which 
the bone of its noſe is ſuppoſed to reſembie; but 
they are more like the teeth of a. comb, placed at ſome- 
tance: ftom each other. They are from twenty to 
thirty in number, placed on each fide the bone, and a 
in ſome five feet in length when the body of the-fiſh is' 
ten feet. On the back it is of an aſh- colour, and the 
belly is white; and* there axe no teeth in the mouth, 
which is tranſverſly cleft like that of the Balance-fiſh-;- 
but the lips are as rough as a file, There are two fins on 
the back, and that next the head is Hke the Buts-Eopf's; 
and that towards the tail is hollowed like a fickle: On 
the belly there are four fins, two on each ſide; and 
thoſe next the head are broadeſt and longeſt ; thoſe next 
the tail are placed directly under the uppermoſt fin on the 
back ;- and the tail is widened behind and before; but 
it is not divided into two parts. The fhape ſomewhat 
reſembles a man's naked arm, and the „ | 
N | | % 


this kind, in having a remarkable weapon - ſpine on its 
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long. ' The eyes ſtand high out of the head, and the- 
mouth is directly underneath the eyes. 

The Saw-fiſh are great enemies to the Whale and 
Fin-fiſh ; for many of them will gather about one, and: 
never leave him till he is killed. They are fond of no- 
thing but his tongue, for they leave all the reſt behind. 
When ſeamen and ſailors happen to ſee this fight, they. 
never offer to intermeddle, but let them alone till the 


Whale is conquered ; for, ſhould they do otherwiſe, their: 


long-boats would fright the Saw-fiſh away, and then the 
Whale would make his eſcape. Though they inhabit- 


different parts of the ocean, hop are in greateſt plenty 


in the North ſeas; perhaps 


* 


ſe there are the 


greateſt number of Whales. : 


Wm; CH Ap. IV. 


2% Fire t et the grifly , ö 


* PHE SEA-EAGLE has a head almoſt like that 
1 of atoad, and the eyes are large, round, and 


prominent. The fides are expanded like wings, and the. 


in length. It is, armed with a long ſharp weapon 

and che b. body, in bigneſs, exceeds a n Abe 
weapon is not leſs dangerous than that of the Fire- flaire, 
being greatly dreaded by fiſnermen. The mouth is full 
of teeth, and the ſkin is ſoft and ſmooth; the upper 
part being livid, and the under white. They are gene- 


tail is long and ſlender, being ſometimes above two ells 


rally taken ſmall ; but ſome of them have been found to. 
weigh 300 pounds. It may be diſtinguiſhed from other 


griſtly fiſn by the length of its tail, and by its large 
weapon or ſpine, Which is ſometimes ſingle, and. 
ſometimes double, but always venomous. It is an in- 
habitant of the Mediterranean ſea, and is often brought 


to Rome and Naples, The fleſh is ſoft and moiſt, with. 
arank nauſeous ſmell, and therefore 1s ſeldom or never- 


eaten. . 182 ö a s | 
The FIRE-FLAIRE differs from other griſtly fiſh of 


tail. 
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tail, of the length of a man's middle finger, which is 
- ſtiff, exceeding ſharp, and notched like a ſaw; and the 
teeth bend backwards. The tail is remarkably long, and 
the head flat and depreſſed, like the body. The eyes are 
in the upper part of the head, and the mouth in the 
1ower. There are two apertures, or holes, behind the 
eyes; that is, on each ſide one; and the eyes themſelves 
are large. 'The mouth is large, and placed tranſverſly, 
and the ſnout is long and ſharp at the end. The apertures 
on the pills are five on each ſide, beginning a little be- 
low the mouth, and ending on the breaſt. The ſides are 
terminated, throughout their whole length, by a broad 


fin. | | ' 
The WHIP-RAY has a large broad body, almoſt of 
a triangular ſhape ;- and on each ſide there is a broad 
fleſhy triangular ſkin. The head is of the ſize of that of 
a middling hog ; but it is thick, compreſſed, and has a 
ſort of pit in the middle. The mouth, inſtead of 
teeth, has a great many ſmall bones : the eyes are ſmall, 
and the upper part of the body is of an iron grey, al- 
moſt blue, with white ſpots throughout; the lower 


part is white. The ſkin is ſmooth; and behind the 0: 


tail there are two hooks like fiſhing-hooks, placed one 
upon another, and near three inches long. ik 
N The SKATE, or FLAIRE, is remarkably large, 
and ſometimes weighs above one hundred pounds; but, 
what 1s ſtill more extraordinary, there was one fold, by 
a fiſhmonger, at Cambridge, to St. Fohn's college, which 
weighed two hundred pounds, and dined a hundred and 
twenty people. The length was forty- two inches, and 
the breadth thirty-one. 'The colour on the upper part is 
aſh, thickly ſpeckled with black ſpots ; and the belly is 
white, which is likewiſe interſperſed with ſmall black 
ſpots. - It has but few prickles, there being one row of 
them upon the tail; and the males are dihnguiſhed 
from the females by having ſeveral rows of crooked 
prickles on both ſides the broad part of the fins. | 
All fiſh of this kind are more rank, when firſt 
taken, 'than when they have been kept for two or 
three days. The winter is the proper ſeaſon to feed 
upon them: for then the ſmell is not ſo ſtrong, and 
the taſte is more agreeable, - 1 
25 | | be 
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be THORN-BACK. differs from the former in 
being leſs, and in being armed with a greater number 
I, of prickles, from whence: it has its name: one ſingle 
| row only runs down the back, but on the tail there 
are three. The ſhape, except the tail, is nearly 
| Aquare, and yet a. tranſverſe line, drawn from corner 
to corner, is longer than another drawn from the 
head to the root of the tail; ſo that in ſome ſenſe 
the fiſh is broader than it is long. One of theſe, 
being meaſured, was found to be ſixteen inches and 
A haft broad, and only twelve long, the tail excepted. 
This fiſh has no ſcales, but is covered with a ſort 
of ſlime, which renders it very ſhppery. The upper 
part is of a duſky colour, ſpeckled with round white 
| {pots 3* and the under part is entirely white. The 
row of -prickles, or thorns, on the back, are about 
thirty in number, and on each ſide the tail, beſides 
that in the middle, there are two rows of prickles; 
but the lower part of the tail is ſmooth. The eyes 
are placed on the upper ſide of the head, being ve 
prominent, and having no bone, or any thing elſe 
to defend them; only, on the inner ſide, there are 
ſmall prickles. The pupils have round, jagged co- 
vers underneath the horny coat, which are let down 
from the upper part of the eye; and near the eyes 
there are two holes, which ſome think ſerve for hear- 
ing, if it be true that any fiſh hear at all; for this 
is à matter till in diſpute. 4 FE 
When a Thorn-back is laid with the belly upper- 
moſt, the noſtrils appear in ſight, being contiguous 
to the mouth, which is void of teeth; but the jaw- 
bones are as rough as a file. The gills, as in other 
fiſh of this kind, are ſive holes, placed in a ſemicir- 
cular ſorm; and on the belly there are two ſemicir- 
cles, one of which encompaſſes the breaſt, and the 
other the lower belly, which is divided from the up- 
per by a bone where theſe circles touch. | 
The prickles of the Thornback are not always diſ- 
poſed in the ſame manner; for in ſome they are 
more numerous, and others have thorns on the belly. 
The fleſh is much like that of a Skate, but not quite 
ſo pleaſant, and more hard of digeſtion; * 


Oe es.. of 


the liver is accounted by ſome a great delicacy. 
Both the Skate and the 5 are very 3 a 
in all parts of EAgIund. I. THOK +24 
n The SHARP-SNOUTED RA is: of a more 
lender make than the Flaire, and is brown on the 
back, and white on the belly. Some of them weigh 
upward of ten pounds, and have teeth in the mouth. 
he ſubut is flender, and pretty long, terminating. 
in a ſharp point like the end of a ſpear, by which 
it is eaſily, diſtinguiſhed from other ſiſh of this kind. 
There ate ſpines or thorns on each fide! the tail. 
Theſe fiſh/ are expoſed to ſale in the markets at Rome. 
* The MONK, or ANGEE-FISH, is of a middle 
nature, between à Shark and a Skate, and grows to a 
large ſize, often weighing above one hundred and 
ſixty pounds, and to the ſize of a man. The colour, 
on the back and ſides, is of a duſky aſh, and the 
belly is white. © The mouth is broad, and placed at 
the end of the head, in which it differs from other 
flat griftly fiſh. The head is roundiſn at the ex- 
tremity, and there are three rows of teeth in each 
jaw, each row) conſiſting of eighteen, ſo that there 
are an hundred and eight teeth in all; however, the 
number is not exactly the ſame in all fiſn of this 
kind. The tongue is broad, and ſharp at the end; 
and the noſtrils are wide, being placed on the upper- 
lip, and filled with a fort of ſlime. The eyes are of 
a middle ſize, placed not far from the mouth, and 
do not look directly upwards, but fideways. Inſtead 
of gills, it has five holes like the Tho k. The 
two fins, Which are placed near the head, look very 
much like wings; for which reaſon it is called the 
Angel-fth, becauſe Angels are painted with wings. 
On the extremities of theſe fins, near the corners, 
there are ſhort, | ſharp, and .crooked pricicles. The 
lowermoſt fins, which are placed near the vent, have 
alſo the like. Below the vent there are two fins on 
the back, and the tail is forked. The fleſh is fo 
rank, and of fo diſagreeable a taſte, that it is neg- 
lected even by the pooreſt people; but the ſkin'is in 
great requeſt for making eaſes for inſtruments and the 
like, This fick is t be met with in all parts of the 
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24 THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
ocean, and is frequently taken on the coaſt of Corn- 


The MONK RAY ſeems to be of a middle nature 
between a Monk-fiſh and a Ray, but more like a 
'Monk-fiſh ; from which it differs in being of a longer 
make in proportion to the bulk of the body, and in 
having a ſharp ſnout, which extends beyond the mouth, 


ans in the Sharp-ſnouted Ray. For this reaſon the, 


mouth is under the ſnout, as in Dog - fiſn, and not at 
the end, as in the Monk-fiſn. Likewiſe, the lower 
part is flatter and broader than in the Monk-fiſh. 

he ſkin is rough and duſky in the upper part; and, 
inſtead of teeth, there are roughiſſi tubercles as in 
Rays. It is common at Naples, and ſeldom grows 
to above four feet in length; the weight being about 


twelve pounds. | 


* The CRAMP-FISH, or TORPEDO, is of a 


round or circular ſhape, except the tail, which is 
long and ſlender. It is of no extraordinary bulk, it 


ſeldom weighing above ſixteen pounds. The colour 


is of a dirty yellow, like that of ſand or gravel; and 
the eyes are ſmall, being almoſt covered with fkin ; 
behind which there are two holes, ſhaped like half- 


moons. On the upper part of the body there are 


five remarkable black ſpots. The head is broad, and 


joined to the body, for. which reaſon it ſeems to have 


no head at all. The extremities of the body termi- 
nate in fins; and a little above the vent there are 


two fins, which have two appendages that ſerve for a 


penis, as in the reſt of this kind. Below thoſe” in 


the middle of the back or tail, for it is hard to ſay 


which term is moſt proper, there are two more, the 
one a little below the other. The upper corner of 
the tail is a little longer than the other, ſomewhat in 
the manner of a Shark, and other 6h of that kind. 

The mouth of a Cramp-fiſh is like that of a Skate, 


and is furniſhed with ſmall ſharp teeth; the noſtrils 


are placed near the mouth, and, inſtead of gills, 
there are five holes as in Thornbacks. There are no 
prickles in any part of the body, it being ſmooth and 
ſoft to the touch; but there are a great many ſmall 
holes, eſpecially about the head, throrgh which 2 
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lligmy liquor is ſecreted, that renders the body ſlippery, 
and defends it from the ſharpneſs of the ſalt wate. 


The moſt remarkable quatity of this fiſh is to ſtu- 
pify, or benumb the hand of the perſon that touches 


it, to ſuch a degree that it ſeems to be affected with 


the cramp.; from whence it derives the name of the 
Cramp-fiſh. Captain Jobhſon being at Caſſan, à ſailor 


caught one of theſe fiſh, which he took for a Brem; 
but, as ſoon as he had touched it, he cried. out, 
5 


nions laughed at him, and immediately one of them 


that he had loſt the uſe of his hand. His compa- 


trod upon it with his naked foot, upon which the 
whole leg became motionleſs. Then they called the 
cook, and deſired him to take the fiſh and dreſs it. 
He took it in both hands, but let it fall directly, and 
declared, in a mournful tone, that he was ſeized with 
the palſy. However, a negro, who was acquainted 


with this fiſh, told them, that after it was dead, this 


benumbing quality would ceaſe. The famous Reg? 


- 
0 
a> 


" 


4 


ordered one to be caught, that he might make a 


trial of the numbing a He had no ſoones | 


touched this fiſh, but he found a tingling in his 
hand, arm, and ſhoulder, attended with a trembling, 


and ſo acute a ou in his elbow, that he was obliged : 
away. The ſame troubleſome ſymp- 


to take his han 


1 


toms were renewed as often as he repeated the trial; 
however, they grew weaker and weaker till this crea- 


ture died, which was in about three hours time. Af. 


ter it was dead this quality was _ loft, and it might 


be handled as ſafely as other fi 
Zorelli imagines the ſtupefactive quality does not 
proceed from any poiſonous ſteam, becauſe, if it be 


touched, when entirely at reſt, it produces no effect at 
all; beſides, if the fingers compreſs the extremities 
of the ſides ever ſo ſtrongly, the hand receives no- 
damage at all; but if the hand is laid upon the 


fleſhy part over the back- bone, the violent vibrations 
of the fiſh will ſtupify it, and affect it with a fort 
of cramp. He likewiſe obſerved a very remarkable 
difference in the manner of touching this fiſh ; for, if 


his fingers were quite extended, and he touched the 


fiſh lightly with them, he received no damage ; but 
Vor. II. C | if 
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if they were bent, and the knuckles laid upon it, 
eſpecially the joint of the thumb, then the ſtrong 
vibrations produced a cramp. From hence he con- 
cluded, that the tendons, and nervous ligaments of 
the joints, being exquiſitely ſenſible, were very much 
affected with the violent and repeated ſtrokes of the 
fiſh, which produced a cramp, in the ſame manner 
as a blow upon the elbow. However, Mr. Reaumur 
affirms, he could never procure any ſuch tremblin 
or vibration of the fiſh that Borelli ſpeaks of; an 
he is confident, the numbneſs Ar from the ve- 
locity of one ſingle ſtroke, which is equal to that 
of a muſket-ball. Accordingly, a perſon, who feels 
this pain, imagines his fingers are affected with a 
violent ſtroke. As a proof of this he informs us 
that, before the fiſh gives this ſtroke, he draws up 
his back quite round, which was before depreſſed and 
A „ Wi 
The fleſh of this fiſh is ſeldom or never eaten, as 
being very unwholeſome; for it is moiſt, ſoft, fun- 
gous, and of an ill taſte. | ö 

The AMERICAN CRAMP-FISH is one foot nine 
inches long, and nine inches broad, having fins on 
each ſide like a Ray. The head ends in the ſhape of 
a cone; and the mouth is on the under part, and 
void of teeth. The fore part of the body, to the 
length of eight inches, is in the ſhape of a heart; 
but the remaining part is roundiſh, and only a lit- 
le depreſſed. The number and place of the fins 
agree with other griſtly fiſh of this kind. It is 
covered with a oft ſkin of the colour of glue on 
the upper part, variegated with duſky and whitiſh 
blue ſpots. - The fore part underneath is white, and 
the hinder of a fleſh colour, mixed with white; If 
it be touched in the middle, it cauſes the joints to 
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e A F. IV. 
Of irregular Fiſh, akin to thoſe of the griftly lin. 
X /JHE FROG-FISH, or -TOAD-FISH, ſeems 


to be of a middle nature, between the 
griſtly and the bony ; but it more probably belongs to 
theſe, becauſe it generates in the ſame manner. The 
head is rather bigger than the reſt of the body, and 
is of a round or circular ſnape. The mouth is ex- 
ceeding large, and inclines a little to the upper part 
of the head, like that of the Star-gazer. On the 
head, near the corner of the upper jaw, there are 
two long ſtrings, which this fiſh is ſaid to make uſe 
of as anglers do fiſhing lines. Both the jaws are 
armed with long ſharp teeth; and there are alſo teeth 
in the palate, and at the root of the tongue, which 
is large and broad. The back is flat, and of a grey 
colour, with ſomewhat of a reddiſh and greeniſh caſt. 
On the middle of the back, there are three briſtles 
or ſtrings, that ſeem to be in the room of a fin; 
and round the circumference of the body, there are 
ſeveral ſtrings hanging in the manner of fins. On 
the lower part of the body, under the 'throat, two 
fins are placed, which reſemble the feet of a mole; 
by the aſſiſtance of which they creep at the bottom 
of the ſea. The fleſh of this fiſſi is white when 
boiled, and has the taſte of that of a Frog. - 

The AMERICAN TOAD-FISH is very ſmall, be- 
ing but four inches long, from the tip of the ſnout. 
to the end of the tail. The month. is large, and 
armed with exceeding ſharp teeth; but the eyes are 
ſo ſmall, that they are no bigger than a grain of 
millet. Between the eyes . the middle of the 
forehead, there is a horn which ſtands upright, only it 


bends a little backwards; and before it there is a 


ſlender thread, about half an inch long, hanging for- 
wards, which it can draw back, . hide within a 
it on the top of the head. In the middle of the 
body, on each fide, there is an arm with one joint, 
which terminates in a fin _ with. prickles, which 
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2 THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
run through the length of it, and are like eight ſharp 
the belly 


with a ſoft {kin ; though on the other parts it is rough. 
1 red, waved with black ſpots. 


mails: it has no ſcales, but is covered on t 
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Of Fiſk 4 duc from/ Eggs, aui are generally 
| 42 and have Spines in the Fleſp, : © 


FHE: TURBO T, ſo called in the ſouthern part 
1 of England, but in the northern a BRE T “T, 

is the. largeſt of all this kind, the Holibut ex- 

cepted, though it ſeldom exceeds; a yard in length, 
Or TWO feet and a half in breadth. . It has no ſcales, 
but a rough ſpotted ſkip, full of exceeding ſmall 
prickles, placed without order, on the upper part of 
the body, whera the colour is aſh, and diverſified 
with a great number of black ſpots; ſome of which 


are large, and others ſmall.. The lower part. is white. 


At the roots of the fins, about the circumference, 
there are no prickles. Ire 
The mouth of a Turbot is proportionably wider 
than that of the Plaice, and has à greater number 
of teeth, both. in the jaws and on the palate. The 
noſtrils art not placed in the ſame line with the back- 
fin, but below it; and the eyes ſtand on the right 


ſide of the mouth. There is likewiſe a greater diſ- 


tance between them, and they are farther from tbe 
back than in others of the ſame kind. It is taken 

very frequently in the Britiſ and German ocean; and 
the fleſh is white, firm, delicate, and wholeſame being. 


N a * 
much preferable to that of any other flat-fiſh.* . 
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„The Dutch have entirely monopolized (the Turbot fiſhery, 
there being hardly any taken by our o.]ðn peoples though they are 


In the higheſt perfection on the coaſt of Cornsvall: thirty thou- 


ſand pounds are ſaid to be cleared annually by this fingle article. 
All che laudable efforts of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arta, &c. have not yet been able:to awaken us to a ſenſe of o 
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The PEARL, ſo called by the Londoners, but, by 
the inhabitants of Cornwall, LUG-A-LEAF, dit- 
fers from others of this kind, in having a ſcaly body, 
and from a Plaice in the prickles which ſurround 
the roots of the fins ; in having the eyes on the right 
ſide, to the left of the mouth; and the back-fin, on this 
fide the eyes, ariſing near the mouth, and running 
almoſt to the tail. Beſides, at the beginning of the fin, 
which is placed behind the vent, there is no prickle; 
and the diſtance of the eyes is greater than in 4 
Plaice, The body is of an aſh colour, and the 
tail is round; but in moſt other things it reſembles a 
Turbet. e CL | 
The PLAICE is on the upper part of a dirty 
olive colour, or brown, and f. with round red 
ſpots, of which there. are ſome alſo on the fins. 
There is no roughneſs at the roots of the fins, and 
the ſcales, if any, axe exceeding ſmall, and lie in 
round cavities, The eyes are on the right fide, to- 
the left of the mouth; and, at the upper edge of 
the coyerings of the gills, there are ſeven bony tu- 
bercles or warts; the fifth, from the eyes, being 
higheſt and largeſt. There is one row of teeth in 
th jaws, and a cluſter of teeth on the palate. One 
of the noſtrils is ſeated on the upper ſide near the 
eyes; and the other on the lower fide under the 
eyes; likewiſe the tall is long, and roundi at the end. 
Some of "theſe #h have grown to the length of a foot; - 
and to the breadth of ſeven inches. 
The DAB is a little thicker than a Plaice,. but 
much of the ſame fize. They have pretty large ſcales, 
which are rough on the edges, in which it differs 
from a Plaice, as well as in not having any tabercles 
near the head, nor red ſpots. But the fituation of the 
eyes is like that of a Plaice, and the colour, on the 
upper -patt, is of a dirty olive, with à reddiſh out, 
and ſome ſpots of a duſky yellow. The mouth 1s 
of a middle fize, and has a row of teeth on each 
jaw. Some prefer the fleſh of this filk. to that & a 
Plaice, it being much -firmer.. . | 
The FLOUNDER,. FLUKE,.or BUT, is in ſhape 
like a Plaice, only the body is a little longer; and 
when full grown. it is thicker... The olive-colour is - 
| C3... | more 
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will bite all day long. The beſt way to fi 
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more dirty, and ſometimes brown with duſky ſpots ; 


for they are not red as in a Plaice ; however, they 


have ſometimes been obſerved to be yellowiſh, as well 
on the body as the ſurrounding fins. In the upper 
part of the ſurrounding ſins there is a row of prickſes, 


Which bend backwards; and the eyes are on the right 


fide, to the left of the mouth. 'The ſcales are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, and ftick ſo cloſe to the ſkin,” that it 
does not appear to be rough. 'The lateral; line is 
compoſed of ſmall prickles, from whence ariſes the 
roughneſs that may be felt along it, from the head 
to the tail. The mouth is ſmall, the tongue narrow, 
and there is a row of teeth in both jaws, * | 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Flat. ſiſb, with longer Bodies. 


FTNHE HOLIBUT;. or HALIBUT), called in the 

north of England a TurBoOT, is the largeſt of 
all flat-fiſh in theſe parts of the world, for it preatly 
exceeds a 'Turbot, and is of a longer make. One 


of theſe fiſh being meaſured was found to be a yard 


long, 


„The Flounder is an inhabitant/ of the ocean as well as of 


rivers, and very excellent ones are taken in the Thames, and in 
the rivers of Eſſex and Surry, The proper places to ſeek for them 
are in the fides of ſand-banks, or on gravel, eſpecially if there be 


' a deep declivity. The fail of mill - ſtreams, the ends of other 
ſtreams, and deep ſtill places, are haunted by them; but they are 


never ſeen where there is mud. Small red-werms, the bluifh 


_ marſh-worm, gentles, and - waſps, are proper baits; and the 


ground ſhould be likewiſe baited with.a handful of either cut in 


pieces. They ſpawn from June to the middle of Fuly ; but are 


in ſeaſon all the reſt of the year. From _— to Auguſt they 
W for them is to lie 
upon the grabble, which is done by ſinking the line, by means of 
a leaden plummet at the end of it, when the hook-line will play 


In the water. Another method is, to throw in a long line, with 


ſevekal hooks upon it, placed a yard diſtance from each other, 
and properly baited with lob-worms and ſmall fiſh, taking care 


to have a lead at the end of the main line to fink it. If a float 


is uſed, let it lie flat on the ſurface. When, after moving along 


. Nlowly, it ſtands upright, then is the time to ſtrike. Let your 
book be very fall, and take time in ſtriking, © 
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ng, and about half a yard broad; but there are 
many of a much larger ſize. The colour of the up- 
per part of the body is of a duſky green or blackiſh, 
and the ſcales are ſmall. There is no roughneſs 
thereon, nor are there any prickles at the roots of 
the fins. The eyes are placed on the right tide, or to 
the left of the mouth. The fins are at a greater diſtance 
from the head than in other Flat-fiſh. It has a double 
row of teeth in the upper and lower jaw, which are a 
little crooked at the ends, and very ſharp. The tongue 
is very ſtiff, and at the bottom there are two places full 
of a great number of ſmall ſharp teeth; there are like- 
wiſe very ſharp prickles on the gills. It is an inhabitant 
of the German and Britiſb ocean, as alſo of the Iriſb ſea. 
The SOLE is. a longiſh flat-fiſh, in ſhape like the 
ſole of a ſhoe, from whence it has its name. It ſome- 
times is found to exceed twelve inches in length. 


The upper part is of a dark aſh-colour, and the 


lower white; and it 1s covered with rough ſcales. The 
lateral line paſſes directly from the head to the tail, 
through the middle of both ſides. The corners of the 
mouth are rough, with a ſort of fmall briſtles or hairs ; 
and the body is ſurrounded with ſhort fins, which on the 
upper edge begin near the eyes, and are continued to the 
tail. The eyes are ſmall, round, and covered with a 
looſe ſkin-; the pupils are of a ſhining green; and the 
tail is round. | BEET? PSUR £31 6:5 


CHAP. VII. 4 
Of Fiſh of the Eel kind, that ant the bel'y-fins. 


"Pa MURCENA is by the writers of Eugliſb die- 
; tionaries called a Lamprey, but very improperly ; 
however, we bave no Enghi/o name for it. The bo- 
dy is broader and flatter than that of an Eel, with a 
longer ſharp and flat ſnout, The colour is a mixture of 
blackiſh-yellow and gold colour; and the mouth opens 
exceeding wide. - At the end of the ſnout there are two 
ſhort hollow appendages ; and above the eyes there ae 
another pair, that are thicker but ſhorter. The eyes 
4 +, C4 ale 


length, with a round 
' ſeven teeth. 
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areè ſeated in the upper jaw, in the ſpace between the 
end of the ſnout and the corners of the mouth. A fin 
riſes not far from the head, in the middle of the back, 
and 1s continued to the tail. 
_ » LAMPREYS, in general, have a round or ov 
with a hole or pipe on the top of the ſnout, as in thoſe 
of the Whale kind. There are ſeven holes on each ſide, 
which ſerve inſtead of gills, where there are no fins, nor 
vet on the belly: by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all other fiſh of this kind; that is, the long and flippery. 
The LAMPREY, or LAMPERN, or Pride of the 
A, is brown or livid on the back; and the belly 
is of a ſilver colour. It is about five or fix inches in 
mouth, furniſhed with fix or 


This fiſh has not ſo much as a back bone. The 
time of ſpawning is in April. There are two ſins on 
- the back, the hinder of which joins to the tail, and 
to the fin behind the vent. 

of this fiſh in the river Aſenſey, that runs between 
Cheſhire and Lancaſpire; there are alſo ſome in the Js, 
a river near Oxfard. * ff 
The LAMPREY-EEL 


al mouth, 


T here are great numbers 


is ſometimes three yards in 
length; the body about the gills is near faurteen 
Inches in circumference; and the ſkin is of a blackiſh 
colour, marked with pale angular 
is round, with which it adheres to a piece af wood, ſtone, 
or any other ſubſtance, as if it was ſucking it, and 
cannot be parted from it without diſſiculty. The fkin is 
tough, and yet they do not take it off to dreſs it. It 
has a hole in the head like the La 
ſeven holes on each fide of the he 
_ gills are concealed. On the top of the head there is a 
white ſpot,” and the edge of the mouth is Jagged ; the 
teeth ave placed within the mouth, and thoſe that ſtand 
_ fartheſt backwards are largeſt. 
griſtle down the back full of marrow, which ſhould be 
taken out before it is dreſt. In ſhort, they reſemble a 
Lampern in all things. 


The mouth 


ern, and there are 
„ under which the 


Tt has no bones but a 


The 


This little 


fiſh is confidered by anglers as. a good bait for 


”» 
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The BLIND LAMPREY is round and ſlender, and 
not much bigger than our large Worms, uſually called 
Dew- worms and May worms. It has no feales, and its 
body is divided into ſmall rings, by tratiſverſe lines, in 
the manner of worms. The rings are about eighty- four 
in number, and the mouth is round and always open; 
but it has neither teeth nor tongue, Fhere is a hole on 
the head, and ſeven holes on each fide, inftead of pilts,. 
as in the former. There is a YELLOW LAMPREY:;. 
which differs only in colour, but not in kind from the 
The EEL has a ſmall head, in proportion to its 

bulk, a little flatted before, but more found behind, 
with a long body a little flatted on the ſides,” and: 
principally from the vent to the tail. It is ſlippery, 
and ſeems to be without ſcales, becauſe they are not 
to be perceived unleſs the ſkin is dried; the lower 
jaw is longer than the upper, and there are four 
holes, namely two before, that is one on each fide the end. 
of the ſnout, and two backward, juſt before the eyes, 
which are the noſtrils. The eyes are placed on each: 
ſide the head, and are round, ſmall, and covered with: 
a thick ſkin that is a little tranſparent; the iris is 
reddiſh, and the pupil blackiſh, ſmall, and round. 
There are ſmall holes on both the jaws, which are 
about ſixteen in number on the lower, and many 
more on the upper. The membrane of the gills is 
ſuſtained on each fide by ſix ſmall bones, or crooked: 
ſlender ſpines, which do not appear -outwardly on 
account of the thickneſs of the ſkin. There are ſe-- 
veral rows of ſmall teeth in the lower jaw, as well 
as in the upper; and a dentated bone on the fore 
part of the palate, which is longitudinally placed, 
and contiguous to the teeth of the jaws; there 
are alſo two ſmall oblong dentated bones, ſeated 
upwards, towards the throat, and as many down 
wards towards the gills, which are more oblong, and 
leſs dentated. The tongue is ſmooth, but immoveable, 
and is ſupported in the middle by a hard bone. The 
gills have no opening, either upwards or down- 
watds, but only on the fore part near the fins on 
the breaſt, It is only a ſmall hole, about a quar- 
ter of an inch in length, placed perpendieulatiy. The 
1 K back, 
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back, the ſides, and the fins are of a blackiſh'grey co- 
Jour; but in ſome ſort of Eels, greeniſh, eſpecially when 
they are fat; and the belly is of a whitiſh yellow. 
The vent is nearer. the head than the tail, and there 
are three fins in all, namely two on the breaſt near 
the Fu which are ſmall and blackiſh, and com- 
poſed of eighteen or nineteen ſpines, of which thoſe 
on the edges are ſmall, and thoſe in the middle long 
and branched at the point. The back-fin is ſingle, 
and begins at a: diſtance from the head, running al- 
moſt round the body in length, and extending from 
the tail to the vent. It conſiſts of many ſpines fork- 
ed at the end, and about a quarter of an inch long. 
The * or the extremity of the back-fin, is a little 
inte. 7 8 n | 
m Some authors divide Eels into four kinds, the Silver 
Eel, the Greeniſh or Greg, the Red-finned, and the 
Blackiſh Eel. This laſt: has a broader, flatter, and 
larger: head than the reſt, and is conſidered” as the 
work ; but whether theſe diſtinctions are eſſential, or 
accidental, will admit of a doubt. 
| With regard to the generation of Eels, authors are 
divided in their opinions; for Ariſtotle aſſures us, 
that he could find no difference of ſexes, nor yet 
any parts of generation; for which reaſon they have 
been thought by many to proceed from the putre- 
factions of mud on the ſides of ponds and rivers. 
Pliny talks much in the ſame manner, and affirms. 
that, though there are neither male nor female, they 
will rub themſelves againſt rocks and ſtones, and by 
that means detach particles or ſcales from their bo- 
dies that quicken by degrees, and afterwards become 
ſmall Eels. Some maintain that they couple, and that 
at the; ſame inſtant they ſhed: a kind of viſcoſity, 
which, being retained. in the mud, gives birth to a 
great number of the ſame animals; but, as we have 
no certain aceounts, whereon may be grounded any 
kind of concluſion, we muſt leave this. diſpute un- 
U ˙ ²˙ ICTANITN e 
An Fel contains a great deal of oil, thick * 
and volatile ſalt, and thoſe are beſt that are n 
in the cleareſt water. The fleſh' is tender, ſoft; and 
nouriſhing, becauſe it is full of oily balſamic par- 
KS; | - ES IPs 


ticles ; 
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ore, ne 
ticles ; but then it is hard of digeſtion, and is bad 
for thoſe that have weak ſtomachs; however, 'they 
are better when they are ſalted, becauſe the ſalt cor- 
rects the phlegm, and in ſome meaſure imbibes it. 
Eels are generally eaten boiled, but they are better 
broiled or roaſted, on account of their clammineſs ; 
they ought likewiſe to be well ſeaſoned, and two or 
three ' glaſſes of wine ſhould be drank after to help 
digeſtion. . But, let them be dreſſed which way they 
will, they are never very agreeable to weak ſtomachs, 
and are apt to (cauſe obſtructions; but they will do 
no harm to thoſe of ſtrong robuſt conſtitutions, pro- 
vided they are not eaten to exceſs. Some phyſicians 
retend, that the fat of an Eel, put into the ear with a 
it of cotton, will cure deafneſs; others uſe it to take 
away the ſpots of the ſmall pox, to cure the piles, and 
to make the hair Fre! 
The CONGER, or SEA-EEL, is ſomewhat like the 
common Eel, that is, with regard to ſhape, but dif- 
fers in ſize; for ſome Congers are ſeveral yards long: 
and as thick as a man's thigh ; hikewiſe, the colour 
*The uſual haunts of the Eel are in weeds, under roots and 
ſtumps of trees, in holes, and cliſts of the earth, both in the 
banks and at the bottom, and in the mud, where they lie with 
only their heads out, watching for prey. They are alſo. found 
under great ſtanes, old timber, about flood-gates, bridges, and old 
mills: they delight in ſtill waters, though the ſmaller Eels are 
to be met with in all ſorts of rivers and ſoils. Eels may be 
caught with ſalt beef, a lob or garden worm, minnow, fowls- 
guts, and indeed with almoſt any bait. They are always in ſea- 
n; but beſt in winter, and worſt in May. They bite beſt in a 
ſhower, after a thunder ſtorm, and in windy, gloomy weather. 
He is frequently caught in the night by laying night-hooks, 
baited with ſmall. Roaches, the hook being in the mouth of the 
fiſh, as for Pike. He may. be grabbled. for in the manner al- 
ready mentioned under the article of the Flounder, page 30. 
The beſt way of taking Eels, in dry hot weather, when the 
water is low, is by ſniggling, which is done in the following 
manner. Take an ordinary ſized needle, whip it, about the 
middle part, to three inches of fine ſtrong twine, waxed and 
faſtened above to ſeveral yards of packthread. Thruſt the end of 
your needle into the head-end of a large lob-worm, and draw him 
on till you have got to the middle of the worm ; then; in the end. 
of a ſmall long ſtick, which you may fix in a joint of your rod, 
let another needle be ſtuck, faſtened well to prevent flipping out, 
vith half an inch of the point 9 Put. this alſo * 


* 
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on the back is lighter, being more of an aſh, and 
the belly is whiter. The eyes are larger in propor- 
tion, and the iris is of a ſilver colour; on the ſides 
there is a ſtraight, white, broadiſh line that ſeems 
40 be compoſed of a double row of nes which 
reaches from the head to the tail. The fin placed 
on the body has its upper edge blackiſh throughout 
its whole length; add to this, that the end of the 
ſhout, or upper chap, is furniſhed with two ſhort horns 
or tubes, from which a liquor may be ſqueezed out. 
Some pretend the fleſh: is as ſweet and good as that 
of an Eel; but this is not true, for the taſte is not 
ſo good by far, and it is much more hard of digeſtion. 

The greateſt ſpotted Indian CONGER, called a 
KOMMER-EEL by the Dutch, grows to the length 


of a man, and 1s rtzonably thick. The body 
and fins are — * with duſky ſpots. | 

The SAND-EEL, or LAUNCE, is a fiſh in the ſhape 
of an, Eel, being round and long, but it ſeldom exceeds 
the length of a 2 It is blue on the back, and of a ſil- 
1 7 N ver 


head of the baited worm, and holding the whole length of the 

cord in your hand, together with the tick, thruſt your worm 
into. the hole where the Eel is, till you have loſt fight of it; 

then draw yeur ſtick foftly away, laying it aſide, and keeping 
the line in your hand, till you pereeive it to draw. After ſome 
time, ſtrike, and pull him out by degrees. The needle, which 

before this lay ftraight in the worm, will by your froak be pulled 
| acroſs the throat of the fiſh, and hold him faſt, - When he is 
landed, you may, by ſqueezing one of the points through his 
Min, draw the whole line after it, without the trouble found in. 

diſlodging a hook. Bobbing is another method of catching Eels, 

which is done by ſtringing a bunch of worms, on a fine but 

e packthread, with a needle, running them on from head to 

tail, to the quantity of about a pound. Tie them faſt, in ſuch. 

a manner, that they may hang in links, in form of a taſſel. 
Faſten theſe to a ſtrong cord, about two yards long, and about 
eight inches above the worms tie a knot, Let a plummet of 
lead, in the ſhape of a pyramid, and of about half a pound weight, 

reſt on this knot, the broad end downwards. Tie this cord to a 

ſtrong pole about three yards in length, and angle with it in 

deep waters, or at the fides of ſtreams, When you find Eeels tug 

heartily at it, then draw up worms and Eels with a fteady, ſwift, 

and even hand, and, by a ſudden jerk, ſhake them off on land, 

or into a boat, By this' way you may catch three or four at a. 

time. There are plenty of this fiſh, as is well known, in the 

river Thames, and in many other rivers in England, 
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yer colour on the belly and fides. It has no ſcales, and 
has a ſharp ſnout, a wide mouth void of teeth, and the 
lower jaw is longer than the upper. On the back there 
is a long fin, which, however, does not reach to the 
tail; and there is a pair of ſins at the gills, but there are 
none on the belly. They generally he half a foot deep 
in the ſand, and when the tide is out the fiſhermen of 
Cornawall, and the Iſle of Man, ſearch for them with 
hooks. made for that purpoſe. The fleſh is very fweet 
and good, and it is an excellent bait for other fiſh, 
There is another ſort of Sand-eel, which differs from 
the former in having two fins on its back, whereas that 
has only one. However, this has only one pair of fins 
that are placed at the gills, and there are none on the 
belly, as in the former. | 

The SEA SERPENT is about five feet in length, and 
has a body exactly round, ſlender, and of an equal thick- 
neſs, except near the tail, where it grows ſenſibly leſs. 
The upper of the body is of a duſky yellow, like- 
the dark fide of parchment or vellum; but the lower 
part is of a brightiſh blue, The ſnout is long, ſlender, 
and ſharp; and the mouth opens enormouſly wide.. 
Near the end of the lower jaw there are four or five la 
teeth bending inwards, but the reſt are ſo ſmall as hardly 
to. be perceived. 'The upper jaw has likewiſe four- 
large ones, and the reſt are as ſmall as in the lower, 
The eyes are little, of a gold colour, and ſpeckled with 
brown, and are covered with a thick tranſparent ſkin.. 
It has only one pair of fins, which are placed at the gills ;. 
but there is a fin on the back, which riſes a little below- 
the gill-fins, and reaches within an inch of the tail, but 
is not flat, as in an Eel, but round. The belly-fin, or that 
which is ſeated on the lower part of the body, begins at 
the vent, and ends about an inch on this ſide the tail. 
The holes of the gills are at ſome diſtance from the head! 
as in Eels. The fleſh is very well taſted and delicate, but 
is full of very ſmall bones, and therefore cannot be eaten 
without ſome trouble. It is taken very frequently in the 
Mediterranean ſea. "HR, 

There are other Sea: Serpents, diſtinguiſhed by the, 
names of the Flat, the Spotted, and the Livid Sea 
' Serpents ;, but thoſe, who have read. the deſcription A: 
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the above, will eaſily, on | inſpection, obſerve the dif- 


ference. | e eee 
The SEA-CRICEET is a fiſh of the Cod or Whiting 
kind; it is in ſhape like a Conger, though ſhorter in 


13 for it is only nine inches long; beſides it is 
flatter on each ſide, and of a lighter colour. It has four 


barbs or ſtriags under its chin, two of which proceed 


from one root, and two from another. The tail fins are 


black on the edge as in the Conger, and there are ſmall 
ſcales that are of an unuſual ſhape and ſituation; for they 
are narrow, longiſh, and do not lie upon each other as 
in other fiſh, but are diſtin, and placed in no manner 
of order. 5 5 | 
N The SEA-WOLF has a ſmooth body, being with- 
out ſcales and very ſlippery. Itis ſomewhat in the ſhape 
of an Eel ; but is of a browniſh grey, and the ſides- are 
adorned with blackiſh tranſverſe ſhades. The head is 
large, and flat above the eyes, and the cheeks ſeem to 
be ſwelled and puffed out. It is a moſt voracious fiſh, 
and will bite hard with its terrible teeth. The fin 
on the back, which runs from the head to the tail, has 
very ſoft rays, and there is another oppoſite to it, that 
runs from the vent to the tail. At the gills there are 


two roundiſh and large fins. It is taken in the ſea 


near Yorkſhire and Northumberland, and is ſometimes 
ſeen about a yard in length © 


2 —— 
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of Fi that want the Belly ns. 


N ff thee ORB, or. SEA WEATHER-COCK, by. 
' | fome called the SEA PORCUPINE, has a 
roundiſh globous body, from whence it has its name. 
It can blow up its. body much like a. bladder, and is. 
beſet * with long 8 eſpecially on the: ſides, 


where the baſes of the prickles are divided into two 


other ſhort. ones, and end under the ſkin. It differs 


from our. Sea Porcupine in having the eye-brows. 
aced higher, and in having the head more round; 
ikewiſe, it is all over ſpotted, which ours is not. 
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The PRICKLVY ORB, or SEA PORCUPINE, 
of South America, has a mouth like that of a frog, and 
is above ſeven inches long. The head is broad, and 
ſpeckled with black ſpots, eſpeeially near the gill 
ns. The prickles of this fiſh are of a flattiſh ſhape, 
whereas - thoſe in the former are round: there are alſo 
broad duſky ftripes, which run along the back. 
To enumerate the various ſpecies of the Orb, as 
deſcribed: by naturaliſts, would be endleſs, and indeed 
unneceſſary, fince the deſcription of the above will 
always be ſufficient to enable the curious to diſtinguiſh 
fiſh of this kind from any other, and their own ob- 
ſervations will. point out to them wherein they differ. 
The SEA HEDGE-HOG is covered all over 
with thick thorns or prickles, and has a head leſs pro- 
minent than the former, but the body is rounder and 
bigger. It ſwims very ſlowly, and conſequently would 
be an eaſy prey for other fiſh, if it was not ſo well 
armed with prickles:”: +577 2 5 H 
It has no head, for the eyes and tail are fixed to the 
belly. Inſtead of teeth it has two hard ſmall tones an 
inch broad, which it makes uſe of to cruſh Sea-crabs 
to pieces, as well as ſmall ſhell-fiſh, on which it lives; 
It is all over armed with thick prickles about as lon 
as the tags of laces, and as ſharp as needles, which it 
can raiſe upright, or lay down at pleaſure. In the 
middle of the belly there is a ſort of a bladder or bag 
filled with wind, of which they make exceeding 
yoo ifinglaſs or fiſh-glew. The other ſorts of Sea 
edge-hogs differ little from this, except in the ſitu- 
ation and-fize of their prickles ; for they are ſhorter in 
ſome and flenderer in others, and in ſome again the 
5 ſorm a ſort of large ſtars. L 1 1 51532 it 
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* This fiſh is taken by throwing a line into the water, at the 
end of which is a hook covered with a piece of Sea-Crab. When 
the fiſh has ſwallowed it, and wants to get away, finding itſelf 
ſtopped by the line, all the prickles are briſtled up; inſomueb 
that, when he is drawn on ſhore, it is impoſſible. to lay hold on 
any part of the body for this reaſon they drag it ſome diſtance 
from the water, where it dies in a ſhort time, Sometimes this 
fiſh is thicker than a buſhel, and yet o is no more fleſh fit 
for eating than is found on a ſmall . 
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4 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
The SEA PIGEON has its name from its head, 
which is thought to be like that of a Pigeon, and its 
breaſt is alſo like that of a Cropper. It has ſcales, 
but there are ſpots en the ſkin of various figures. It is 


ſeldom caught, and has a diſagreeable taſte. 


*% The TRIANGULAR HORNED-FISH, that 
has a long ſpine or .prickle in the middle of the head 
which is covered with -ſkin, is of a middle fize,. 
and is beautifully marked with pretty broad ' waved 
Fpots, of a dufky colour on the back and jaws: In many 
other-triangular fiſh, that have horns on their heads, 
there are no ſcales on the top of the tail, but ſometimes 
there is a ſingle ſcale either on the upper or lower 

t, and ſometimes one on both. There are various 
other ſorts of this fiſh, that differ only in ſome few 
3 which, for the ſake of brevity, may here 

every properly mitten. 
The SEA HORSE, beſt known by the ancient 
name of HIPPOCAMPUS, never exceeds nine inches 
in length; and, in the head, ſnout, and mane, is 
ſomewhat like a horſe. It is about the thickneſs of a 
man's thumb, and the body is full of clefts and fur- 
rows. The ſnout is a ſort of a tube, with à hole at 
the bottom, to which there is a cover that he can open and 
Mut at pleaſure. The upper part of the body ſeems 
to have ſeven ſides; but below the vent it reſembles a 
figure conſiſting of four ſides. The eyes are ſmall and 
8 and between them are two high tubercles. 

The tail ends in a point, and 1s generally very much: 
bent. Behind the eyes, where the gills are placed in 
other fiſh, there are two fins which look e ears, 
and above them are two holes, but there are no gills 
neither outwardly nor inwardly. The whole body 
ſeems to be compoſed of griſtly rings, and on the in- 
termediate membranes of which ſeveral ſmall prickles 
are placed. The colour is of a dark green, but to- 
wards the tail inclining to black. The belly is marked 
with ſpots of a whitiſh blue. It is taken in the Mea 
terranean, and alſo in the weſtern ocean. 

The SEA HORSE WITH A MANE is four times 
as large as that without, and in the middle of the belly 
there is a ſmall fin or blackiſh membrane. From the 
top of the head and neck there are long bairs, wh 
. 3. ang. 
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hang down like 4 mane, The ſmooth Sea-horſe with- 
out prickles has but few farrows. The ſmall ſmooth 
Sea-horſe, with a great number of furrows, has thirty- 
five on the tail. It is found in the ſtraits of Sunda in 
the Eaft-Indies. In the prickled Sea-horſe there are 
thirty furrows from the back fin downwards; and in 
the greater ſmooth Sea-horſe there are twenty-five, and 
in another thirty-five, Likewiſe, in the greater ſmooth 
Sea-horle, there are a great number of blackiſh 
ſpecks or ſpots, whereas all the reſt are entirely with- 
out, | | 
The SEA GOAT has a compreſſed head, with the 
eyes placed in the upper part. The mouth is ſmall, 
and in each jaw there are eight teeth, pot ſerrated, but - 
joined together like thoſe of mankind. There are 
four pills that have not'a bony but a ſkinny cover. 
Almoſt in the middle of the back there are three very 
ſtrong and large prickles joined together by a mem- 
brane, of which that before is three times as big as 
the two others. This fiſh can raiſe them, or lay 
down when he pleaſes, in a bony furrow made for that 
purpoſe ; which particular ſeems peculiar to this fiſh, 
t 15 covered with ſcales which are not like thoſe of a 
fiſh, but rather of a Serpent; for beſides their being 
placed in ſuch an order, that the lines between them, 
interſecting each other, make a ſart of chequer work, 
they alſo ſack ſo extremely faſt to the ſkin, that they 
cannot be {eparated from it. The colour is of a 
reen, ſpeckled with blue; but the blackiſh fins of 
the back and belly are marked with blue and red ſpots. 
The ſhape is broad, very flat, and almoſt roundiſh ; 
but it ſeldom exceeds two pounds in weight. 1 
The GUAPERUA is a long fiſh, with a tail almoſt 
ſquare, and not forked, and the * the head is 
broad. It differs from the former in having its. teeth 


ſharpened in a peculiar manner, in having but two 
1 1 F 75 which the as in a wr fiſh, 

a double row of pretty large teeth as rough as 2 
law. The top of the e is — ſo flat. The length 
of this fiſh is near ſixteen inches, and it is almoſt five. 
broad, There are other ſorts of this fiſh ; but the 
- deſcription of this is ſufficient, x 


The 


f 


42 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
The BELLOWS or TRUMPET FISH is ſmall, 
near four inches long, and about an inch and a half 


broad. It is covered with rough ſcales, and has a 


long ſnout, for it is almoſt equal to one third of the 
length of the whole body. The eyes are large, and 
their iris is white: on the back there riſes a very 
ſtrong ſpine of a great length, to which there correſ- 


ponds a furrow on the back part. 
The PAMPUS, of Sir Hun, Sloane, is the leaſt of 
its kind, wort Drag fo inches long, and four and a 
half broad in the middle part. It is roundiſh at the 
beginning, and from thence to the tail it grows gradu- 
ally more ſlender. The tongue is round, fleſhy, and 
ſpotted ; and the jaws are armed with ſmall ſharp 
teeth. The eyes are large, with an ample iris of a 
filver colour. There are four fins ; one beginning 
on the middle of the back, and ending at the tail ; the 
ſecond; oppoſite to this, runs from the vent to the tail ; 
and at the pills there are two long ones, but there are 
none on the belly. The tail is forked, and two inches 
and a half in length; and there is an arched line 
running along the upper part of the ſide, which is 
ſtrait in the middle. It is covered all over with ſmall 
white ſcales. The belly is round, the bones ſharp, 
and beſet with teeth like wool- cards. | 
The RIBBAND FISH is pretty ftrait along the belly. 
The back is roundiſh, and forms an edge along its 
ridge. It is fix inches in length, and two in breadth 
where broadeſt, for near the tail it is little more than 
a quarter of an inch broad. Tt is much compreſſed 
fideways, brown on the back, and of a lightiſh co- 
lour on the belly. It has a fin on each fide the head, 
and a pair of fins beneath them, between the head and 
the belly. There is alſo a fingle fin on the lower part 
of the belly near the vent. A long ſharp fin riſes 
from the higheſt part of the back, and behind that a 
narrow fin, which runs the whole length of the ridge 
of the back towards the tail. The fins and tail are of 
a duſky colour :- there is a reddiſh circle round the eye, 
and a black ſpot between the noſtrils; there is alſo 
a broad black liſt running round the head and paſſing 
through the eyes, beſides two other black or . duſky 
liſts bordered with white ; the firſt paſſing a little 
| | obliquely 
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OF FIS HES. 43 
obliquely below the head, and the other from the long 
fin on the back quite through the tail, which makes 
this iſh” appear às if it were bound with ribbands. 
It is a Weſt-Indian fiſh, and was caught near the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands. _ OE 20s LOTT 3 
3 The SUN FISH has a broad ſhort body, which is 
covered: behind with a circular fin that ſerves initead 
of a tail; ſo that it ſeems to be only one half of a 
fiſh, with the tail-part cut off. Its common length is 
about two feet, and yet it 1s found to weigh upwards 
of one hundred pounds. Tt' has no ſcales, but is 
covered with a hard rough thick ſkin. The baek 4s 


blackiſh; and the belly of a filver colour; but both _ 


belly and back terminate in a ſharp ridge. The 
mouth is very ſmall for the bigneſs of the fiſh, and 
when opened is roundiſh. The jaws are hard, rough, 
and ſharp, and ſeem to be armed with ſeveral rows 
of ſharp teeth. There are four holes in the head, 
beſides the noſtrils, which laſt are placed between the 
Jie: and the mouth. The eyes are ſmall, and of a 
duſky yellow near the pupil; and about the circular 
fin, which ſurrounds the. tail, there 1s; a broad ftripe, 
which makes it appear to be bound as with a fillet. 
There are two large. fins near the back part, and two 
ſmall ones. at ſome diſtance behind the eyes, but in 
the fame line with the eyes.. "Se #42990 
It is called the Sun-fiſh from the roundneſs of its 
body, or perhaps becauſe it ſhines in the night. 
However, this quality does not belong to this .fiſh 
alone. It is taken both in the Mediterranean ſea and 
in the ocean, as well as near Penzance in Cornwall. - 
* The SWORD FISH may be eafily known 
from any other by its ſnout, being in the ſhape of a 
ſword. It is fifteen feet in length, and two hundred 
pounds in weight. The body is long and round, and 
the head thick, but it grows gradually ſmaller towards 
the tail. The ſkin is very thin and ſmooth. The 
upper jaw terminates in a very long ſnout like a two- 
| * ſword; and the lower is exceeding. ſharp at the 
end, making a very acute angle. The. ſnout is one 
third of the whole length of the fiſh, and there 1s only 
one fin on the tail, which runs atmoſt the whole length 
of the back. The tail is forked and almoſt in the wm 
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44 THE NATURAL HISTORY 


of a half moon, and has only one pair of fins at the 
gills. There are two fins on the lower part of the body 
near the vent, and the ſtomach is long, almoſt in the 
ſhape of a cone. e 


3 HA. KR. 
Of bony Fiſh, that La fe en flexible ins on their 
| | acks. | 


HE COD-FISH, or KEELING, is about three 

1 feet long and upwards, and has different names 
from the different places, as well as from the different 
manner of curing it. Hence it is called Green-f/þ, 
Jeeland-fiſh, Aberdeen-fiſh, North ſea- cod, Stock-fiſh, 
Poor John, and Barrelled-cod, "Thoſe that are ſmall 
and young of this kind are called Codlings: 

It is a thick round fiſh, with a large head, and a 
prominent belly. It is brown on the back, white un- 
derneath, and interſperſed with yellow ſpots. The 
ſcales are ſmall, flicking cloſe to the ſkin, and the eyes 
are large, and covered with. a looſe tranſparent mem- 
brane. It has a barb on the lower jaw, about, an inch 
in length; and the tongue is broad, round, foft, and 
ſmooth. There are ſeveral rows of teeth in the jaws, 

PE | G0, ee e Aer 

The Sword-fiſh is ſtill taken between Traly and Sicily, as it 
was formerly. Their cuſtom is to place watchmen on the high 
cliffs that hang over the ſea, whoſe buſineſs is to obſerve the 
motions of theſe fiſh, As ſoon as they perceive any, they give 
notice to the boats below, and, by ſigns before agreed upon, they 
direct them what courſe to take. As ſoon as 2 near 

them, a fiſherman, who is uſed to the ſport, climbs up a ſmall 
maſt placed in the boat for that purpoſe, to obſerve the fiſh he 
deſigns to ſtrike, at the ſame time directing the rowers which 
way to ſteer, When they have almoſt overtaken one, the fiſher- 
man immediately conies down, and ſtrikes a ſpear or harpoon into 
his body, the handle of which, being looſe in the ſocket, parts 
from it, while the iron part, which is made faſt to a long cord, 
remains in the body: then the fiſh is fuffered to flounce about 
till he is tired, and grows faint with loſs of blood, After this 
* either hoiſt him into the boat, or if he is very large tow him 
on more. 
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one of which is longer than the reſt, and there are like- 

ne . viſe tech in che palate and in the throat. 
dy The fleſh is exceeding good, and in high eſteem, 
he and is greatly in requeſt when ſalted during the Lent- 
ſeaſon. Freſh Cod for immediate uſe is caught in the 
ſeas all round Great Britain; however, there are par- 
ticular times for fiſhing in particular places; and 
they are to be found in greater plenty in ſome places, 
at ſome times of the year, than in others. Thus, 
from Zafer to Whitfuntide, is the beſt ſeaſon at 
Alanby, Workington," and Whitehaven, on the coaſt 
of Lancaſhire and Cumberland; on the weſt part of 
Ireland, from r of April to the beginning 
of June; to the north and north eaſt of Ireland, from 
Chriſtmas to Michaelmas; and to the north eaſt of 
England, from — — to Mid ſummer. wet ine 

But the chief ſupport of the Cod-fiſhery at preſent 
are the fiſhing banks of Newfoundland, which are a ſort 
of mountains covered with the ſea, where the water is 
much more ſhallow than in other places. One of theſe 
is called the GR EAT-BAxx, and well deſerves that 
name, for it is four hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and an hundred in breadth. It is about ſeventy five 
miles from the iſland called Newfoundland in America ; 
and the beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt Cod are thoſe taken 
on the ſbuch · ſide of the bank, for thoſe on the north- 
ide are much fmaller. The ſeaſon for catching 
them on this bank is from the beginning of February 
to the end of April and the beginning of May; for at 
1 this time the fiſh, which had withdrawn during the 
winter into deep water, return back and grow very 
e fat. Thoſe that are taken from March to Juhy will 
e keep pretty well; but thoſe that are caught in July, 
y Auguſt” and September, will ſoon be good for nothing,” 
without a great deal of care; However, this fifhing 


- is ſometimes over in a month or ſix weeks, and ſome- 
h times it continues fix months. . 
- When Lent begins to draw near, though the fiſh- 


T ermen have caught but half their , yet they will 
haſten homewards, becauſe the markets are beſt at 
t that time 3 however, ſome will make a ſecond voyage, 
before others: have got a ſuſſicient cargo for the — : 
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Each fiſherman can take but one at a time, and yet 
thoſe who are expert at the buſineſs will catch from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred in a day. They 
are all taken with a hook and line baited with the 
entrails of other Cod-fiſh, except the firſt... This is a 
very fatiguing employment, both on account of the 
heavineſs of the fiſh, and the coldneſs of the weather: 
for though the GR BAT-BAx k lies between forty and 
forty-eight degrees of latitude, which might be ſup- 
poſed to be a warm climate, yet the weather in the 
ſeaſon of fiſhing is generally very ſevere.  _ 


They falt the Cod-fiſh on board the ſhips in the fol. 


lowing. manner: they cut off the head, open the belly, 
and take out the guts, and then the ſalter lays. them 
fide by fide, head to tail, at the bottom of the veſſel, 
for about a fathom or two ſquare ; when one layer is 
compleated he covers it with ſalt, and lays on another, 
which he covers as before. Thus he diſpoſes of all 
the . fiſh that is caught in one day; for care is. taken 
not to mix thoſe. of different days together. After 
the Cod has lain thus three or four days, they are 
removed into another part of the veſſel and ſalted 
afreſh. After this they are ſuffered to lie till the veſſel 
has procured its full cargo, or till they think proper 
to depart for their deſigned port. Sometimes they are 
ut into barrels and packed up, and this is generally 
lege by the name of Barrel-cod, which is accounted 
the eſt. : eur t EA , . | FE 
They do not always ſalt the Cod-fiſh, for they dry 
ſome on ſhore; and this they fiſh for along the, coaſt 


of Placentia in N from Cape Race to the 


bay of Experts; within which limits there are ſeveral 
commodious harbours and places to dry the fiſh in. 
Thoſe who intend to dry their fiſh in the ſun always 
take them in, the ſummer ſeaſon, that being the. only 
time proper for that purpoſe. The fiſh. that are choſen 
for drying are of a ſmaller. ſort, which are more fit 
for their purpoſe, becauſe they ſooner take ſalt, 
When the fiſhing veſſels are arrived at any particular 
port, he who gets in firſt is entitled to the quality and 
privilege of admiral, and has the choice of his ſtation, 


as well as of the ſtage which they make uſe of. As 
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et ſoon as they are got into a harbour they ny. all their 
u 


m veſſels, leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the 
* maſts, In the mean while the mates go on ſhore to 
le provide tents, which are covered with branches of fir, 


a and the ſails are laid over them. They alſo make a. 
ge ſcaffold fifty or ſixty feet long, and twenty broad. 
8 While theſe things are preparing, the reſt of the crew 
d are buſied in fiſhing, and as faſt as they catch any 
J- they open them, an ſalt them on moveable benches ; 
le but the main ſalting is performed on the ſcaffold. 

| When the fiſh has taken falt, they then waſh them, 
| and lay them in heaps on the galleries of the ſcaffold. 
7 This done, they afterwards range them on hurdles, 
m only a fiſh thick, head to tail, with the back upper- 


l, moſt, While they lie in this manner, they take care 
15 to turn and ſhift them four times during every twenty- 
„, four hours. When they begin to dry, they lay them 
I in heaps, ten or twelve together, to retain their 
n warmth, and continue to enlarge the heap every day 


5 till it is double its firſt bulk. At length they make one 
e heap out of two, and continue to turn them every day 
d as before; but when they are quite dry they lay them 
el in huge piles, as large as hay-ſtacks. £ A 9 
r They not only ſalt the body of the fiſh, but their 
e tripes and tongues, which are afterwards barrelled up, 
y as alſo the roes ; which laſt are of ſervice to throw into 
d the ſea, in order to draw other fiſh together, parti- 
cularly PiLCHARDs, They alſo get an oil from this 
fiſh, which is uſed for drefling leather, and all. the 


k other purpoſes of train oil. Ys n | 
e. The WHITING POLLACE is 7 than a com- 
J mon WHITIN o, but is pretty much of the ſame ſhape, 

. only it is broader, and not ſo thick: the back is of a 
'S dirty green colour. It differs from a Cod-fiſh in bein 

y leſs; in being proportionably broader, and not ſo 
n thick; in having a leſſer head, in wanting a barb, and 
it in having the lower pair of fins much leſ 6. 


The ſides beneath the lateral lines are variouſſy 

Ir ſtreaked with a duſky yellow, and the body is ſcaly, 
d but the ſcales are very ſmall. The mouth is large, 
„ the teeth little, and the tongue is ſharp at the point. 
Ss. The eyes are of a ſilver colour and large, _ the 
FS WW WS; wer 
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lower jaw is a little more prominent than the upper. 
He feeds upon fiſh; particularly/Sand-eels, 
The fleſtv is of little uſe in medicine, though the 
teeth are ſaid to be abſorbent when reduced to powder, 
and againſt looſeneſſes and ſpitting of blood. 
The CORAL FISH, ealled in CorrnwalltheRawring 
Pol rAck, is very much like the former, only it is a 
little longer, and more ſlender. The lateral lines 
are not bent at the beginning like'a bow, as in the 
former; beſides which they are white and broad, by 
which mark they diſtinguiſh it from the Whiting- 
ara It is not variegated with yellowiſh ſtreaks 
1 


ke that; and the colour is blacker, more lively and 


ſhining; from whence it is called the Coal-fiſh, The 
fleſh is not ſo good as that of a Cod, but it is better than 
a-Haddock, They are taken on the coaſts of Nortb- 
umberland and Yorkſtire, as well as on thoſe of Corn- 
ball. | 0 5 
The BIB, or BLIND, ſo called by the inhabitants of 
Cornwall; has a barb under its chin, in which it 
agrees with the Cod; but it differs from it in its ſize 
and ſhape, being ſhorter and broader, and the co- 
lour lighter. The ſize of the ſcales are alſo twice as 
large as thoſe of a Cod, and adhere cloſely to the 


ſkin. © The Cod has likewiſe a ſpine or thorn at the 


tail fin, which this wants. 


The VELLOWISH POLLACK is pretty much like 


a Whiting-pollack, only the fins are leſs, and thoſe 
which are under the chin are yellowiſh as well as the 
reſt, but the back and ſides are of a dark yellow, and 
full of ſaffron coloured ſpots. 


* This fiſh” is taken near Penzance and St. Ives in Cornwall; 
but he is ſometimes caught by what they call Rock- fiſhing; that 
is, by ſtanding upon the rocks while they angle. Thoſe that fiſh 
out of a boat or ſmack muſt have a line ſixty yards long; with 
three or four hooks, one above another, and baited with different 
baits. The beſt time for 'ſea-fiſhing is in warm weather, either 
early in the morning, or after ſun-ſet, provided the tide has been 
ebbing near half an hour. The fleſh of this fiſh is well taſted, 
nouriſhing, and "flaky like that of a Cod. The northern people 
bave always been accuſtomed to dry their fiſh, beeauſe it is their 


principal 1nourukment z/ and when a Cod is fo dried it is called 


Stock- ñ ſu, becauſe it muſt always be beaten before it is vſed. 


The 
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The HADDOCEK. is of a middle ſize between a 
Whiting and a Cod, and the colour is blackiſh on the 
back with ſmall ſcales. _ A black line runs from the 
upper corner of the gills to the tail ; and on the middle, 
on both fides, not far from the gills, there 1s a large 
black ſpot, which diſtinguiſhes it from all others. The 
eyes are large; a barb hangs down from the lower jaw 
about an inch long, and the tail is forked. In other 
things it reſembles a Cod, | 

The WHITING differs from all other fiſh of this 
kind, in being the leaſt, in having the upper jaw 
longer than the lower, and in the teeth, which appear 
out of the mouth when it is ſhut. Likewiſe, the belly 
fins in this kind are placed more forward than in the 
reſt, and it wants a barb. It is called a Whiting, be- 
cauſe the colour of the back is much 9 9 — an in 
any other of this kind. It is a flender fiſh for its ſize, 
eſpecially towards the tail, for about the head the 
make is conſiderably larger. The fins below the vent 
are ſpeckled with black, the ſcales are ſmall, and the 
eyes are large, and covered with a tranſparent looſe | 
ſkin, The fleſh is ſweet, tender, and univerſally eſ- | 10 
teemed in all parts of the world, where it is caught, for did 
its wholeſomeneſs. Ne 
There are two ſmall oblong ſtones in the head of a 
Whiting that are ſaid to be good in fits of the gravel, 
and are proper to ſtop looſeneſſes, and to abſorb acids 1 
in the ſtomach. | | 4 | 

The WHITING POUT is a remarkable broad fiſh, - 1 
in proportion to its length, by which it may be readily yt 
diſtinguiſhed from all other fiſh of this Lind. The 17 
extremity of the tail and fins are blackiſh, and at the —_ 
roots of the gill fins, on each fide, there are large , 
black ſpots... It is about eleven inches in length, and 4 
three and a half in breadth, and the firſt back fo, which 0 q: 
is of a triangular ſhape, is produced into a longiſh | 

Vor. III. R horn. | 
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* The catching of Whitings in a boat or ſmack is diverting 
enough, becauſe they bite very freely, and require no nice tackle . 
to take them, The places where they lie may be readily known 
from the Sea-gulls that always hover over them; and they may | | 
| 
| 


— 


certainly be met with if they ſeem to dip into the water every 
now and then. | : 


co THE NATURAL HISTORY 
horn. The ſcales are ſmall, and every where of a ſilver 
colour, as in the Whiting; but the mouth is much 
narrower than the reſt of its kind. The young fiſh of 
this fort are called Vhiting- Maps by the Londoners, 
and are generally very common in the month of 
October. F Car 
The HAKE is above a cubit in length, and is of 
the ſhape of a river Pike, for which reaſon ſome call it 
the Sea-pike. The back is of light colour, and the 
belly of a dirty white, with ſmall ſcales. The head is 
broad and flat, and the mouth large like that of 2 
Pike, being full of ſharp teeth. The tongue is ſmooth, 
the eyes large and of a gold colour, being covered with 
as tranſparent a membrane as in ſome of the Cod kind, 
The tail is not forked, but terminates in a right line, 
It feeds upon other fiſh, and the fleſh js ſoft and 
. 1585 ieee | 
The LING, fo called by the Exgliſb on account of 
its length, is for ſhape and colour much like a Hake, 
only it 15 longer, and the ſcales are not cloſely adhering 
to the ſkin, The head is flat and depreſſed as in 
a Hake, from which it differs in being bigger and 
longer in proportion to its bulk. The tail is round, 
not forked, and there are a multitude of rays on the 
back fin. The rays of the ſecond pair of fins are long, 
though leſs than the. fins themſelves. The lower jaw 
ofa Hake is a little longer than the upper, but in this 
the upper is longeſt. The Hake has no barb, but this 
has, beſides many appendages, perhaps forty, and 
that has none. Likewiſe the fleſh is much better, and 
more wholeſome than that of a Hake, and is preferred 
to all other ſalt fiſh f. | 


* The Hake is caught in great plenty about Penzance in Corn- 
wall, and is to be met with almoſt every where in the Britiſh and 
German.oczans. The proper time of catching Halte at Fiſcard, 
and ather places between Wales and Ireland, is from; Whitſuntide 
to St. James's tide, | | n 

This fiſh is frequently taken near Penzance in Cornwall, and 
may be caught among the iſlands of Scotland all the year. To the 
north-eaſt it may be met with from Zaſter to Midſummer, and to 
the north-eaſt of Ireland from Cbriſimas to Michaelmas, 
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Of Fig of the Tunny lind. 

„ Tu TUNNY- FISH, or SPANISH MACK- 

: REL, ſometimes grows. to ſo great a bulk 


that it might be placed among the Whale kind ; for ſome 
have weighed above an hundred pounds. 'They are 
ſeven feet long, and have a round body, which de- 
creaſes gradually from the middle till it becomes ex- 
ceeding lender at the tail. It reſembles in all things 


2 common Mackrel, except its bulk, and therefore 


needs no farther deſcription. * _ 30 12 

The TUNNY is a fiſh of paſſage, for it rambles 
from one part of the ſea to another at a conſiderable 
diſtance. In the months of September and October they 
leave the ocean, and paſs through the itraits of Gié- 
raltar into the Mediterranean ſea towards the Levant. 
They are often taken on the coaſt of Cornwall with 
their ſtomachs full of Pilchards. Moſt authors ſeem to 
think that the place of ſpawning is the Black ſea, and 


that they croſs the Mediterranzan for that purpoſe. The 


fleſh of this fiſh, though not very delicate, is ſaid to 
eat well enough when properly cooked. + | 
| D 2 [> The 


„ Theſe fiſh always ſwim in ſhoals, and they may be readily 
known by the great noiſe they make when they paſs along ; for 
they agitate the ſea with great violence, They are extremely 
afraid of thunder: at that time they are eaſily taken with nets, 
which are made for that purpoſe, in the Mediterranean, 

+ The time of fiſhing for Tunnies begins in September, and 
they are caught by a ſort of wears made of ſmall canes, which 
the French call Madragnes, ſome of which are ſaid to be a mile 
in compaſs, They are divided into ſeveral partitions, and the 
fiſh, having entered the large ones, are drove from thence into 
the ſmaller ; for they are like ſheep, if one leads the way, all the 
reſt will follow. The inmoft partition of all is of a cloſer con- 
texture than the reft, and is floored as it were with a net. When 
they take out the fiſh, they draw it ſo near the ſhore, that the 
ten hg 6 be within five feet of the ſurface of the water, and 

& 


then he fiſhermen leap inte it, as into a. fiſh-pond, laying bold 
of the iſh by the ſmall part of their tails, and throw them into 
boats, Where they immediately die. 


When they are brought to land, they hang them up in the air, 


and then cut off their heads; takipg aut their catrails, r 
| * our 
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The MACKREL is generally a foot, and ſometimes 
a foot and a half in length. The body is long, round, 
thick, and fleſhy, but towards the tail very ſlender and 
ſmall. It is not entirely without ſcales, for it has ſome 
1555 are thin and ſmall. Underneath the lines, that 
divide the ſides in the middle, it is of a bright ſilver co- 
Jour, but above them of a bluiſh green. On the back, 
towards the fides, proceed ſeveral dark ftreaks, which 
by diverfifying the colour contribute greatly to the 
beauty of the fiſh. The tail is ſo very much forked, 
that it ſeems almoſt to be parted into two diſtin& fins. 
The jaws are of an equal length, and furniſhed with 
ſmall teeth: the eyes are large, the tongue ſharp, 
and the noſtrils ſmall and round. The Mackrel may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Tunny by the ſmallneſs of its 
ſize, and by the blackiſh lines on the ſides, ſome of 
which are ſtraight, and others crooked. It is a fiſh of 
prey ; for there are often ſmall fiſh found in its belly, * 

The fleſh of Mackrel is very good when freſh, eſ- 
pecially if they are dreſſed when juſt taken out of the 
water. There is ſuch a difference between them at 
that time and when they are brought to London as is not 
to be conceived but by thoſe who have made the trial. 
However, they are not to be deſpifed when they are 
; | well 


8 per , * 
* 
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their bodies into pieces, they broil them on large gridirons, or 
fry them with oil- olive. This done, they ſeaſon them with alt, 
pepper, cloves, and a few bay leaves, and then put them into 
3 with freſh oil-olive and a little vinegar, In this condition 
they are tran ſported. into different parts of Europe by the name of 
| Sea-turny. The fleſh of this fiſh, though not delicate, is very 
uſeful; for, when it is properly cooked in the manner above 
directed, and cured with good oil, it is as firm and white as veal, 
and eats pretty much like it. Some are very fond of it at all 
times, thinking it to be a fiſh of very good taſte, very wholeſome, 
and yielding good nouriſhment, | 

__* Matkrel fwim in large ſhoals in divers parts of the ocean, 
but particularly on the coaſts of 1 and France. They enter 
the Engliſþ channel in April, taking their courſe through the 
Kraits of Dover; and in Fan they advance as far as Corrmoal!, 
Suſſex, Normandy, and Picardy. They are taken either with an 
angle- rod, or with nets; and, when they are angled for, it muſt 
be out of a boat, ſmack, or ſhip that lies at anchor, They will 
—. ay any thing, inſomuch -that they will take a bit. of fearlet 


” 


1k 


„ ESSE... © 
wall cured by pickling and put up in barrels. There 


are two ways of pickling them; the firſt is by opening 


and gutting them, and filling their bellies with ſalt, 
cramming it in as faſt as poſſible with a ſtick ; this done 
they range them in rows at the bottom of the veſſel, 
ſtrew ing ſalt between the layers. The other way is 
to put them immediately into tubs of brine made of 
freſh water and ſalt, letting them ſteep long enough to 
imbibe ſalt ſufficient to preſerve them from corrupting. 
After this they put them into barrels, taking care to 
preſs them down cloſe. 

% The ALBICORE is fix or ſeven feet in length, 
with yellowiſh eyes, and a forked yellowiſh grey tail. 
The bottom of the belly is blue, inclining to green, 
and near the tail there are ſeveral ſhort fins on the 
under part, Theſe fiſh are very bright, and ſhine like 
filver when they are catched at ſea with hooks, which 
they often are by the-ſailors to their very great refreſh- 
ment, the fleſh being very good and well taſted. They 
are very common between the tropicks, but they 
wander farther torthe north when the ſun 1s in the nor- 
thern ſigns, | | „ 

3X The BONETTOE is about three feet in length, 
and two in circumference. It is often ſeen' in com- 
pany with the Albicore, and has a ſharp head, a ſmall 
mouth, large gills, full filver eyes, and a tail like a. 
half- moon. It has no ſcales except on the middle of 
the ſides, where there is a line of a gold colour, which- 
runs from the head to the tail. On this line there is 
placed a double row of ſcales, which are ſmooth two 
thirds of the length, but it begins to be rough when it 
reaches the tail. It is greeniſh on the back and fides,. 
but ſhines on the belly like ſilver. It has ſeven fins, 
two on the back, two at the gills, a pair on the belly 
juſt below the gills, and one in the middle of the belly 
oppoſite to the largeſt on the back. From the laſt on 


the back proceeds à ſmall narrow one, which reaches 


to the tail; and another that extends from the laſt on 
noſe to the tail in like manner. Some have er- 


roneouſly thought that the Bonettoe and Albicore are 
the ſame'fiſh; but J can contradict this from my own. 
experience, having often examined and eaten of them 
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The KING'S FISH, called by the Bra/iliar;, 
GUAR APUCU, and by the Pertugugſe, CAVALLO, 
is ſeven feet in length. It is of the thickneſs of a man's 
body, and every where equal, except towards the back 
part, Where it grows gradually ſmaller. The ſnout 
is pointed, and the teeth ſharp, round, and regularly 
placed. The eyes are large, with an iris of a ſilver co- 
Jour ; and the fins and tail are like others of this kind. 
* are alſo ſmall fins on the top of the back and un- 

er the belly, between the hinder back fin, and the fin 
near the vent, and at the tail. It is covered with a ſkin 
of a ſilver colour, which on the belly has a bluiſh 
cait, but on the back is of a deeper blue. On each 
fide there is a crooked line which reaches to the tail, 
and is covered with exceeding fine ſcales. 


Len e eee r, e 
Of Fig of the Trout lind. 


HE GUINIAD, fo called in Wales, is bred in 
Pemble-meer, a lake in Merionethſpire. The 
ſhape is not much unlike that of a Salmon, and the 
uſual length is about twelve or thirteen inches. The 
back 1s of a duſky colour, and the belly is white. The 
top of the head is of light blue, ſpeckled with darker 
ſpots, and the ends of all the fins are of a dark blue. 
The mouth is much like that of a Herring, the upper 
Jaw being ſomewhat. more prominent than the -lower ; 
and it has no teeth either in the jaws or throat. The 
belly does not terminate ſharp, like a wedge, but is 
-about three quarters of an inch broad ; and the ſcales 
are of a middle ſize. The eyes are large, but have no 
. . pellicle or ſkin to cover them, as many other fiſh have. 
The lateral lines run directly from the corner of the 
gills to the tail, which is forked at the end, 
The Guiniad generally lies at the bottom of the 
lake, among the. weeds termed water gladiol, which is 
peculiar to theſe mountains. It is called Guiniad 
from the whiteneſs of its body; this word ignifying 
BED 7 a ' much 
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much the ſame as Whiting in Egli. They are in 
ſeaſon in ſummer time; and though the fleſh is white, 
it taſtes like that of a Trout; but it is in much higher 
eſteem, becauſe it is a greater rarity. ** 
The SCHELLY, fo called by the inhabitants of 

Cumberland, is the LAVARETO of other authors; 
and is found in the lake termed Hul/e-water, not far 
from Pereth, a town in Cumberland. It is not a very 
large fiſh, for it rarely exceeds two pounds in weight; 
4 for its ſize, it is longer than a Trout, and of the 
ſhape of a Herring, The ſcales are larger than 
thoſe of a Trout, and the ſides and belly are of a filver 
colour. A line runs from the corners of the gills di- 
rectly to the middle of the tail. 
The GRAY-LING, termed in ſome places the 10 
UMBER, bas a long and flatter body than that of a 4 
Trout, and in ſize ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches: Id |. 
in weight it is about half a pound, but in ſome places 
they are three times as heavy. Its back is of a duſky 4 
green inclining to blue, and the ſides are grey, from 1 
whence. it has its name of Gray-ling, though they 1 
ſeem to glitter with ſpangles of gold; and are marked 40 
with black ſpots irregularly placed. The lateral line, 1 
common to all fiſh, is nearer the back than the belly; 7 
the top of the back fin is painted with red, but the 4 | 
lower part is of a blueiſh purple; the fins of the belly 4 
are likewiſe of the ſame colour, that is, of a blueiſh 4 
purple ſpotted with black. It has a little head with _* 
protuberant eyes, whoſe iris is of a filver colour, ſpeck- 
led with a duſky yellow. The mouth is of a middle "1 
ſize, and the upper jaw is longer than the lower; but | 
it has no teeth; the lips are rough like a file, the or 
tongue ſmooth, and the gills quadruple, * | 4 


* This fiſh delights in rivers that run through mountainous 
places, and are to be met with in the ſwiſteſt and cleareſt parts 
of thoſe ſtreams, particularly in the rivers Hodder, Deve, Trent, 

Deræuen, Wye, and Lug. The fleſh may he eaten all the year; 
but their chief ſeaſon is December, at which time the head, gg Ils, 
and the liſt that runs down the back, are black. It is firm, 

White, cleaves like that of a Salmon, and is accounted very good 
and wholeſome, It is a briſk ſprightly fiſh when in the water, 
ſwimming as ſwift as an arrow out of a bow. They _— in 
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„The SALMON has different names, according to 
its different ages; for thoſe that are taken in the river 


Ribble in Yorkſhire, are in the firſt year called-Smelts, 


in the ſecond Sprods, in the third Morts, in the fourth 
Forktails, in the fifth Half-fiſh, and in the fixth, at 
which time they are 7 5 to have attained their 
proper growth, they are judged worthy of the name of 
Salmons. The fize of this fiſh, is much the ſame in 
moſt parts of Faurogze ; and when they are largeſt they 
weigh near forty pounds. apr iN bee gdh 


The Salmon is a very beautiful fiſh, and js every 
where in great eſteem ; the body is longiſn, covered 
with ſmall thin ſcales, and the head is ſmall with a 
Trp ſnout, ang the tail is forked. The colour on 


the back is blueiſh, on the other parts, white, gene- 


rally intermixed with blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, placed 
in a very agreeable manner. The female may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the male, by having à longer and 
more hooked ſnout, in having ſcales that are not quite 
fo bright, and having its body ſpeckled over With dark 
brown ſpots. Likewiſe the belly is flatter, the fleſh 
1s more dry, and not ſo red ; nor yet is the taſte fo 
agreeable. . We h 
The excreſcence which grows out of the lower jaw 
of the male, and is a bony griſtle like the peak of a 
Hawk, is not a fign of his being ſickly, as Walton and 
Others have thought ; but is a defence provided by 
nature againſt ſuch fiſh as would devour their ſpawn. 
It grows to the length of about two inches, anc * 
ö 5 . | | 0 
Eg 


May; and in December, when in their higheſt perfection, on a 
mild, ſun-ſhiny day, they bite beſt for about two hours before 
noon, and, in ſummer, his hours of biting are like thoſe of 
a Trout; but your tackle muſt be finer than for that fiſh, and 
your hook whipped to filk-worm-gut, well waxed with virgin's- 
wax, Fiſh fix or nine inches from the bottom, he being more 
apt to riſe than deſcend. He is the quickeſt - ſighted and mot 
eaſily to be ſcared of any fiſh ; ſo that the angler muſt keep con- 
cealed as much as poſſible: he is tender mouthed, and will break 
his hold, if not gem ly uſed when ſtruck. He will take all the 
Trout's baits but the Minnow : his flies muſt be ſmall, and under 
water. An aſh-grub, dock-worm, wheat or malt, or a ſmall 
red- worm, are better than any. He ſeeks the largeſt and ſwifteſt 
Kreams, and is generally found near middle-water. 
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off when he returns to the ſea. He is likewiſe more 
ſpotted in freſh water than in the ſea. The teeth are 
mall in proportion to its body; and the gills are 
four double, with a broad cover full of red ſpots, of 
the ſame colour as on the ſides; for towards the back, 
they are more duſky. The fleſh i not ſo red at firſt, 
as when it is boiled or ſalted; and it is tender, flaky, 
and luſcious; for which reaſon it ſatisſies ſooner, and 
is harder of digeſtion, though generally preferred to 
that of other fiſh. About the time of f Ng it grows 
more inſi pid, and loſes a great deal of its lively colour. 
Some begin to be out of ſeaſon about the beginning of 
July, and others much later: which may be known by 
their falling away, their loſing their beautiful ſpots, 
and by their colour; inſemuch, that when they are 
gone out of ſeaſon, they look like fiſh of a different 
ind: : | | | 
The SALMON-FRY, called in ſome. countries a 
Salmon-Smelt, is by moſt. thought to be the offspring 
of a ſickly Salmon, which has been forcibly detaine 
from viſiting the ſalt water; but however that be, it 
is agreeable enough to the eye, though its taſte is very 
ordinary and infipid. The Salmon chuſes the rivers 
for its abode about fix months in the year, entering 
the freſh water about February or March, in ſome 
countries, where they continue to the autumnal ſeaſon, 
at which time they caſt their ſpawn, and ſoon after 
return to the ſea. However, it is ſaid, that the Sal- 
mons of the river Ex in Dewonſpire, and of the Wye and 
in Monmeuthjhire,'are in ſeaſon during the other ſix 
months, and that they never frequent the Vye and U&_ 
the ſame year; for when they are found in the one, there 
are none in the other. In general, the ſalt water con- 
— moſt to their growth, and the freſn renders them 
at. | N ' 1 
When the time of ſpawning comes; the female makes 
a hole in a gravelly bottom, like a kind of neſt of her 
own dimenſions ; which done, ſhe diſcharges her ſpawn 


and retires. Then the male, or milter, advances and ; 


covers the ſpawn with its belly, emitting at the ſame 
time a whitiſh fluid like milk. After this the female re- 
turhs, .and they both endeavour to cover their brood 

8 n with 
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with gravel, in which they work with their noſes like 
hogs. Then they return to the deeps to recover their 
ſtrength, which they do in about twenty days time. 
There is nothing more remarkable relating to this fiſh 
than its agility in leaping over obſtacles that oppoſe its 
Far to and from the ſea; for they are frequently 
ſeen to throw themſelves up cataracts and precipices 
many yards high. They ſometimes make ſeveral eſſays 
before they can gain their end; and at that time there 
are ſometimes baſkets ſet to catch them, into which 
they leap. There is a remarkable cataract in the river 
* Trvy in Pembrokeſhire, where people often ſtand gazing 
to obſerve the ſtrength and fleight, which they uſe to 
get out of the ſea into the river. This is well known 
in thoſe parts by the name of the Salmon-leap. In the 
river Wear, near the city of Durham, there is another, 
which is accounted the higheſt in England. Likewiſe, 
at old Aberdeen in Scotland, there is one where Salmon 
habe been caught in ſuch great plenty, that they have 
carried on a great trade in that fiſh. The Salmon when 
he returns from the ſea, is always ſaid to enter the ſame 
tiver in which he was ſpawned. This is evident from 
the experiments made by fiſnermen, and others, who 
have caught them when very ſmall, and have run a 
bit of tape through the tail fin; for by this mark 
they have been certain they have retaken the ſame fiſh, 
in the ſame river, after his return from the ſea. * fir 
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The chief rivers in England, frequented by this excellent 
- * fiſh, are the Thames, Severn, Trent, Medway, Dee, Ex, Uſt, 
Me, Lon, Tyne, Warkington, Never, Loane, and others. How- 
. ever, the London markets are chiefly ſupplied from the North, 
Where they are not only more plentiful, but are in ſeaſon ſooner 
than thoſe in the ſouthern rivers. | 
The chief Salmon fiſheries in Europe are along the coaſts. of 
' England,” Scotland, and Ireland, where the fiſhing uſually begins 
, about the, firſt of January, and ends in the latter end of Sep- 
tember. It is performed with nets near the mouths of the rivers, 
; and ong the ſea - coaſts thereabouts, when the fiſh are ſeen to 
crowd thither, from all parts, in queſt of freſh water. They alſo 
fin for them higher up in the rivers, ſometimes with locks or 
- -weirs, made for that purpoſe, with iron gates. Theſe gates are 
p contrived, that the fiſh in paſſing up the river can open them 
4 Vith their heads; ut they are no ſooner entered, than the = 
TS x >. ali CT p 
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Forer, ww 
The gall of Salmon is only uſed in medicine, and 


that to take away ſpots of the eyes, and to cure a noiſe 


in the ears, by putting a little therein wich a bit of 


cotton! Hits 1 1 Ar 
The SAMLE T, ſo called in Hergforußbire, is named 


a BRANDLIN, and FIN GERIN in Yorkfrre. It is 


very like a Trout, and yet differs from it in being 
much leſs, for it is but ſeven inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad. It is alſo a little broader in porpor- 
tion than a Trout, and has fewer ſpots; theſe are not 
ſo lively, and the back ſpots are leſs: beſides it- is 
whiter, and has a more forked: tail ; the ſides are not 


ſo yellow under the ſpots, and the lateral lines in a 


Trout are greater, and more red than in this fiſh. Add 


to this, that there are tranſverſe ſpaces near the lines, 
of a blueiſh colour, which the Trout has not. It 1s 


taken in the river Me in Herefordſoire, and elſe- 
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clap to and prevent their return. Thus the Salmons are encloſed 
as in a reſervoir, where it is eaſy to take them, In ſome places, 
they fiſh for Salmons in the night time, where they light up 


. torches or kindle ftraw, which invites this fiſh to draw near, and 


then they may be either ſtruck with a ſpear, or taken with a 


net. In ſome parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, they ſhoot Salmon, 


when they eſpy them in the ſhallows, with fire arms. When 

they are caught, they are either ſalted and dried, or pickled, and 

put into caſks, and then tranſported to diſtant markets. 
Salmon reſort to the cleareſt waters, and in fummer. near the 


ſpring heads, in the middle of the deepeſt part of a rapid ſtream, 


and near the ground on pebbly, chalky, or gravelly bottoms, He 
takes all the Trout's baits, but eſpecially a lob-worm, well 
ſcoured' in moſs. There are ſome particular methods of pre- 
paring this worm, of which we ſhall inform the angler in the little 
treatiſe at the end of this volume. He is not fond of a Minnow 
or a fly, though, of the latter, the live one ſücceeds beſt. The 


artificial fly muſt he large, and of flaring, gaudy colours, the 


body made with gold and- filver threads, with four or fix long 
wings ſtanding one before another, and likewiſe a long tail: 
they are very nice and whimfical in changing their baits. He 
bites, from the middle of April to Auguſt, about nine in the 
forenoon, and three in the afternoon, in ſun-ſhiny days that are 
rough and windy, if it blows. againft the ftream. Fiſh five times 
ſtronger than for a Trout. The hook muſt be large, armed with 
gimp, or whipped,on to hogs briſtles. Yoy may cither.trowl for 


bim, or make uſe of the ledger bait.. 
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6 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
The GRAY is probably the ſame fiſh which in Scof- fil 


land they call the GREV-LORD; it differs in ſize but Sit 
little from a Salmon, but the ſhape is very, unlike, for ; 
they are conſiderably broader and thicker, and the tail is ſe\ 
not forked. The body is every where ſpeckled with it 
aſh · coloured or grey ſpots, from whence it deri ves its gr 
name. The fleſh 


is preferable to that of Salmon, and t 
bears almoſt double {an price. It is a very ſtrong and 
nimble fiſh, making its way from the ſea into the rivers 
with extreme ſwiftneſs, ſurmounting almoſt all obſtacles 
with the greateſt eaſe. This fiſh is ſeldom taken, and 
there fore is known but to few; and it does not come 
into the rivers before Auguſt, which is the time of 
ſpawning. 5 org e 
The SALMON-TRO UT, the BULL-TROUT, or 
SCURF, differs from the Salmon, in having a tail not 
ſo forked at the end; from a Gray, in its head, which 
1s ſhorter and thicker ; and from both, in being leſs, 
for it ſeldom exceeds twenty inches in length. The 
fleſh-is not red as in a Salmon, and it has a much 
meer; and more diſagreeable ſmell than that of a 
ray. 3 | | 2 
The BARRACADA is about fifteen inches long 
and three broad, in the middle where it is broadeſt, 
The lower jaw is a quarter of an inch longer than the 
upper; and the eyes are. two inches diſtant from the 
end of the ſnout, being nearly of the ſame length as 
the cleft of the mouth. The lower jaw is furniſhed 
with very ſmall teeth, and the upper has a double 
row, of which the outer are the ſhorteſt. The fore part 
is narrow as far as the gills, gradually increaſing to 
_ thoſe parts, from whence this fiſh is almoſt of an equal 
"thickneſs to the vent, where it begins to grow lels to 
the beginning of the tail. The colour is duſky on the 
back, as far as the lateral line, which runs from the 
head through the middle of the ſides to the tail; but 
it is white on the belly. It is ſprinkled with black 
"ſpecks, and covered with ſmall thin ſcales. Fhere are 
two fins on the back about an inch long as well as broad; 
and the ſame number at the gills. On the belly there 
are hkewiſe two, and one behind the vent. The fins 
, *are ſoft, the tail broad and forked, The nanie of ws 
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Gore. | 61 
ß ſh is probably Spaniſh, and it has no Engl; name in 
Sir Hans. Sloant's catalogue, | | bs © 
The MUD-FISH- is akin to a Trout, and is about 
ſeven inches long, and one thick, near the head, where 
it is thickeſt and from thence to the tail it becomes 
gradually ſmaller: there are ſeven, fins placed as uſual. 
A is covered all over with minute ſcales, which are 
partly white, partly yellowiſh, and partly black, only 
on the belly they are all white. The under jaw is 
longer than the upper, and they are both armed with 
ſeveral rows of {mall ſharp teeth. It is found in the 
lakes and rivers in the Veſt- Indies, and is accounted 
very good eating. | > Sink 
The /TROUT is of a longiſh make, and reſembles 
a Salmon more than any other fiſh. The head is ſhort 
and rovndiſh, the ſnout blunt, the body thick, and 
the tail broad. The mouth is wide, and there are-teeth 
not only in the jaws, but the palate and tongue. The 
eyes are large, with a reddiſh circle: round the pupil; 
but the reſt of the iris is of a ſilver colour. The ſcales 
are ſmall, and the ſxin readily falls into wrinkles, and 
ſeparates from the fleſh. In the larger Trouts, the back 
is of a duſky hue, and full of black ſpots, which in 
. ſome are mixed with red. The ſides are painted with 
ſpots of a purple or vermillion die; but on the belly 
they have a yellowiſh caſt, There are two ſins on the 
back; that next the head is full of black ſpots, and the 
edge of that near the tail is of a vermillion colour. On 
the belly there are two pair, which are always either 
red or yell. 5762. | | 
Trouts generally delight in cool and ſmall- ſtreams 
which deſcend from hills and rocky mountains ; and 
ſeem to take a 2 in ſwimming againſt the courſe 
of the water, ſtriving to gain, as it were, the ſpring 
head of brooks and rivulets, let their deſcent be never 
ſo rapid. Several authors inform us, they are found 
in ſmall rivers among the Alb, which are fo cold, 
that no other fiſh can bear them company. The time 
of ſpawning is in Noveriber or December, when they 
dig holes in ſtony or gravelly places, and depoſite their 
ſpawn therein. They are not in the higheſt ſeaſon 
when fulleſt of ſpawp ; for they aro fatteſt, and hows 
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tue moſt delicious taſte in July and Auguft. However, 
they begin to be in ſeaſon in March, and are ſooner 
ſo in ſome rivers than in others; particularly in the 
-Wandle, they are more forward than in any other about 
London, and there is near a month difference between 


that and Hertford river. In the winter time Trouts the 
are fick, lean, and unwholeſome, breeding a kind of foi 
worm with a large head, which is not unſike a clove ve 
in ſhape. Then this fiſh ſeems to have a head of a m. 
larger ſize than ordinary, thoſe beautiful ſpots diſ. th 
appear, and the lively colour of the belly mes be 


: duſky and diſagreeable. But towards the latter end of 
. March, when the ſun with its genial warmth and in- 
fluence begins to invigorate the earth, he then makes 
a ſhew of ſome ſpirit, and rouſing as it were from a ſort 
of Iethargy, forſakes the deep ſtill waters for the more 
rapid ſtreams, where he rubs off his in- bred foes againſt 
the gravelly bottoms, and ſoon after recovers his 
former ſtrength and vigour. The fleſh is drier, and 
not quite ſo tender as that of a Salmon; however, it is 
eſteemed the moſt agreeable of all fiſh' that make their 
- conſtant abode in freſh water. | 
CT LETS The 


To the haunts of this fiſh already mentioned, may be added, 
that he is frequently found in dead holes, behind ſome ſtone, 

_ ſtump, or a point of land, that ſtands ſhooting out, and makes a 
motion in the water like an eddy: he is alſo ſometimes taken. 
under the ſhade of a buſh, or hollow, hanging bank, and at a 

© ſtream tail in ſpring, and the latter end of ſummer. A lob-worm 
and brandling are his chief baits; a large one in a thick, and a 
ſmall one in a clear water. Cadis are excellent baits at the 
bottom, two or three on a hook together, and ſometimes joined 

to a worm.” A Minnow, or any ſmall fiſh, will do half an inch 
under water; and all flies, natural and artificial, at top. He 

- bites from 'ſun-rifing to fun-ſet, or later, and may be angled for 
all night; but nine in the morning, and three in the afternoon, 
are his moſt. certain hours, either at ground or fly. A water- 
clearing after a flood, or dark, cloudy, and gloomy weather, 

- when windy, is favourable far the ſport. In March, April, 
September, and part of October, the moſt ſunſhiny weather, and 
middle of the day, is beſt. In little brooks, when a ſhower has 

_ - Gifturbed them, or a mill is juſt ſet agoing, there is good di- 
verſion, and on the contrary little or none. Fiſk ſtrong and fine, 
and conceal yourſelf as much as poſſible ; but in muddy water 
you may be bolder; - When you angle with a float or — 
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OF FISHES. - . 
The FORDICH TROUT is of a different ſpecies 
from a Common-Trout ; for it is almoſt as large as a 
Salmon, and continues nine months in the ſea. Beſides 
it is ſeldom or never caught with an angle, being ſup- 
poſed not to feed at all in freſh water; at leaſt, when 
their maws have been opened, there has been nothin 
found therein. However, they return to the river 5 
very conſtant and punctual, that the fiſhermen know al- 
moſt to a day when to expect them. Perhaps this fiſh, . 
though called a Trout, 1s the ſame as the Gray-Lord 
before mentioned. 1 Lbs | 
The RED CHAR is taken in the lake called Vinan- 
dermeer in Weſtmoreland, and by the Welch is named 
'TORGOCH. It has a more long and ſlender body 
than a Trout, and the back is of an olive-green colour, 
fpeckled with whitiſh ſpots. The belly is generally 
red, tho” it is ſometimes white, eſpecially in the 
ſpawners. The ſcales are exceeding ſmall, and the 
lateral lines ftraight. The mouth is wide, the jaws 
pretty, equal, only the lower is a little ſharper and 
more protuberant than the upper. The lower part of 
the fins are of a vermillion die, and the gills are four 
double. There are teeth both in the jaws and on the 
tongue; but in the upper jaw there is a double row, 
The fleſh is more ſoft and tender than that of a Trout, 
and it is but very little tinctured with red when boiled. 
It is in very high eſteem, perhaps becauſe it is 
exceeding ſcarce; and in Was it is accounted the 
chief diſh at the tables of people of faſhion, * | 


lie as near as you can to the bottom, without dragging ; but when 
with a fly, keep it always in motion on the top. After a ſhower,” 
this fiſh will riſe at a gnat. In the evenings of hot days, dib with 
a graſs-hopper, as for Chub, You may take this as a rule, 
wherever you find any Minnows or Chub, expect no Trout, 
Ground-bait, where you intend to fiſh, the night before, as it 
will allure the Trout to thoſe places. 8 ; 
The only place in England, where this fiſh is taken, is 
Wirander-meer ; Cor in Wales it is caught in five different lakes, 
In Merionethfhire they are ſmaller than in other places, and are 
taken in Ochberʒ but in cne of the lakes of Carnarvonſpire they are 
caught in November; in another, in December; and in a third, in 
January: ſo that the fiſhing ends in one when the other begins. 
They twim together in Shoals ; and, though they appear _ on 
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The GILT CHAR is the ſame; as the Red Char of fine 
Winander-meer in the county of Weſtmoreland ; and is low 
like a Trout, only it is much broader, and has a more 
prominent belly. The ſcales are very ſmall, and the fon 
colour on the back is lighter than that of a Trout, an 
though variegated with black ſpots. The belly and eit. 
ſides are of a ſilver colour; the ſnout is blueiſh, and 
the ſkull tranſparent. - It has teeth in the palate, and YE 
two rows of them on the tongue. The fleſh is red, 
and is in high eſteem among the Talians. It never be 
exceeds twelve inches in length. 1 | _u 
The 'TARANTOLA, ſo called by the inhabitants 10 
of Rome, is a round oblong fiſh, more ſlender near the 81 
head, and grows ſenſibly thicker to the firſt back fin, 
from whence it gradually decreaſes to the tail. It is a 
foot in length, and broader than a man's thumb. The 
belly is whitiſh; the back of a blackiſli- green, ſpeckled 
with green, blue, red, and black ſpots on the back, 
head, and fides. The top of the head is flat, and 
there is a ſmall pit between the eyes; the mouth is 
extremely wide, and the ſnout terminates in an acute 
angle. There is one row of long ſharp teeth in both 
jaws; and the hinder ſin on the back, placed not far 
from the tail, is little and deſtitute of rays, being 
nothing elſe but an appendage of fat or fleſh, as is 
common to the Trout kind. This is a ſingular fort 
of fiſh, for there is no ſea fiſh like it, Tt ia 
The SMELT is ſo called, from having the ſmell of 
a violet, though ſome ſay it is like a cucumber, It is 
ſix inches long, and near an inch broad. It is the leaſt 
of theſe kind of fiſh, and the ſhape. of the body is more 
long and flender. The ſcales fall off with the ſlighteſt 
touch; and the ſkull is ſo tranſparent, that all the lobes 
of the brain may be plainly and diſtinctly ſeen, The 
back is of a duſky colour, but the belly and ſides ſhine 
like ſilver. Thoſe that examine them attentively, ol 
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ſurface of the water in ſummer time, yet they will not then 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken either with an angle or nets. The 
only ſeaſon for catching this fiſh is, when they reſort to the ſhal- 
low parts of the lakes to depoſit their ſpawn, At this time they 
ſet trammel-nets baited, and ſo leave them for whole. days and 
- nights, after which they are generally ſure to. find ſome therein. 
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above each other. Bait with gentles, white paſte, or a bit of 
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find ſmall black ſpots on the head and back, and the 


lower jaw A little more prominent than the upper; but 
they are both well furniſhed with teeth, and there are 
ſome on the tongue. The fleſh is ſoft and tender, 
and of a delicate taſte; for which reaſon it is in high 
eſteem, * | A l 

The RIVER SMELT, of the river Sein in France, is 
very like a Bleak, and only differs from it in the roots of 


the fins, which are red, and in having the lateral line 


bended as it were like a bow. It is near five inches long, 
and a little broader than a man's thumb. It has a par- 
ticular ſmell, and 1s thicker and ſhorter than a Sea 


Smelt. 5 i | - 
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| Of fippery, Fiſh, of the Bel kind, with Belly:fims. | 
T SEA LOACH, ſo called in Cheſbire, is 


termed the WHISTLE FISH in Cormoall. It 
is nine inches in length, and the head is flat and depreſ- 
ſed. It has a mouth like an Eel, furniſhed with ſeve- 
ral teeth,, and on the upper jaw are only two barbs, 
one on each fide, and another at the lower corner. The 
eyes are not far from the end of the ſnout, and their iris 
is of a filver colour. The ſcales are exceeding ſmall, 
and the head, back, and fides, are variegated with lar 
blackiſh-red ſpots. In a dent or pit almoſt in the midd 
of the back, inſtead of a fin, there is a low membrane 
or ſkin edged with extremely ſmall hairs ; by which it 
may be known from all other fiſh of this kind; for, 
with regard to the ſpots, it greatly varies, they being 
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The Smelt is a .fiſh of paſſage, and viſits the Thames, and 
other great rivers, in March'and Auguſt. In the firſt 'of theſe 
months they generally advance up as high as Mortlake ; but in the 
latter they make a ſtand about Blackevall ; and this is probably the 


fiſh, which is there ſo much admired under the name of bite- 


Bait. He muſt be fiſhed for with a paternoſter-line, which is 
made of ſix or eight very ſmall hooks tied along a line, ſix inches 


of his own ſpecies, a; 
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white in ſome, and others have none at all. The co- 


lour of the back is of a duſæy yellow, but the ſides are 


lighter, and the belly almoſt white. The gills on each 
C ond ns 

The EEL POUT' has a ſmooth, ſoft, ſlippery body, 
like an Eel, and has either no ſcales, or thoſe that are 
exceeding ſmall. The head is broad and depreſſed, 
and the jaws are as rough, with very ſmall teeth, as 2 
file. The tail is flat and roundiſh : on the lower jaw 
there grows a barb about half an inch long; and be- 
tween the noſtrils. and the ſnout, there is a pair of ſhort 
barbs. The colour is of a blackiſh: green, which is 


_ eaſily wiped off, and then there appears a mixture of 


yellow, white and black. * 1 

X The SHEAT FISH grows to the length of 
eight cubits and upwards, weighing one hundred and 
fifty pounds of eighteen ' ounces each. In the river 


Viſtula, which runs into the Baltick, they are ſome- 


times caught of the length of ſixteen feet, and twenty 
ſeven inches in breadth. They are of the colour af 
an Eel, only the belly and ſides are vatiegated with 
white and black ſpaces, or large ſpots. The body u 
Mippery, being covered with ſlime, and is without ſcales. 
The head is very broad and flat, and the mouth ex- 
ceeding wide: the body; to the vent, is thick and 
roundiſh, but the lower part of the belly is flat. In the 
upper jaw, before the eyes, there are two very long 
and hard barbs, which this fiſh thruſts out a$ it were to 
make ſome diſcovery. There hang four barbs from the 
lower lip, which are ſlender and more ſhort. | There 
are no teeth properly ſo called; but the lips both above 


and below; as well as the palate, are as rough as a file, 


which might paſs for ſmall teeth. There 1s only one 
fn on the back, which is very ſmall, and conſiſts of 
three nerves. From the vent to the tail runs a very 
long fin, which joins to each gill-fin, and it has a 
hard thorn or prickle, with which it drives away trou- 
| t M 1 1 1 3 1 on bleſome 


— 
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This fiſh is chiefly found in the river Severn; they ſpawn 
in December, and are ſo fruitful, that one roe is ſaid to contain 
no leſs than 128,000 eggs. Their uſual length is about fourteen 


zor fifteen inches, though/ they ſometimes grow to twenty. The 
fleſh is good and ſweet, and in great eſteeem 
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bleſome fiſh. It is found in ſeveral rivers in Germany, 
as well as lakes, and keeps chiefly at the bottom, It is 
a very voracious fiſh, and does a great deal of miſchie 
wherever it comes. . The fleſh is ſaid to be whole- 
ſome food, and they dreſs it in the ſame manner as an 


Eel. : | | | 

The CALLORHYNCHUS is a fiſh without ſcales, 
and has griſtly fins. It is of a filver colour on the 
back, and of a ſhining gold colour on the ſides; the 
lower. lip is long and broad, and covers the upper when 
the mouth is ſhut. The teeth are only ſmooth tu- 
bercles placed in each jaw ; and the noſtrils are ſeated on 
the lower part of the head, having only a ſingle hole 
each, The eyes are placed on 4. ſides of the head, 
and are covered with a ſingle coat; the iris is of a filver 
colour, and the eye-lid oval. The belly is large and 
flat, and the vent nearer the tail than the head, being 
ſeated between the belly fins. There are ſeven fins, 
namely, two on the back, as many on the breaſt and 
belly, and the tail makes the ſeventh. The length of 
this fiſh, from the top of the ſnout to the end of the 
tail, is nine inches and two thirds. WO 
The BLACK FISH, fo called by the Fagliſb at 
Aleppo in Syria, is thought by Dr. Ruſſel to be like the 
Sheat-Fiſh in ſhape, though it is not above twenty 
inches in length, nor twenty ounces in weight. How- 
ever, they are of different fizes, and the head and back 
are black. The lateral line runs directly from the 
head to the tail, through the middle of the ſide; below 
which, to the belly, the colour generally changes to a 


dark purple, and the under part of the head is of the 


ſame colour. The head is flat, and near five inches 
in length; and the body round, till within a few 
inches of the tail, where it becomes flat. The mouth 
is not ſo large in proportion as the Sheat-fiſh, and it 
has no * The make of the mouth and palate 
agree exactly with the deſcription of that fiſh: The 
eyes are placed near the corners of the mouth, near 
the lower edge of the upper jaw. There are four gills 
on each fide, which are all armed with a double row of 
ſharp points, like the teeth of a comb. There are 


two fins near the gills, conſiſting of ſeven rays; and to 


the 
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the fore part, a pretty ſtrong prickly bone is connected, 
About an inch above the vent, are two ſmaller fins, 
and another long one that extends fram the vent to the 
tail. There is hkewiſe another of the ſame kind, that 
runs from the neck all along the back; but neither of 
"theſe join to the tail, which is round at the tip. It is 
found in the river Orontes; and the markets of Aleppo 
are ſupplied with it in great plenty, from Nowember, 
to the beginning of March. The fleſh is red like beef, 
and has a rank taſte. 
The MISGURN, or FISGURN, ſo called at Vo. 
 rimberg and Ratiſbon in Germany, is of the ſhape of a 
Lamprey, and is broader and flatter than an Eel ; but 
it is much of the ſame breadth from the head to the tail. 


The mouth is like that of a Lamprey, ſurrounded . 


with barbs, there being ſix on the upper jaw, and four 
on the lower. It differs from a Lamprey, in having 
fins on the belly, and at the gills, which a Lamprey 
wants; and they have gills and not lobes. | 
The body of this fiſh is covered all over with a yel- 
_ Jowiſh-red ſlime; the head is higher than broad, and 
but little narrower than the middle of the body; the 
upper jaw is longer than the lower, and the mouth is 
round and very ſmall, being without teeth. The noſ- 

trils are placed between the eyes and the end of the jaws ; 
and the eyes are ſmall, and placed on the ſide of the 
head ;. they are covered with the ſame ſkin that covers 
the head, which is a ſort of a veil, Under the eyes 


there is à forked prickle, of which the outward point is 


ſhorteſt; the gills are double on each fide, with an ob- 
long covering, which opens on the, fides only ; near 
the fins. of the breaſt, the membrane of the gills con- 
tains three ſmall bones or ſpines, diſtin& from each 
other, the firſt of which is the largeſt. The ſkin on the 
back between the fin and the af riſes into a ſort of a 


bump. The colour of the back and head is of a blueiſh 
green, marked with greeniſh-red ſpots ; the upper part 


of the ſides is marked with a yellowiſh red line ſpeckled 
with black, and another line of the ſame colour as that 
on the back, runs along the middle of the body of this 
ſh. Under the firſt line is another that is pellen, . 
A | ' * , : 1 : 05 
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nes. 1 
aides another that is very narrow, and of a bluiſh green, 
ſpeckled with yellow ; the belly is red, inclining to 
yellow. This fiſh has ſeven fins. two on the back, a pair 
on the breaſt, another at the vent, and one on the tail, 
which are all of a reddiſh-brown colour ſpeckled with = 
black. When this fiſh is touched, it gathers itſelf into = 
a round form, and makes a fort of a whiſtling noiſe, 1 
from whence the Gramans call it PPRI RR, or Wis- 
LER. It is found in ponds, pools, and marſhes, when 
the ſun has almoſt dried up the water, which happens 
in Auguſt. < "64 . | 

The ED TAPE FISH, termed at Genoa, where 
it is common, CAVAGIRO, and FRAGGIA, has 
a long ſlender body, which is more flat on the ſides than 
an Eel, and grows gradually more ſlender from the 
head to the al, which 1s very ſmall and ſharp at the 
end, It is all over of a paliſh red, except the belly, if 
which is white. It has no ſcales, or at leaft exceeding nn 
ſmall ones; and the mouth is large, turning upwards, 
It has only one row of flender ſharp teeth, and near 
each fide of the upper jaw there is a black ſpot. The 
eyes are large, with a filver coloured iris; the back 
fin runs along from the head to the tail ; and oppoſite 
to it there is another from the vent to the tail. Theſe, 
in the larger fiſh, are of a beautiful yellow on the lower 
part; and the upper edge is of a reddiſh purple. The 
outward rays of the tail are purple, and thoſe in the 
middle yellow. e eee c 

& The SUCKING FISH is remarkable for its 
ſucker on the top of the head, by which it fixes itſelf to 
other fiſh, and to the bottom of ſhips, when they ſail ſo 
faſt that it cannot LED up with them by ſwimming. 
It is about eighteen inches long, near four thick, of a 
roundiſh make, and ſlender towards the tail. The 
mouth 1s triangular, and the lower jaw is longer than 
the upper. From the upper part of the head to- 
wards the back, for the length of fix inches, there is a 
griſtly ſubſtance of an oval form, like the head or mouth 
of a Shell Snail, but harder, and it has the appear- 
ance of the palate of a quadrupede, being deeply fur- 
rowed, and conſequently has ſmall ridges wherewith it | 
faſtens to any thing at pleaſure, The eyes are ſmall 
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with a yellow iris, and inſtead of teeth, there are many 


ſmall eminences. It is of an aſh colour, and from tlie 


middle of the body, as well above as below, to the tail, 
it has a narrow fin, and there are two pair of fins near 
the head, The fleſh 1s thought by ſailors to be good 
eating. | 

The BUTTERFLY FISH is about ſeven or 
eight inches in length, and has a thick head, but to. 
wards the tail it is lender, The colour is of a light blue 
or aſh, with, olive-or dirty green. ſtripes, The eyes 
are pretty large, and placed near each other on the top 
of the head ; and above each eye, ſome of theſe fiſh 
have a ſmall fin. The fore teeth are long and round, 
near each other, and regularly placed. The back fin 
is very high at the beginning, and near the top of the 
fifth ray there is a very beautiful ſpot like an eye, 


ſurrounded with a white ring ending at the eighth ray ; 


by which mark this fiſh, may be readily diftinguiſhed 
from all others : this fin is all over variegated with 
dirty green, or olive, and blue, brown and E ſpots, 
placed in no regular order. The belly is a little pro- 


minent, and there are no ſcales. This fiſh is often 


expoſed to ſale at Venice, among other ſmall ones in 
the winter time. N 


_ * The SEA LARK, called in Corxwall the MUL 


- GRANOCK, or BULCARD, is a ſmall ſmooth ſlip- 


kead, blunt on the fore part, The mouth js little, and 


ery fiſh, which is very lively, for it will live ſeveral 

ours out of the water. It is of a dirty greeniſh olive 
colour, and ſome have tranſverſe light blue lines on the 
back, back fin and fides; but the colour differs in ſe- 
veral of theſe fiſh. The covers of the gills ſeem to be 
ſwelled ; and the tail when expanded 1s of a circular 
figure. On the back part of the head there is a ſmall 
depreflion, which makes it look as if it had a neck. 
The top of the head riſes almoſt to an edge, and 
the eyes are ſmall and white, with a reddiſh caſt. The 
mouth is not large, but is armed with long ſmooth 
fore teeth, placed like thoſe of a comb. The tongue 
is round, ſoft, and fleſhy.” | | 


The PUNARU, ſo called by the Braflians, is four 


inches in length, and has an oblong body with a thick 


there 
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"OF FISHES. | of 
there are only two ſmall teeth in the lower jaw, which 


are oblong, and as ſharp as needles. The eyes are 
placed upwards on the forehead, and the iris is of a gold 
colour ; over them. are, two ſharp barbs, and the gills 
are large, There is a fin begins behind the head, 
that runs along the back to the ta'l, which is full of 
rickles. | : . 
There is likewiſe another fin' that runs from the 
vent to the tail: It is covered with a brown ſkin, and 
the fins are of the ſame colour. There is another fiſh 
of the ſame name, and of the ſame ſhape ; but the 


jaws ſeem to be compoſed of ſmall teeth. On the top 


of the head there is a broad fin which runs to the root 
of the tail, which is covered with ſoft ſpines, that 


do not ſtand upright. The colour is like that of the 


former, ouly it is variegated with dark purple crooked 


lines. r 


The SEA SNAIL, of Rondeletius; has a head Iike a 


Rabbit, and a ſmall mouth without teeth, but the jaws 
are'rough, There is a broad ſtripe runs from the head 
to the tail, and the body is covered with ſmall ſcales. 
It has a fin on the back, which runs from the neck to 
the tail, and has ſoft rays ; the tail is forked. It is fo 
fat, that it turns all into oil, ſo that it ſeems nothing 
but a lamp of fat. This deſcription is too general for 
ſo fingular afiſh. * WE 35 


& The Exgliſb SEA SNAIL, fo called by the in- 


habitants of Dur bam and Yorkfhire, is a ſmall fiſh, being 
only five inches long. The colour is brown when it is 
Juſt caught, but after-ten or twelve hours, turns lighter. 
The head is thick and round, and the mouth withou 
teeth; but the jaws are a little rough. The apertures 
of the gills are ſmall holes that will ſcarce admit a pea; 
and under the throat there is a round ſpot like the im- 
preſſion of a ſeal of a light blueiſn colour. There are 
alſo twelve brown ſpots placed in a circle; below which, 
at half an inch diſtance from the vent and behind it, a 
fin begins, that runs to the tail, and unites to it, as 
does hikewne the fin on the back, from the ſhoulders 
where it takes its riſe ; inſomuch, that the hinder part 
of the fiſh is in the ſhape of an Eel. It is taken in the 
2 of rivers, four or five miles diſtant from the 
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Of Fiſh that have two back fins, and whoſe belly fins 
e an - unite in on. 

HE Common BULL-HEAD, or MILLERS. 

THUMB, is about four or five inches in length, 
with a large broad depreſſed head of a roundiſh ſhape. 
The gill: fins are round and beautifully notched on the 
circumference. At the beginning of the cover of the 
gills, on each fide, there is a crooked prickle. The 
mouth is large, and full of ſmall teeth: the back is 
yellow, with three or four black ſtripes ; and the body 


is without ſcales. It is found in brooks and gravelly 


rivers, where they lie hid like Loaches under ſtones, 
and ſuch like places. * 1 8. 

The SEA GUDGEON, or ROCK FISH, is a ſlip- 
pery ſoft fiſh, covered with ſmall rough ſcales, and 
the ſhape of the body is long and roundiſh, being about 
ſix inches in length. The colour is variegated with 
a mixture of white, yellow brown, and other colours, 
interſperſed with black ſpots : there are likewiſe tranſ- 
verſe ſtreaks of an olive colour, which make theſe fiſh 
appear agreeable enough. The head is large, the chteks 


tumid, and the mouth is armed with a double row 


of rough teeth : the belly fins unite into. one, which 
is proper to this kind, in ſomuch that it may be taken 


for a double fin in the middle of the breaſt ; this 


enables them to ſtick cloſe to the rocks, from whence 
they have obtained the name of the Rocx Fish. The 
eyes are ſmall, yellow, and pretty near each other, 


looking upwards. + 
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The haunts of this fiſh are in clear and gravelly brooks and 
rivers, under ſtones or in holes, and in hot weather he ſuns 
_ himſelf by lying on flat pebbles. He will bite at à ſmall red- 
worm all ſummer long, and is ſo ſilly a fiſh, that whatever 
number there may be of them together, the moſt inexpert an- 


gler may take them all. When young, he is a good bait for a 
— 57 the gzill- fins muſt be cut, off. His ſpawning time 
is in April. | | 1 a 

+ This fiſh is caught on the coaſt of Cornepall, and is common 
in the fiſh- markets of Venice, being taken near the ſhore, or in 


"ponds made by the ſea- water. The fleth is fat and tender, and 


is in very great eſteem, 


kk a 
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COT FISHES 7 wy. 


N The LUMP, or SEA OWL, called in Scotland th 

Cock+PADDLE,Iisathick-ugly fiſh, having a broad flat 
belly and acſharp back. The colour is partly blackiſh, 
and partly of à light red, and though it wants ſcales, 
yet the ſcin is rough with ſharp tubercles, of a black 


colour in all parts. On each ſide there are three rows 
of ſpines or prickles, which are crooked ; and on the 


top of the baclc, there is another row of the ſame. 
The belly or throat fins are connected on each fide 
by their extremities, and form one circular fin like a 
funnel,” by which they are enabled ſo faſten themſelves 
to the bottom of the ſea, and to rocks under the wa- 
ter; and this ſo firmly, that it is difficult to oblige 
them to remove. The mouth is like that of a Sun 
-fiſh, but larger, being three inches broad from corner 
to corner. The lips are fat and thick, the jaws full 
of teeth; and the noſtrils are tubes or pipes which riſe 
above the Eis. N Bp? 

The OGGE, ſo called in the north of Exgland, 
is of the length of two palms, and has a triangular 
depreſſed head, which is not ſmooth but angular, and 


about two inches broad. Both ſides: have tubercles - 
upon them, which give this fiſh a very rugged, aſpe&. 


The fore part is furniſhed with a great many ſlender 
barbs, and the hinder is armed with prickles. The ſnout 
is flat, and, furnãſhed with four prickles, of which 
the two fotemoſt are in the ſhape of a half moon. 
The mouth is ſmall, ſemicircular, and at the corners, 
and under the chin, there are ſeveral barbs. The trunk 
of the body near. the head is of the figure of an oc- 
tagon, or eight cornered, and near the tail it is like 
a hexagon, or ſix cornered. It is covered all over with 


bony ſcales, in the middle of each of which there is 
a hooked tubercle, Which makes this. fiſh ſeem full of 


angles; but the body near the tail becomes very ſlen- 
der. The belly is flat and white, in the middle of 
which the vent is placed, and the back is brown ſpot- 


ted with black. It has no teeth, but the lips are as 


ough-as a fille 
2 01. III. t - heb ee The 
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* This fiſh. is frequently taken in Yorkſoire, and the biſhoprick 


of Durbam.” The fleſh is accounted exceeding good eating, when 
"the head is taken off, and the body ſtripped of its armour, = 
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The ARMOUR-FISH'is ſomewhat leſs than a fort 
in length, and is four inches in breadth. - A ſmall pan 
of the belly is griſtly, except which this ſiſh is covered 
with a hard thick bone, but in a different manner; 
for the head and fore- part are covered with bony plates, 
extending from the back to the belly, and advancing 
over each other. It is armed with three ſtrong pointed 
bones thick ſet, one of which is placed near the back, 
and one near each gill. Theſe bones are fix inches long, 
and fo fixed in ſockets, that the fiſh can point them 
in any direction to defend itſelf. However, it has 
no teeth, but the want of them is fully compenſated 
by his weapons and armour. 

The TAMO ATA, fo called by the Braſilians, but 
by the Portugueſe SOL b1D0, is a river fiſh three inches 
and a half in length, from the back part of the head 

to the beginning of the tail. The head is about an 
inch long and a little more broad, almoſt like that of 
a Frog. The mouth is not large, nor has it any teeth, 
but on each fide of it there hangs a barb an inch in 
length. The eyes are very ſmall, and have an iris of 
a gold colour; all the upper part of the head is co- 


vered with a hard ſhell like a helmet; and the whole 


body cloathed as it were with armour, conſiſting of 
oblong ſcaly pieces, which are minutely ſerrated round 
about, and are placed in a quadruple row. There are 
ſcales on the middle of each ſide, on the back and 
lower part of the belly, which, as it were, grow to- 
gether. The colour is every where of an iron grey, 
but more particularly on the head. 


| CSF PS 


Of ſmall Fiſhes, that have two fins on tht back with 


Joft flexible rays. 


HE SMALL DRAGON FISH is nine inches 


ä in length, and taken in the ſea. Nay ſays, he 
haas never ſeen any of this kind above ſix inches long. 
It has an oblong body depreſſed, and almoſt ary; 
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known from all other ſmall fiſh by the ſpots juſt men- 
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and the colour on the back is of a yellowiſh green, 
but on the belly white: the  fides are ſpeckled with 
ſmall ſpots of a blueiſh filver colour. This fiſh may be 


tioned, by the round holes of the gills, by three pointed 
prickles at the extreme corners of the gills, by the rays 
of the fore back-fin riſing higher than the membrane 
that connects them, and by the jaws being furniſhed 
with exceeding” ſmall teeth. It is a common fiſh at 


Venice and Rome. | 


The ANGUELLA, fo called at Yenice,-is'a ſmall - 


oblong ſlender tranſparent fiſh, except where the. back 


bone and the inteſtines lie. The tail is forked, and 
the back is beſet with black ſpecks. The eyes are 
depreſſed, and large in proportion to the bigneſs of the 
fiſh. The mouth is, ſo formed, that the lower jaw 
ſtands out farther than the upper, and makes, as it 
were, a cover for the mouth. The ſides are of a 
filver colour. This fiſh is very common at Venice. 


CHAP. XV. 5 
Of Brafilian fiſh with two fins on the back. | | 


EHE AMORE PIXUMA has à broad head, 


and a wide mouth with teeth. The body is ob- 
long, the colour on the back is of a dark iron, and 
the belly, which is prominent, is white. The ſkin is 
foft, and the tail is roundiſh at rhe circumference. _ 
The AMORE GUACU is about fixinches in Jength, 
with an oblong body and a thickiſh- head. The gills 
are large, and the mouth is furniſhed with ſmall teeth. 
The eyes are ſmall, and have a gold- coloured circle 
round the pupil. The tail is of an oblong quare form, 
and terminates in a ſemicircle. The ſcales are large 
for the ſize of the fiſh, which is of an iron colour, 
with a whitiſh bellx. She 
The AMORE 'TINGA is of the fame ſhape with 
the former, but leſs, and the ſcales are whitiſh every 
where, except ſome brown ſpots,  _. 
| N A 
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The TAREIRA D*ALTO has a round body, ten 
Anches long and five thick; but it grows gradually 
liefs towards the tail. The head is like that of a ſnake, 
and over the eyes, which have a yellow iris, there ate 
two tubercles. The mouth is wide, yellow within, 
and ſharp at the end of the jaws; as alſo furniſhed 
with very ſharp teeth. All the ſins are as thin as poppy 
deaves, being ſupparted by ſoft ſpines. The ſcale, 
are in the ſliape of a half moon, and ſo neatly put o. 
eber; that the fiſh is ſmooth to the touch. The 
belly is White, and the fides and back are ſtreaked 
with yellow and green lines, running according to 
the length; but the edges of the ſcales are brown, 
There are three brown fins on the back, but 'the 
"reſt are yellow, and the tail is ſtreaked with 

 tbrown. 3 . . 
The PIRACOABA is a foot in length, and has a 
wide ſharp mouth without teeth, likewiſe the upper jay 
as longer than the lower; and the upper part of the tl 
mouth is prominent with a round griſtly cone. The 1 
eyes are large, and have an iris of a gold colour. On f 
<ach fin behind the gills, there is a white barb, con- | 
Gting of fix thickiſh hairs almoſt three inches long. 7 
The icales are of a middle ſize, and of a filver colour; t 
but towards the top of the head and back, they 

Are a little, hoary : all the fins are of a light aſh co- 

_ * Jour, except thoſe behind the pills, which are blackiſh. 
The PlABU CU is a ſmall fiſh, about fix inches | 
| 
| 


Jong, and an inch and a half broad. The belly is a 

"Little prominent, and the iris of the eyes of a' ſilver 

colour, but on the upper part, there is a little mix- 

ture of red. The tail is forked, the ſcales of a ſilver 

colour, and there is a broad white line runs along the 

des, above which the back is of an olive colour mix- 
ed witk a mining green; the fins are white. 


14 H E ß lin has an oblong body of about 2 
1 foot in length, and the beginning of the bit: 


* 
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5; a little raiſed, The head is of the. ſhape of a cone, 
and covered with a hard ſhell to thę beginning of the 
riſing. of the back. The barb conſiſts of fix threads, 
of which the four lower are an inch and a half long, 
and the two upper as long as the fiſh; itſelf. Before 
each gill. fin, there is a ſtrong toothed bony prickle,. 
as well as before the forward back ſin, and is of the 
ſame length as that; and the tail is forked. It has 
no ſcales, but is covered with a ſkin that ſhines like 
filver. All the fins, are of a ſilver colour, as well as: 
the barb on the head; and through each fide. to the 
tail there runs a line of a filver colour. The eyes are 
large, and the mouth ſmall without teeth. | 
The ſecend kind has an oblong body, and is above 
two feet in length. The head is compreſled and flat; 
and the mouth is blunt. The head is covered with 
a ſhell like the former, which has ſmall points thereon, 
and the eyes are ſmall, and near four inches diſtant from 
each other. The barb conſiſts af fix, threads, whereof. 
the outer are four inches long, but the reſt are ſhorter. 
It has. thorns or prickles like the former, and the tail. 
is divided into two horns. All the upper. part of the: 
body and ſides, as far as the belly, are white, with 


a mixture of yellow and gold colour. All the fins and. 


the tail are grey; but the belly is white, This likewiſe: 
bano;icales. oo + 7 

The third kind is of the ſame fize- and ſfiape ag? 
the former; but the barb canſiſts only of four threads, 
two of which ars eight inches long, and pretty broad, 
being in the ſhape. of a tongue; 8 other two are very 
ſhort. Near tha back fin there is another of- the ſhape 
of a tongue ning. inches long, as alſo;behind the gill 
fins. In other things it is like the former. 
The fourth kind. has likewiſe, an oblong body, ten 
inches in length, and the head is broad and flat, with a 
mouth that 1s void of teeth. The barb conſiſts of fix. 
threads, of which the four lowermoſt are one, and the 


upper two inches in length. The eyes are ſmall, of a 


blaeiſh colour, and placed four inches from the mouth. 
The top of the back is covered with a hard ſhell, and 
on each fide behind the gills there is a narrow ſhell that 
covers the ſides. The forward back fin has a bony 
e E 3 e thick 
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thick ſerrated thorn, two inches and a half broad, 
and the tail is forked. 'The head, beginning of the 


back and fides, that are covered with ſhells, are of the 


colour of umber ; but the other parts are lighter, 


though variegated with duſky ſpots of a middle ſize. 
From the broader end of the ſhell to the tail on each 
ſide, there is a row of ſhort ſharp teeth, with their 
points turned backward, that run in a ſtraight line. 
The i kind is like the former, and ſpotted with 
large round ſpots ; but it is without teeth on the ſides; 
and of the fix threads of the barb,- two are longer than 
in the former. e 15 
The NHAMPDIA, ſo called by the Braſlians, but 
by the Portugueſe BAGER DE RIO, has a body 
twelve or fourteen inches long, and the head is com- 
preſſed as in the former, with a mouth furniſhed with 
{mall teeth. The eyes are ſmall, and a little protube- 


rant, 'with a gold coloured iris mixed with umber, The 
| barb conſiſts of fix threads, two above, and as many be- 


low the mouth; the former of which are five inches 
long, and behindeach, there 1s an oblong dent or pit, 


in which the beginning of the barb lies, when it is 
.turned backward, as it almoſt always is. Each of the 


lower is an inch and a half long, and not ſo thick as 
the upper. 'Fhe forward back fin is ſquare and large, 
being ſupported with many ſpines. It has no ſcales, 
but the head is covered with a hard ſhell, and the upper 

art of the mouth is of the colour of umber ;. but the 

ack and ſides are of an aſh colour, with a fmall mixture 
of blue. The forward back fin near its riſe 1s of the 
ſame eolour, but the remaining part is black, and the 
ſpines are of an aſh colour; the backward fin is of the 

me colour, as well as the back and ſides, and the reſt 


oſ the fins, the barb, and the tail, are black; but the 


lateral lines are red. This fiſh is taken in rivers, and 
is very well taſted. | | 
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0f ſpinous Fiſh with two Fins on the Back, the foremoſt 
of which is radiated with Spines. 4 
1 E BASS is by many authors called LUPUS, 

1 thatis the WOLF FISH, on accountof its greedi- 
neſs.” It weighs about fifteen pounds, being not much 
unlike a Trout in ſhape, only it has a thicker head. 
The colour on the back is of a blackiſh blue, but on 
the belly like ſilper. When young, the back is va- 
riegated with black ſpots, which vaniſh when the fiſh 
grows old. The ſcales are of a middle ſize, but thick, 
and adhere very cloſe to the ſkin. The mouth is wide, 
as well as the apertures of the gills, and there are rough 
teeth in the jaws. It has thorns or prickles about its 
head, and the eyes are large, with an iris of a filver 
colour. The forward back fin is radiated with no more 
than nine ſpines, and in the palate, there is a trian- 

ular bone, beſides two more in the throat. The tongue 
is broad, ſlender, and rough, there being a rough 
bone in the middle. The fleſh is extremely well taſted, 
and exceeding wholeſome, It is an inhabitant of 
the ſea; for it was never known to enter the mouths. 
of our rivers in England. # f | | 

The SEA PIKE. is of the ſhape of the RIVER 1 

PIKE; but, in proportion to the. magnitude of the _ I 

body, it is longer and rounder, It is covered with ſmall | 

ſcales, and has an oblong conical ſnout, the lower jaw $ 
being longer than the upper, and ending in a ſharp. _ 
point, he inſide of the mouth is yellow, and the. | 
Jaws and tongue are furniſhed with teeth. The eyes | 
are large, having each a filver-coloured iris, but a. | 
little clouded. The tail is forked. This fiſh is an in- | 
habitant of the Mediterranean fea. * | 

3% The MULLET is much like a DACE in ſhape, - | 

with a ſharp ſnout, a flat head, and large ſcales, not 
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only on the body, but on the covers of the gills; as well 
as alt over the head, as far as the noſtrils. The back is 
of a blueiſh brown, and the belly white. The lateral 
lines are variegated alternately with black and white, 
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% THE NATURAL HISTORY 
running according to the length. The eyes have ne 
other ſkin except their own coats, 'and the forward 
back fin is radiated with five long ſpines. The mouth 
is without teeth, but the tongue is a little rough, and 

there are two rough bones on each ſide the palate; 
deſides a bone at the corner of the mouth beſet with 


prickles. | | 

This fiſh, when it is at its full growth, is about half 
ayard long. It viſits the rivers on the ſouth of Eng. 
End, in the beginning of the ſummer, with every tide, 
and returns back when the 'water:ebbs. * 

The American MULLET is of the ſize and ſhape of 
a middling Trout, with eyes of an oval form, and ſcales 
of a ſilver colour; between the rows of which there are 
grey lines. On the top of the back there is a fin larger 

than all the reſt, and the tail is forked. All the fins 
are whitiſh, [9:7 es of | 


SSSSSASSSHBISTRSSSS00983964 
353 CHAP. XVIL | 
Of Fiſh of the Gurnard find. 


HES E fiſh are called in Latin Covcurr, that 1s 
Cvexows, from a ſort of a cry or grunting 
which they are ſaid to have; on which account, that is, 
from their grunting like a Hog, they are called by the 
Engliſh, GURNARDS. They have two or three barbs 
or tufts under their gill fins, which ſome call fingers. 
Some of this kind make a ſhriller fort of a noiſe, whence 
they are called Pipers; and they have two very large 
membranous fins at the gills, with which ſome of them 
may be ſaid to fly; as alſo large bony g brats heads; 
but their body grows ſenſibly more ſlender from the head 
te the tail. Ja oye | "I 
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* The rivers Ze in Devonſbine, and the Arundel in Suſſex, 
are noted for this fiſh. The proper baits are red-worms, waſps, 
and gentles; and at the top of the water, he takes the ſame 
Ries as the Trout. A lob or marſh worm will do within two feet 
of the bottom. They are in ſeaſon from May to September. 
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M The GREY GURNARD has a back of a dirty 
green, ſometimes variegated with black ſpaces, and 
there are always ſpecks or ſpots of a yellowiſh or White 
colour. The pointed line is higher and more rough 
man in others of this kind; and the head is very large, 
covered with bony plates that have prickles thereon. 
The ſnout terminates in two horns; the mouth is large, 
and the jaws, palate, and tongue, are armed with very: 
ſmall rough teeth. The eyes are large, and their iris 
is of a ſilver colour. The body grows ſenſibly ſmaller 
from the head to the tail, and there is a furrow in the 
middle of the back, armed on both ſides with a row of 
bony thorns, from which the fins ariſe. The teeth of 
the ſpines are leſs in this than in others of the ſame kind, 
and it is common in the Briuiſb ſeas. 'The' fleſh is . 
firm and of a good flavour. E 22088 $60" 1 © [| 
The SEA SWALLOW, called in Cornwall the TUB- 4; 
FISH, has a large bony angular head, armed with # 
prickles; and from the head to the tail it becomes # 
ſenſibly more ſlender. The back is of a dirty green, 
the ſides of a reddiſh colour, and there is a cavity be- 
tween the eyes; the upper jaw is notched in the mid-- 
dle, but not divided into horns, and the ſcales are ' i 
ſmall ; the teeth are much like the former, but the 50 

gill fins are exceeding large, ſtrengthened with a mem 3 
brave, and extended with branched rays beautifully 
coloured, . the upper edge being of a ſhining blue. | 
In ſome. fiſh of this kind, towards the bottom, there 1 
are ſeven or eight rays ſpotted with black, in a ſpace. | 
of whitiſh, green, which makes a very beautiful ap- bf 
pearance. Under theſe fins there are three tufts or 4 
— 2 on each ſide. It is caught in the ſea near Corn-- 
wall. | AE 
The RED GURNARD, or ROCHET, is like 
the former, only it differs in the fize; for it never 
grows ſo large, being very ſeldom above a foot in 
length; the head is leſs, and the ſpace between the 
eyes is more narrow; the body and fins are more 
red, and the gill fins are ſhorter and leſs, not of a 
blue, but rather of a purple colour on the edges. 
Likewiſe, the covers of the gills are engraved with 
keaks or. rays, n it were from à center; 
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$2 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
on theſe there are alſo three thorns or prickles, two on 
the lower part on each fide, and one on the upper. 
The PIPER, ſo called in Cornwall, is of the 
fame colour as the former, only the head is lighter, 
tending to - yellowiſh. The fnout is divided into 
two broad horns, fenced with prickles about the 
edges. 'The ſpines on the back are larger and longer 
than in other fiſh of this kind; and the noſtrils ſtand 
oat, being two {mall round tubes, as in the bird 
ealled the Cuckow. It is common in the Briti/ 
ocean; and, from the noiſe that it makes, it is called 
1 8 
The GREATER GURNARD is fourteen inches 
long, and the back fins are beautifully painted with 
yellow and red. The ſcales are thick, and ſtick cloſe 
to the ſkin; and, on the fides, there are three or four 
parallel ' golden-coloured lines, that run according to 
the length. It is taken near Penzance in Cornwall. 
The KING or Tus GURNARDS is, perhaps, 
Ao called from the ſize. It is without barbs, the ſcales 
are large, and the body 1s reddiſh all over. The eyes 
are alſo large, and the jaws are as rough as a file. It 
1s 3 caught in the ſea, about tte iſle of 
Har. . 1 
The HARWICH GURNARD, with a very 
long back-fin, has a head larger than the whole body, 
which is convex above, and marked with ſeveral blue 
fpots; The body, from the head to the tail, grows 
gradually leſs, and ls fix corners or ſides; the upper 
Jaw. is longer than the lower, and the mouth is large, 
and furniſhed with teeth. The two right lines, that 
run from the head to the breaſt fin, may be called lateral 
lines. The ſkin is ſmooth, without ſcales, and of a 
blue colour, as well as all the fins, except the ſecond 
back fin, which is whiter. It has eight fins, two on 
the back, two on the breaſt, as many on the belly, 
and one at the vent and the tail, which makes the 
eighth. The back fin near the head, is compoſed 
of three flexible foft ſpines, the firſt of which is as 


long as the body, that is, from the head to the begin- | 


ning of the tail; the ſecond is three quarters of the 
fame length, and the third one half, The ſecond fin 
1 3 1 f BE on 
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on the back is not ſo long as the third ſpine of the 
former, and is compoſed of ten ſimple ſpines, the 
three laſt of Which are the longeſt. The membrane 
that covers them is white, marked with four double 
blue lines: thoſe on the breaſt are white ſpotted, and 
conſiſt of twenty - nine ſpines that are forked at the end, 
of which thoſe next the belly are ſmalleſt, and thoſe 
in the middle longeſt. The fins on the belly are blue, 
and very near. thoſe on the breaſt, and armed with five. 
very ſtrong ſpines, of which. that in the middle 1s di- 
vided into others- that are leſs; the fin at the vent is 
blue, and conſiſts of ten ſpines, much ſhorter than the 
ſecond fin on the back, but the two laſt ſpines next | 
the tail are much the longeſt ; the tail fin 1s round,. 9 
and conſiſts of ten ſpines forked at the end. It is Sl 
eleven inches long. | | it 
„ The FLYING FISH has a body, which in i 
ſhape and colour reſembles pretty nearly thoſe of a Her- | 
ring; but the eyes are larger in proportion. It has - 
two pair of fins like wings, the greater of which are bt 
placed a little behind the gills, and the leſſer about vg 
the region of the vent: they are thin, and variegated: v0 
with dark duſky ſpots, on a light aſh-coloured ground. q 
| 
| 


With the aſſiſtance of theſe wings they riſe out of the 
water, and fly a conſiderable way, to avoid the purſuit. 
of the Dolphin. Near the tail it has a narrow fin on. 
the back, and another on its under fide, of an aſh.co-- 
lour. The tail is of the ſame colour, and forked ; bur 
the lower part of the fork is much the longeſt. = | 
The WEAVER, called by ſome authors the SEA þ 

| 


DRAGON, is a long fiſh. with flat ſides, a crooked” 119 
belly, and a ſtraight back. The lines on the ſides are | | 
partly yellow, and partly duſky, running obliquely | 
from the back to the belly; the ſcales are thin and Ill 
ſmall, and, the head moderately compreſſed; the eyes. [it 
are placed'on the top ot the ſnout, and nearer together 11 


than in other ſcaly fiſh ; the forward back fin has fix WH 
venomous rays.; the fin behind” this, and almoſt cloſe: IH 
to it, reaches very near the tail. It ſometimes grows 
to a_cubit in length, and lurks in the ſand, in the: 
{ame manner as the Sand-eel. | 

| Z The 
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* TheSCAD, ſo called by the inhabitants of Corn 


wall, and by the Londoners, A HORSE MACKREL, 


is like a common Mackrel in colour, ſhape, and taſte; 
but it is leſs, and the body is not fo thick and round, 
nor ſpotted like it. In the middle of the body, there 
is a line that runs from the head to the tail, covered 
with bony plates; but it is not ſtraight, for in the middle 
it 1s turned downwards ; and at the bending, there are 
ſmall prickles that grow on the plates. Towards the 
tail they grow larger and more prominent, being 
toothed like a ſaw. It is caught in the ſea near Corn- 
Tall, as well as in other places. 

N The UMBRA, called CORVO by the Veuetians, 
is a fiſh of the Whale kind, which often weighs ſixty 
pounds. The ſhape is more compreſſed, and broader 

id flenderer than a Carp, in proportion to its, bulk. 
'The back is ſharp on the ridge, and riſes from- the 
head. There are lead- coloured lines, and others of a 
pale yellow, which run alternately from the top of the 
back to the bottom of the belly, in an oblique manner, 
being undulated, and make a very beautiful appear- 

ance. The ſcales are of a middle fize, and the covers 
of the gills, as well as the head to the mouth, are ſcaly. 
The head is of a moderate ſize, and the eyes are not 
large; but the mouth is ſmall, and the upper jaw is 
longer than the lower. The teeth in the jaws, and the 
bottom of the mouth, are exceeding ſlender; and from 
the corner of the lower jaw, there hangs a ſmall ſhort 
barb. The tail is flat, and terminated almoſt in a 
Tight line. It is a very common fiſh in IJtaly. 

- The GREY GRUNT has a broad crooked back, 
and is fix or ſeven inches long, and four broad, The 
mouth 1s not large, but it is furniſhed with very- 
{mall teeth, and the eyes are big, having a white iris. 
The back fin runs the whole length of the back, and the 
middle part is ſupported with {pines ; but the rays of 
the hinder part are ſoft, and there is no furrow to hide 
them in, as there is for the fore part. All the fins, as 
well as the tail, are ofa ſhining gold colour, and the 
body is covered with-ſcales of a ſhimng filver colour, 
mixed with that of gold. On each fide there are ſeven 
large ſtripes that run according to the length, as far 50 | 
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the tail, of a ſhining brown; but in ſome they are of a. 
gold colour. It is taken in the ocean near the iſland of 
Jamaica. Nr mo bY. 
- The STAR-GAZER, called at Rome and Venice 
LUCERNE and PESCE-PRETE, as alſo BOCCA 
* CAPO, is commonly about nine inches in length, 
and ſometimes twelve, with a large, almoſt ſquare head, 
that is bony and rough. The body is roundiſh, and 
all the upper part is of an aſh colour, with a white 
belly. The ſcales are ſmall, and the lateral lines be- 
hind the fin approach each other and deſcend to the- 
middle fin of the tail. The face is flat, looking up- 
wards, whence this fiſh: has its name; and the eyes are 
near each other, being protuberant and ſmall, with 
golden circles. Fhe mouth is pretty large, and the 
chin beneath it is almoſt like that of a man. The jaws 
are armed with teeth, as well as the palate ;- and the I 
lower tp is fringed with barbs.- Fhe whole face, and: 1 
the covers of the gills, are very rough, wich a ſort of | 
warts or tubereles, ſome. of which are prickly, This: ſl 
fiſh is frequently taken in the Mediterrastan tea; but my 
the fleſh is indifferent. 1 
The PE ARCH is generally, when fall grown, about 1 
twelve or fourteen inches long; and ſometimes, though. 8 
but ſeldom,. they attain to n, which is an extra- 1 
ordinary ſize. This fiſn is hog- backed like a Bream, lt 
having a broadiſh body of aduſky yellowiſh colour, with: | 
five or fix:ſpaces like girdles, proceeding from the back. 
towards the belly. The ſcales are ſmall, thick, and: 
rough, drying much ſooner than thoſe of any other river: 
fiſh, The iris of the eye is of a yellow or gold co- 
lour ; the mouth is wide, and the jaws very rough, 
with ſmall teeth. The belly fins, and the forked tail 
are of a fine red, ſometimes with a mixture of white; 
ſome parts of the principal back fin are ſpotted. with 
black; and often the whole fin next the tail is yellow. 
The covers of the gills end in an acute angle, and the. 
uppermoſt thereof terminates in a prickle. 5 
The fleſh of this fiſh is firm, of an agreeable taſte, 
of eaſy digeſtion, and very wholeſome ; for which reaſon. 
it is called by ſome,. the WATER ParTRIDGE. A 
Pearch' is armed with certain ſpines or-prickles, with 
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of it, ſhews ſeveral ſtripes on the ſides very like thoſe 
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which it defends itſelf againſt much larger fiſh : when 
a Pike comes near, it raiſes them up, and prevents an 
attack ; however, a Pike will ſwallow ſmall Pearches, 
becauſe they are then too ſoft to do him any harm. 
The only parts uſed in medicine, are the bones that 
are found in the head, near the origin of the ſpine 
of the back. They have the ſame virtue as other 
abſorbent powders *. WTI e eee 
NM The AMBOINA PEAR CFH is ſo called, becauſe 
it is chiefly found in the tivers of Amboina. It is about a 
ſpan in length, and ſomewhat like the common Pearch, 
both in ſhape and taſte. Its colour is inclining to brown 
with blue ſtreaks under the head; and the fins below 
the mouth are alſo blue; but thoſe on the ſides are 
green and ſpeckled. - The figure that Nieubeſf has given 


of 


„Though Pearch, like Trout, delight in clear, ſwift rivers, 
with pebbly, gravelly bottoms, yet they are often found in ſandy, 


clayey ſoils: they love a moderately-deep water, and frequent 


holes by the ſides of or near little ſtreams, and the hollows under 
banks. The Pearch ſpawns but once a year, which is about 
the beginning of March, and the beſt time to angle for him i 

from the beginning of May to the end of June, though be ls 
fiſhed for to the end of September. He is eaſieſt taken in cloudy, 
windy weather, and, as ſome ſay, from ſeven to ten in the 

morning, and from two till ſeven in the afternoon. He will 
bite very little in winter, unleſs in the middle of a warm day. 
You muſt give him time in biting, eſpecially when you fiſh with 

a Minnow or a ſmall frog. The Minnow muſt have the hook 
put through his back fin, or his upper lip ;- the frog through the 
upper part of the ſkin of his leg, and you muſt fiſh with them 
but little lower than midwater. Your float muſt be pretty large, 


and many, when they uſe worms, let the bait touch the bottom; 


but about fix inches from it is better. If you find: a hole of. 
them, you may catch them all, provided you do not. drop one off 
your hook ; fir, in that caſe, your ſport is over for that day. 

When you fiſh with a Minnow, Whip your hook to a ſmall wire, 
for fear of a -Pike. Bobs, gentles, paſtes, and Roach and Dace- 
cut ſmall, are good baits; but he will not riſe at a fly, When, 
you fiſh at the bottom, in March, uſe the red-worm ; in April. 
the oak-worm, a young frog, or a red ſnail ; in May, dock- 


worms; in 7uly, a grub or graſs-hopper ; in Auguſt, red-worms: 


or brandlings; and ſo every month after, always taking care to- 


' uſe the bait natural to the ſeaſon. Vou may ground-bait with 


lob- worms cut to pieces, He is to. be found in moſt rivers in 
England, as well as in ſome ponds; 
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1,0 F- FISHAMWFS. - - 
of a Pearch ; and the tail is long and forked, or rather 
divided into two horns, = | ; 

* The DOREE, which ſignifies, the GILT 
FISH, has a broad compreſſed body, not unlike that of 
a Flounder ; but it ſwims ere, and not or one fide as 
that fiſh does. The head is very large and compreſſed, 
and the mouth is monſtrouſly wide. The colour on the 
ſides is olive, and on the middle of each fide there is a 
large round black ſpot, by which it may be knows 
from other fiſh of this kind. The forward back fin is 
furniſhed with ten prickly rays, and as many that are 
ſoft underneath, which leave the prickles, and by them- 
ſelves run to a conſiderable height. There are ſhort 
rows of prickles in ſome places, Fat is, at the roots of 

the back fins, as well as thoſe at the vent. In general, 
it is a very ſingular fiſh, and is about eighteen inches 
long, and ſeven or eight broad. The fleſh is tender, 
and eaſy of digeſtion, being ſo delicate, that ſome prefer 
it to a Turbot. This fiſh is taken in the ocean, as well 
as in the Mediterranean fea. | ng 


2888888888885 
. har 
/ Fiſh evithout Thorns, with one F in on the Back. | 


HE DORADO is a ſea fiſh, which has a fort 
1 of a creſt on the head, joining to a large fin, 
that runs to the tail ; there is likewiſe another that is 
ſhorter, and runs only from the vent to the tail, The 
belly fins reach almoſt to the vent, which is placed in 
the middle of the body, and the mouth is of a middle 
ſize, having ſmall ſharp teeth in the jaws, palate, and 

tongue. The eyez are large, the ſcales exceeding ſmall, 
and the colour of a blueiſn green. The thickneſs of 
this fiſn grows gradually leſs from the head, and the | 
fleſh is fat, ſweet, and hard, like that of a Tunny. : | 
N The DOLPHIN of the Moderns, called by moſt | 
authors DORADO, is not of a very 22 ſhape, | | 
for the ſnout 1s flat and roundiſh, and the body. grows | | 
very taper from the head to the tail; but its beauty 


conſiſts. 
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conſiſts chiefly in its colours, which are very ſine. The 
back is all over enamelled with. ſpots of a blueiſh green, 
which ſhine like jewels ſet in a dark ground. The tail 
and fins are of a gold colour; and nothing can be more 

brilliant than this fiſh,. when ſeen in the ſea, or when it 
is not quite dead. It is about ſix or ſeven feet in length, 
and near the thiekneſs of a Salmon. There is a remark- 
able fin, which runs from the head, along the back, to 
the root of the tail, which in the middle is ſeven or 
eight inches broad, and eonſiſts of a memhrane that. 
feels like leather, and the ſpines thereof are ſoft, There 
is another oppoſite to this, that runs from the vent to 
the tail, and is not an inch broad. The tail is about a 
foot and half long, and is divided into two large horns. 
The ſcales are very ſmall, and can ſcarce be felt when 
touched. It is a very ſwift ſwimmer, and will very 
often accompany a ſhip for a long while together. 

The SEA BREAM has a forked tail, and is a 
fattiſh fiſh, not unlike a Roach. The fleſh is. firm and. 
ſolid, and the body is covered with ſcales. It is twenty 
inches long, ten broad, and the tail is very ſlender. 
The back is black, but the ſides are of a lighter co- 
Jour, which on the belly becomes like that of ſilver. 
The lower jaw has two rows. of teeth, but the upper 
has only one, and theſe are very ſmall. The eyes are 
large, and the covers of the gills like thoſe of a Salmon. 
There is only one fin in the middle of the back, which 
is continued throughout its whole length; and op- 
poſite to it, at the bottom of the belly, there is another 
that runs from the vent almoſt to the tail. They are 
- not very common in Eaglant. 15 
The RAZOR FISH, called at Reme PESCE PET - 
TINE, has a very large head, but compreſſed, as well 
as the whole body, and there is ſcarce any thing that 

_ can be called a ſnout; for the line, which terminates the 
fore part of the head, runs almoſt perpendicularly from 
the top of the head to the mouth, which is fmall, and 
armed with little ſnharp teeth, except four, which are 
placed forward, that are longer. The eyes are ſmall, 
placed on the top of the head, and at the beginning of 
the back there is aA fin, which is not very broad, though | 
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OF FISHES. 89 
it runs from thence to the tail. There is another op- 
poſite tot, on the Iower part of the belly; that reaches: 
from the vent almoſt to the tail, which is broad, and: 
covered with 0 ſcales. The head and covers of 
the gills are marked with ſeveral. blue lines: the belly 
and tail fins are of a yellowiſh, and greeniſh colour, 
as it were chequered in a very pretty manner: the 
back fin is red, ſprinkled with a few blue ſpots; and. 
the reſt of the body 1s of a yellowiſh red. It is ſeldom 
above a palm in length, and is ſcarce at Rame, though 
it is common in the iſles of NRbaade, and Malta. The 
fleſh is tender, yields good nouriſſiment, and ãs eaſy of 
digeſtion. . 1 
The RHAQUUNDA, of the Brafiliant, has a body 
near ten inches long, and two broad, being; almoſt of 
the ſame breadth from one end to the other. The head 
and mouth are made almoſt like that of a Pike; and 
though it wants: teeth; the jaws are almoſt as rough as æ 
file; "The iris of the eyes is brown, and from ay 457 rag 
ning of the back, there runs a fin almoſt ta the root: of 
the tail, which is three inches long, and nearly one 
2 the end, where it is a. little 
broader. The tail is covered with a hard black ſhell, 
and the ſcales are of a middle fize. The colour of the 
hac and ſides is a dark grey, with a ſilver gloſs, and: 
on each ſide there is a row of round black ſcales, of 
the ſiae of a pea; and between theſe, there are many 
blue ſpecks: All the fins, and the tail, are of a. gold 
colour; hut thoſe on the back are ſpotted with blue. 
The lateral lines are black, and on each ſide the tail 
there is a line of a gold colour. | 
The PARU, of the: Brafilians, is à broad, roundiſh, 
but not: thick-fiſh; being about twelve inches long, and 
ſeven broad. The back fin, and that which runs from 
the vent; are about two inches broad, and reach to the 
tail, and each of them have a prominence at the end, 
that on the backs being five inches long, and that on 
the belly chree. The head is ſmall, with a high nar- 
rom mouth, and exceeding ſmall white teeth. The iris 1 
of the eyes is yellow. The whole body is covered with | 
middle ſized ſcales, half of which are black; and the = 
other half yellowiſh, in ſuch a manner that the 14 0 
ke Mt eems | 
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ſeems to be marked with yellow half moons. Behind 

the gills, on both ſides, there are yellow ſpots, and 

on tail 18 two inches and a half long, and as many 
SH - . 73 Sov, 

The ACARAUNA, of the Braſilians, is of the ſize of 
the PARU, but not ſo broad, and is covered with 
blackiſh ſcales, The tail is forked, and on the length 

of the whole back, as alſo on the bottom of the belly, 
there runs a ſharp fin, which towards the hinder part, 


zs about an inch broad. The mouth is ſmall, narrow, 


and furniſhed with exceeding ſmall teeth; and on 
each ſide near the tail, there is a ſharp ſpine or prickle, 
almoſt an inch long, which he can conceal in his ſides, 
or thruſt out ſo as to hurt other fiſh. | 


* The GUARERUA, of the Brafilians, . has a 


broad compreſſed body four inches long and three 
broad, with a little mouth, and very ſmall teeth. On 
the upper part of the body, and on the belly, there is 
a long broad fin, which both end in a point like a 
bodkin. The tail is ſquare, the ſcales black, with 
a gloſs like filk, and yellow edges. All the fins are 
black, and about the mouth there is a broad line of an 
iron colour, and another placed perpendicularly over it. 
The body is ſurrounded with three ſtri pes, -whereof two 
run through the broad and hinder part of the fins ; 


| likewiſe, the tail is eut by ſuch another ſtripe. _ 


The HERRING is a well known fiſh, nine inches, 
or a foot long. That which diſtinguiſhes this fiſh from 
alt others, is a ſcaly line that runs along the belly from 
the head to the tail; the colour on the belly and ſides 


zs of a ſhining filver ; beſides, the ſcales are large, and 


come regularly off. It has no ſpots, and the belly is 
ſharp like a wedge, with red eyes. The tail is forked, 
and the ſwimming bladder is of a ſilver colour. The 
noſtrils of this fiſh are very apparent, and have two aper- 
tures, of which the foremoſt cannot be ſeen with the 
naked eye ; it is a little nearer the ſnout than the eyes. 


'The lateral bone that covers and cloſes all the lower 


parts, is ſlightly dentated on the edges; there is a long 
ſpace, with teeth in the middle of the fore part of the: 


palate; or rather two, rows of ſmall teeth ſeated in & 


right line, according to the length of that part of the 
e ; palate 


__ 


5 Y © te © mw 
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plate neareſt the end of the ſnout. The lower jaw is a 


little longer than the upper, and there are very ſmall 


teeth at its extremity; but thoſe at the extremity of 
the upper jaw are ſo {lender they can hardly be ſeen. ' 
The 3 is ſharpiſh, free, and diſengaged below, 
of a blackiſh colour, and armed with ſmall teeth turned 
backwards. There is generally a red or violet ſpot at 
the extremity of the covers of the gills, the remaining 
arts of which are of a filver colour, and conſiſt, below, 
of three or four bony plates, and eight ſpines a little 
crooked, joined together by a membrane. The ſcales 
are large in proportion to the body. | 
A Herring dies immediately after it is taken out of 


the water, whence the proverb ariſes, As dead as a Her- 


ring; the fleſh is every where in great eſteem, being fat, 


ſoft, and delicate, eſpecially if it be dreſt as ſoon as 


caught ; for then it is incomparably better than on the 
next day. There are vaſt quantities of theſe fiſh taken, 
ſalted, ſmoak-dried, and conſumed all over Europe. 


They make a progreſs every year from the ſeas near the - 


North of Scotland, into the Briti/h channel, coming, as 


ſome ſuppoſe, in purſuit of worms and ſmall fiſh, - 
which at that time abound there. There is alſo plenty 
near Norway and Denmark, from whence they proceed ; 


annually, as far as the coaſt of Normandy. 


Herrings are diſtinguiſhed into ſix different ſorts ; as ; 


the Fat Herring, which is the largeſt and thickeſt of all, 
and will keep two or three months. The Meat Her- 
ring, which is likewiſe large, but not ſo thick nor ſo 


fat as the former; the Night Herring, which is of 4 

4 which has received fome 
damage from the nets ; the Shotten Herring, which 
has loſt its roe ; and the Copſhen, which by ſome acci- 


As 


. 1 
” 


middling ſize; the Plue 


dent or other has loſt its head “. 


Fe AI 


»The Herring-fiſhery is begun, both by the Engliſß and the 


' Dutch, towards the latter end of June; but the Dutch ſend 
abroad forty times the quantity of Herrings that the Englifo 
do, eſpecially to Germany and the Baltic, though this fiſhery lies 
along the coaſts of Scotland and England, and the Dutch have 
ſcarce a Herring on their wn. As this fiſhery was the principal 


foundation of the Datch greatneſs, ſo is it Kill one of the greateſt 
+3 5 WE ſopports 
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As for the medicinal. uſes, of Herrings, it is. ſaid, 
that the aſhes of one, taken to the quantity of a dram 
in a glaſs of white. wine, is good for the gravel. Some- 
times ſalt Herrings are applied to the ſoles of the feet 
1 a fever, ta divert the humours from the 


The 


A. 
9 12 —  — ———— —_— * 3 c r c 
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ſupports of their ſtate; Sir Maler Raleigb was of opinion, that 
they made ten millions per annum profit of this fiſhery in his 
time; and the great De Vit aſſures us, that they employed a 
thouſand buſſes therein, from twenty-four to thirty tons each, 
which are now encreaſed to ſeventy, and ſome to an. hundred and 
twenty tons burthen.. Theſe buſles, with the veſſels. that attend 
them, are employed in carrying Herrings all over Europe ;- and thus 
this trade, beſides finding employment for upwards of an hundred. 
thouſand hands. on. ſhore in their maritime provinces, is the 
great nurſery of their ſeamen. It might undoubtedly be of equal 
advantage to this nation, if properly attended to. It has been. 
_ ſufficiently proved, that Great Britain might carry an this fiſhery 
cheaper, and to greater advantage, than the Durch can; for they 
are every year obliged to begin their fiſhery ſix hundred miles 
from home, and do part of their buſineſs at ſea. They ſend out 
buſſes of about one hundred tons, with fourteen or fifteen hands, 
and proviſion for three months. They drive at ſea, and are forced. 
to cure and pack their fiſh, mend and dry their nete, e. on board: 
Ja that, computing the expence of wear and tare, proviſions and 
wages, every barrel of Herrings ſtands them in fix ſhillings as 
ſoon as taken. On the contrary, theſe ſhoaly of Herrings being 
on our own coaſts, and- even in our - harbours, bays; and roads, 
our people. may lay on:ſhore every; night ; andy with two of their. 
boats, called three-men and five-men; cohlee, (baving; pexſons; 
ready to take off their. fiſh, to cure and. pack them) may; take as, 
many Herrings in a month, as a Dutch dogger, of ane hundred. 
tons and fffteen men, can do in three lying out at ſea, Thus our 
fiſhermen, being employed on the- coaſti by: thoſe who will take 
them aff thein hands immediately, may deliver: them at twelve- 
pence, and. ſargetimes, fix-pence the barrel; which. low- price, in 
the prime coſt; muſt enable us to underſel the Dugch, who are 
| at fix ſhillings charges for every barrel of Herrings they take, as 
they fall from the net, However, let us return to the little -uſe 
we make of. this. valuable fiſbery. — 
The beſt time to catch Herripgs,. on the.. coaſts, of Norfolk and 
Suffelk,. is from the latter end of to the latter end of 
October; and: the nets they make of are about” twenty-five. 
yards long, and ive. deep. They. ſometimes, faſtes ſo many. of 
theſe; nets; together, as will take ip à mile in compaſs. They 
2 the Herrings lie, by the hovering and motion of the 
ſiea- birds, which continually purſue them in ewectation A 
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The PILCHARD is very like a Herring, but differs 
from it in ſome particulars; it is a third part leſs; and 
for the fize,* has a broader body. The belly is not ſo 


blac 
tongue, 


3 8 — q nat. Baton. __ 0 — 


Tegularly diſpoſed in rows in barrels, preffing 


— — 


The . fiſhermen row very gently along, letting the nets fall into 
the ſea, and taking their courſe, as near as they can, againſt the 
tide, As ſoon as any boat has got its load, it makes to the ſhore, 
and delivers it to thoſe that waſh and gut them. 

Theſe Herrings are put into a tub with ſalt or brine, where they 


lie for twenty-four. hours, and are then taken out and put into 


wicker baſkets and waſhed. - After this, they are ſpitted on ſharp 
wooden ſpits, and hung up in a chimney, built for that purpoſe, 
at ſuch diſtances, that the ſmoke may have 'free-acceſs to them 
all. Theſe places will hold ten or twelve thouſand at 2 time; 
and they kindle billets on the floor in order to dry them. This 
done, they ſhut the -doors, having before ſtopped up all the air- 


holes. This they repeat every quarter of an hour, inſomuch that 
 afingle laſt of Herrings requires five hundred billets to dry them. 


A laſt is ten barrels, and each barrel contains about one thouſand 


Herrings, When they are ſmoke- dried in this manner, they are 


called Red Herrings. | 
Pickled Herrings are cured after a different manner. When 


they are deſigned for the white pickle, as ſoon as they are taken 


out of the ſea, one of the crew, appointed for that purpoſe, cuts 
them open, and carefully ſeparates the guts from the roes, the 
firmneſs of which is a great mark of their being well done. 
Then caſting away the guts, and leaving the roes whole, the fiſh 
are firſt waſhed well with water, and then put into a ſtrong brine 
that will bear an egg, where they are ſuffered to lie fourteen 
hours, They are then taken out, and, when well drained, arg 
them well dewn, 
and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at the bottom and top. When 


the barrel is thus filled, | they ſtop it cloſe down, leſt the air ſhonld 


get in, or the brine flow out, either of Which would-prejudice the 


- fiſh, The longer they lie thus packed, and kept from the air, 
the leſs falt they taſte ;; for all fiſh, different 1 


om fleſh, grow 
better by lying ſome time in pickle; and the Herrings -cured by 
the Dutch," for chis reaſon, taſte better than ours, which are 


generally 'uied too ſoon. 


Herrings always ſwim in ſhoals,  delighting to be near the 


thore, They ſpawn but once a year, which is about the begin- 
ning of | November, a little before which, like moſt other fiſh, 
' they are in higheſt ſeaſon, There are likewiſe Herrings on the 
'coaft of North America; but they are not in ſuch plenty as in 
Suarope, and they never go further ſouth than the rivers -of 
Larolina. There are none near Spain, Partugal, in the Mediter- 


aancam nor on the coaſt of Africa. 


ſharp, and near the upper corner of the gills there is a 
E pot. There are no teeth either in the jaws, the 


* 
7 
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tongue, or the palate. The fleſh is firmer, and is b 

_ ſome preferred to that of a Herring, but without reaſon, 

If you take a Pilchard by the back-fin it will hang even, 
which a Herring will not do *. Ty 

The SPRAT, Mr. Ray takes to be nothing elſe but 
1 a young Herring or Pilchard ; becauſe this fiſh exaQly 

. reſembles either the one or the other in every particular 

except the ſize ; and he likewiſe thinks they have much 

the ſame taſte. 

The SHAD, called by ſome, the MOTHER of 
HERRINGS, differs from a Herring, in being broader 
and not ſo thick, but more compreſſed on the ſides; in 

being larger, for it grows to the length of a cubit, and 
is four inches in breadth, weighing four pounds. It 
has a black round ſpot on both ſides, near the gills, 
and fix or ſeven leſs, placed in a right line towards the 
tail, in which it agrees with the Pilchard. Likewiſe it 

enters the mouths of rivers, which Herrings do not. It 
paſſes into the river Sewers ip-the months of March and 
Axl, at which time they are fat and full of ſpawn ; 

; but in May, they return back to the ſea, very lean and 
prodigiouſly altered; in ſome rivers, as the Thames, 

they ſtay till June or July; and the fleſh would be pretty 

good, if it was not ſo full of bones. The eyes and 
mouth are large, and the upper jaw only is furniſhed 

with teeth. The tongue is ſmall, ſharp, and a little 

' blackiſh. There is ſuch a difference between the 

Thames Shad, and that of the Severn, that they do 


not 


1 


* The Pilchard is a fiſh of paſtage, and ſwims in ſhoals, in the 
ſame manner as Herrings. The chief fiſheries for them are along 
the coaſt of Dalmatia, to the ſouth of the iſland of Tſza, on the 

- coaſt of Bretagne, from Belle-ifle as far as Breſt, and along the 
coaſts of Cornevall and Devonſhire. The ſeaſon tor fiſhing is from 
June to September, and ſometimes they are caught on the coaſts of 
Cornwall to Chriſtmas,” On the coaſts of Dewonjhire and Ceorr- 
wall, they ſet men to watch on the tops of mountains and cliffs, 
- whom they call Huers, who know when a ſhoal of Pilchards are 
coming by the blackneſs or purple colour of the water in. the day 
time, and in the night by its ſhining. When the Huers per- 
ceive, by theſe marks, where the fiſh are, they direct the boats 
and veſſels, by the uſual figns, how to manage their nets, which 
they call Saines; and in theſe they often take an hundred thou- 
ſand Pilchards at a draught. This fiſhery yields great profit to the 
people of thoſe counties, . * ä 


* 
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not ſeem to me to be the ſame fiſh ; for the Severn Shad 1 
eats much the beſt, and is not ſo full of bones *. | 
The leſſer Iudian HERRING is broader and ſhor- 


ter, though of the ſame colour with the common Her- 
ring. The tail is forked, and the head is of aa uncom- 


mon ſhape, with a large ſnout and eyes. They ſwim bh 
in large ſhoals together with the Herrings, principally | ö 
on the coaſt of Malabar, Theſe fiſh. will take falt 14 


like other Herrings, which is an unuſual property in = 
theſe parts; and by this method, they are carried all 1 
over the Eaſ· Indien. 1 ii . 
The AN CHOW is about a palm in length, and pro- "hs 
portionally thick: they are only taken in the Mediter- ip 
ranean ſea. There is a ſort near Chefeer, that are longer , 
and thicker than a man's thumb, which however are 
different from thoſe of the Mediterranean. They have 
a rounder body than the Herring, and are not fo, com- 
preſſed; they are alſo tranſparent, except where the 1 
ſpine of the back prevents it, and their colour is nearly 48 
like that of a $prat. They have a ſharp ſnout, and Il 
the upper jaw is longer than the lower; but the mouth W" 
is monſtrouſly wide in proportion to the ſize of the 19 


fiſh ; likewiſe, the apertures of the gills are very large, 
as well as the eyes. It has this peculiar property, that 
1 will diſſolve almoſt in any liquor, when it is ſet over 
e fire . 5 M | 0 1s 
The GOLDEN-ANCHOVY is an Faf-Irdian in. 
and is ſo called on account of its ſhining golden colour. j | 
It has a very large long mouth, armed with ſharp teeth, q1 
and if the body had been more ſlender, it might have 01 
been placed among the Eels. | 
The ARGENTIN A, ſo called at Rome, has an ob- | 
long round body void of ſcales, and is like a Pike. Above 45 
the lateral lines, it is of a greeniſh aſh colour, but be- 6 N 
neath them of a ſilver colour, as if leaf ſilver had been | 
laid thereon, eſpecially over the covers, of the pills. | 
| r | The 14 

f t 


* 


66— — 


Shads will take red - worms, waſps, and gentles, and are in [| 
or near ſalt waters, when the tide ebbs and flows. They bite at 14} 
the ſame times as the Flounder. | | 

+ They moſt commonly fiſh for Anchovies in the nights of 110 
May, June, and July; for in theſe three months they leave the - 14 
ocean, and paſs up the Mediterranean towards the Levant, l 
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The ſnout is oblong, the mouth of a moderate ſize 8 
but there are no teeth in the jaws, and yet there are fx 
or eight crooked ones near the end of the tongue. Phe 
eyes are large, having a ſilver coloured iris, and the 
brain may be ſeen through the ſkull. | There is a ſin on 
the. back, about the middle of its length, ſupported by 
ten rays. The tail is forked, but the principal mark, 
by which it may be known from all other fiſh, is the 
air bladder, which is conical at both ends, and out- 
wardly looks as if it was covered with poliſhed ſhining 
leaf ſilver. This is made uſe of to counterfeit pearls, 
and by this means they are made like the right F 201 It 
4s often brought to the fiſh-markets at Rome. 
The-GAR-FISH or HORN-FISH, is a long lender 
roundiſh ſiſn, and yet a little broad at the bottom. The 
back is greenifh, and there are ſeveral marks by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from all other /fiſh. The ſnout 
is very long, ſharp, ſlender, and each jaw is armed 
with extremely ſharp teeth; there is a fingle ſtripe that 
runs from the mouth to the vent, and there is no ſign 
outwardly of the ſtomach and inteſtines; the ſpine of 
the back when it is boiled, becomes green, and the 
upper jaw is moveable as in the Crocodile. The belly 
and fides are of a ſilver colour, the back of a blueiſh 
green, and the tail is forked. The lateral lines that 
run along the ſides are ſcaly, but the reſt of the body 
.is ſmooth. It does not grow to any large ſize, for fix 
of thoſe that are uſually taken, will not weigh a pound; 
and yet there have been ſome caught that have weighed 
-two or three pounds each. There is another ſpecies 
of this fiſh, which is ſaid to be much larger. | 
*% The ELEPHANT”s TRUNE FISH is of the 
fre of a large Smelt, and has a roundiſh body elegantly 
ſpotted, with a broad ſtreak of a greeniſh: colour run- 
ning down the middle of the fides. The under jaw 
4s very long, and terminates in a point almoſt as ſharp 
as a needle. The taſte is much like that of a Smelt. 
The TOBACCO-PIPE FISH is three or four feet 
long, and has a body like an Eel. The ſnout is ſharp 
at the end, and the mouth is without teeth. The up- 
per jaw is ſhorter than the lower, and both are a little 


pointed. The lower jaw is ſcarce two inches longs 
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ad conſequently the cleft of the mouth muſt be ex- 


legantly ſtreaked. The head is one third part as long 
.. the whole body. The thickneſs of it behind the 


yes is five inches, and then it gradually decreaſes till 


fre of a hazel nut, and almoR of the ſame ſhape, with 
a ſilver iris, mixed with a little red on the fore and 
hinder parts. Behind the vent there are two ſins, and 
43 many on the top of the back, that anſwer. to thoſe 
below, which is peculiar to this fiſh. The ſkin is as 
ſippery as that of an Eel, and the whole back and ſides 
xe of a liver colour. There is a double row of blueiſh 
ſpots on Ng head, and another on each ſide. The belly 
4s whitiſh. : | 

The PIRAYA, and PIRANAH, of the Bra/iliars, 
js a foot in length, and fix inches broad. It is hog- 


backed; the head is blunt like that of a Dorado, and 


the mouth cannot be ſhut cloſe, for it has teeth that 
cover the lips; theſe are white, triangular, and ex- 
ceeding ſharp, being fourteen in number in each jaw, 
and placed in a fingle row. The eyes are ſmall, and 
of the colour of chryſtal ; and a fin begins from the 
rent, which is armed before with a. ſtrong ſpine ; but 
the other parts are ſoft, and covered all over with ſcales 
raching to the root of the tail. The tail is divided 
into two horns, and the colour of the upper part of 
the body, to the lateral lines, is a light aſh colour, 
nixed with a little blue; but the edge of every ſcale 
ſhines with flame and blueiſh colours. The lower 
part is of a dark yellow, as well as the fins. It delights 


n the muddy bottom of a river. There are two other 


kinds of this fiſh, which differ a little in colour and 
bze, = 1 | 
The PIKE, or PICKEREL, has a roundiſh oblon 
body with a flat head, and ſquare back. The ſnout 1s 
rery prominent, almoſt like the bill of a duck ; but the 
lower jaw is ſomewhat longer than the upper. The 
mouth is very wide, and the tail forked. The body is 
covered with ſmall thick ſcales, which are moiſtened 
on the edges with a kind of ſlime that has a greeniſh 
alt ; and the younger the fiſh is, the greener he ap- 
r | an eas. 
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ecding ſmall ; the upper jaw is bony or horny, and 


t comes to three at the mouth. The eyes are of the 
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s. The back and ſides, when turned towards tha 
\ght, appear to have ſomewhat of a golden hue, The 
ſides are ſpotted with yellow, and the belly is white 
but on the tail there are duſky ſpots: and reddiſh lines 
eſpecially towards the corners. The teeth on the lower 
Jaw are crooked, and there are none in the upper; but 
on the palate there is a triple row. The tongue iz 
broad, black, a little forked, and rough with teeth; 
and the eyes are of a gold colour, ſeeming to be a little 
ſunk into the head. The head and gills are ſpotted 
with a variety of ſmall holes *. 


Some 

* Pike will ſwallow other fiſh almoſt as big as themſelves, not 
excepting thoſe of their own kind, The uſual time of their 
ſpawning is in March, and ſometimes ſooner, if the fpring is 
forward. They are prodigious breeders, for in one roe there 
were 143,000 eggs. They are in ſeaſon all the year, except in 
{ſpawning time, and about fix weeks after it, The fleſh is white, 
firm, dry, and ſweet; but, when they weigh above twelve 
pounds, they contract a ſort of rankneſs. 
Pike are found in many rivers in England, as well as in ſome 
lakes and ponds, They haunt unfrequented places, that are 
ſhady, among ruſhes, water-docks, weeds, and under buſhes, on 

a ſandy, chalky, or clayey bottom, and are fond of any part of a 
river, Where a brook. or ſpring runs into it. They are upon the 
clear and gravelly ſhallcews from May to September, and then retire 
into deeper waters. He takes all baits but the fly, the principal 
being large Gudgeons, Roach, or ſmall Dace, of which the two 
laſt are his favourites. For want of theſe, you may bait with 
Minnows, Loaches, Bull-heads, and Bleaks, ſmall Grigs, or a 
bit of an Eel; but, whatever bait you uſe, it muſt be freſh and 
ſweet. 'In Fuly young frogs, and in winter fat of bacon, will al- 
lure him. They bite early and late from April to July: three 
in the afternoon is a good time, from July to September; in the 
winter months all day Icng, but ſeldom in the night at any time, 
The beſt ſport with him is in clear water and a gale of wind, in 
dark, cloudy day; and in muddy rivers only after a flood, when 
the water is becoming clear. In hot, bright, ſultry weather, 
when he ſuns himſelf at the top, he will not bite at all; nor in 
dark, rainy weather, when the water is diſcoloured by the ſwel- 
lings of land- floods. You muſt give him time to pouch the bait, 
and ftrike him directly upright. You may uſe either the ledger 
or walking-bait. Let your rod be long, and uſe ftrong tackle, 
with braſs wire next your hook. Never let your fiſh-bait lie ſtill, 
but move it up and down, taking care to fink it not above half a 
yard under water. Give him plenty of line, end his own time; 
and, when he returns and goes off again, ſtrike briſkly, but not 
too hard. He is alſo taken by the trowl, the ſnap, and ſnaring. 
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come haves employed the fat, the gall, the lower 


jaw, and the ſmall bones that are found in the head of 
his fiſh, in medicine. The lower jaw is abſorbent and 
detergent 3 many pretend it is a ſpecific in the pleuriſy 
and quinſy ;-but they are ſeldom uſed at preſent for | 


theſe purpoſes, unleſs among the Germans, 
* The STURGEON is a long fiſh, with a five-cor- 


nered body, ſo formed by five rows of horny ſcales, on 


each of which there is a thorn that is very ſtrong and 
crooked. "The upper row of ſcales, which runs along 
the middle of the back, are larger, and riſe higher 
than the reſt, and their number is not exactly the ſame 
in all, there being eleven in ſome, and in others twelve 
or thirteen. This row reaches to the back fin, and 
there ends. The lateral rows begin at the head, and 


— 


end at the tail, conſiſting of thirty, or thirty-one ſcales. 


The lower rows, which bound or terminate the flat 
part of the belly, begin at the foremoſt fins, and end at 
the ſecond pair, containing each eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen ſcales. Beſides theſe hve rows, there are only 
two ſcales in the middle of the belly below the. vent. 
The head is of a moderate ſize and rough, with very 
ſmall prickles, as has the reſt of the body between the 
rows of the ſcales. The eyes are very ſmall, in pro- 
portion to the bulk, and of a ſilver colour; the ſnout 
is long, broad, and ſlender, ending in a point. In 
the middle of the lower part of the ſnout, wh'ch is 
extended heyond the mouth, there are four barbs placed 
in a right line which croſs the ſnout tranſverſely, The 
mouth is ſmall, void of teeth, and placed over againſt 
the eyes; and it has a kind of ſmall tube or pipe, which 
it can draw in or thruſt out at pleaſure. There are no 
jaws, for which reaſon it is plain that it gets its nou- 
nſhment. by ſucking, The tail is forked, but in ſuch 
a manner, that the upper part ſtands out much farther 
than the lower. The colour of this fiſh is of a duſky 
olive, or dark-grey on the back ; but the belly is of 
a 1g colour, and the middle part of the ſcales is 
white. | 


They are brought daily to the markets of Rome and 


Venice, from whence it is plain that they abound in the - 


Mediterranean ſea, Vet they are but ſmall, as they al- 
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5 ways are when they keep conſtantly in the ſalt water; 


but when they enter rivers, and continue there, they 
grow to a monſtrous ſize, ſome of them having been 
found to be eighteen feet in length; and they ſometimes 
will weigh upwards of two hundred and fixty pounds. 
The fleſh is very common here in England, but then it 
is brought from diſtant places in pickle ; however, they 
ſonietimes come up the Thames, and other rivers, though 
but ſeldom. | 

It was formerly in great eſteem among the Romay, 
and ſome pretend, that thoſe caught in rivers are beſt; 
while others affirm, that thoſe taken in the ſea are much 
finer eating, provided it be at a good diſtance from the 

- ſhore, The fleſh is every where in great eſteem, and it 
zs certainly very nouriſning; but it is ſo ſtrong, that 
ſome would have Sturgeon, with regard to fiſh, the 
- ſame as a hog among quadrupedes, It is not very pro- 
per for tender conſtitutions, becauſe it is not eaſy of di- 
geſtion ; but it ſuits thoſe that are ſtrong and robuſt. 
The male is better than the female, except ſhe is full of 
ſpawn, and then ſhe is generally preferred on that ac- 
count, as well as for the goodneſs of the fleſh at that 
time, The fat always lies heavy on the ſtomach, and it 
looſens the belly, becauſe it relaxes the fibres of the in- 
teſtines. There is a tender thick griſtle that runs from 
the head to the tail, which ſome look upon as good 
eating after it is dried in the fun, 

The parts of this fiſh uſed in medicine, are the bones, 
and the caviar, which is made of the ſpawn ; that brought 
from Hamburg is not much unlike green ſoap, with 
regard to the colour and ſubſtance. There are likewiſe 
large quantities brought from Rufia, Muſcovy, and 
other places. The Jtalians ſettled in Raſſia, carry on 
a great trade with it, throughout that empire. They 
conſume a great deal of caviar in Italy; and it begins 
to be in requeſt in France. | 
The ADELLA and ADONA, ſo called by the Ja- 
lians, is thought to be a fiſh peculiar to the river Po in 
Italy. It ſometimes grows, as we are told, to the 
weight of one thouſand pounds, and is taken with a 
large hook faſtened to the end of a chain; and they are 
obliged to draw it out of the water with a yoke of n 
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It differs from a Sturgeon, in being a river fiſn, and in 
its bulk. When it arrives at a certain ſize, it loſes its 
' barbs, which before were like thoſe. of a Sturgeon. 
The fleſh of the Sturgeon is firm and of a pleaſant 


taſte ; but that of this fiſh is ſoft, and not ſo agreeable. 


The mouth is hike that of a Sturgeon, but much larger, 
and divided a little obliquely ; beſides, it is not fo 
pointed as in a Sturgeon ; add to this, that the colour 
of the back 1s whitiſh, and looks woolly. 

* The ISING-GLASS FISH is of the Whale 
kind, and is griſtly, without bones, ſpines, or ſcales. 
The head is thick and broad, with a large mouth, and 
from the upper jaw there hangs four fleſhy wattles. 
The eyes are ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh ; and the fleſh 
is very ſweet, but clammy. The ſhape is oblong and 
roundiſh : it has no ſnout, and 1s covered with a yel- 
low, hard, ſlippery, ſmooth ſkin. There are two fmall 


holes before the corner of the eyes, and the two fins on 


the back are placed ere& near the tail. The gills have 


a thorny cover, in the ſame manner as a Sturgeon ; but 


the tail is more forked, and there is alſo a little above 
the out covering of the gills, and on the fides of 
them a ſort of a hole. | 

The HUSO, fo called by the Germans, has a very 
long ſnout, and under it there are from four to eight 


barbs. There is only one fin on the back, not far 


from the tail; but on the belly there are two. The 
ſhape is not much unlike that of a Pike, and the belly 
is yellow, like that of a Carp; but the back is 
blackiſh. The body is without ſcales, and has no 
bones, but gtiſtles. The fleſh is ſweet, and very 
agreeable to the palate, being white when raw, but 
red when boiled. It ſometimes weighs four hundred 
pounds. E End gag 
It is uſually met with in the ſeas about Maſcouy, 
and in the river Danube. They make that fort of 
iſing-glaſs of the guts, ſtomach, tail, fins, and ſkin 
of this and the former fiſh, which is uſed by wine- 
merchants to fine or force their wine. ; 
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HAP. Xx. 
/ Leather-mouthed River Fiſh, 


HE mouths of theſe ſort of fiſh are without teeth; 
but they have .ſome in the throat, or in the bot. 

tom of the mouth, near the ſtomach. 
The CARP ſometimes grows to the length of a yard 
and a half, being of a proportionable thickneſs ; but 
they are not ſo large in Exg/and, though there was one 


caught in the river Thames, near Hampton-Court, that 


weighed near thirteen pounds. The colour of this fiſl, 
eſpecially when full grown, is yellowiſh, and the ſcales 
are large; the head is ſhort, like that of a Tench, and 
the mouth is of a middle fize, with flat, fleſhy, yellow 
lips. It has no teeth in the mouth, but there is a trian- 
- gular bone in the palate, and two other bones in the 
throat, which ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. On the upper 
lip, near the corner of the mouth, there are two yellow 
barbs, which ſome call muſtachoes, from the ſituation. 
The fins are large, the tail broad, a little forked at the 
end, and of a reddiſh-black colour: the lateral line 1s 
ſtraight, and paſles through the middle of each fide, 
It has no tougue ; but inſtead thereof there 1s a fleſhy 
palate, which, taken out of the mouth, looks like a 
tongue, "Io „ 
There were no Carps in the ponds or rivers of Eng. 
land till they were brought over by Leonard Maſcal, 
about one hundred and ninety years ago, as he him- 
ſelf informs us in his Treati/e of Fiſhing. The fleſh of 
the river Carp is better than that of ponds ; and ſome 
are highly pleaſed with it, while others diſlike it for 
its being ſoft and inſipid. | 
The Carp is perhaps a fiſh, that has the largeſt ſcales 
in proportion to its bulk. Some of theſe are brown, 
and others yellow and white ; the brown colour pre- 
vails in the largeſt ſcales; the middle are of a yellow 
and gold colour, bat the white are ſmall and filvered. 
Aſi the ſcales are connected together by the mem- 
brane that covers them, but this does not hinder them 
from playing a little ; for, otherwiſe, the Carp could 


not bend to either fide, as it always does in its — 
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If che outſide of this fiſh is carefully obſerved, a 


brown line may be ſeen on each fide, that reaches from 
the head to the tail: this appears to be brown, becauſe 
the membrane that connects the lower part of the ſcales 
is very, brown in the middle“. 3 | 
The BREAM 1s a broad flattiſh. fiſh, with a ſmall 
ſquariſh head, and a ſharp ſnout: the top of the head 

is pretty broad and flat, and the back, which _ | 
3 Ike 


* Whoever fiſhes for Carp, eſpecially thoſe in rivers, muſt. 
have a tolerable good ſhare of patience, which is a virtue.every 
angler ſhould poſſeſs. Many very good ſportſmen have angled - 
four or fix hours, for three or four days together, for a river Carp, 
without having had a bite; nor is it leſs difficult to catch a Carp 
in ſome ponds, eſpecially where they have plenty of food, and 
the water is of a clayiſh colour. Thoſe who angle for him muſt 
be very early; for in hot weather he never bites in the midſt of 
the day, and' very ſeldom in cold ſeaſons of the year. _ He may be 
taken either with worms or paſte, If you uſe the former, the 
blue marſh or meadow worm is eſteemed the beſt, though he has 
been taken with other worms, when not too big, as well as the 
gentle. As for paſtes, they are innumerable ; but, doubtleſs, 
ſweet paſtes are beſt, ſuch as are made with honey or ſugar : and 
in would not be improper to bait the ground with your paſte ſome 
hours before you angle for this crafty fiſh. In order to draw the 
Carp together in ponds, or particular parts 'of rivers, where you 
intend to try your ſkill, it will be conducive to your ſport, to 
throw in, ſome days before, either grains or bloed mixed with. 
cow-dung or bran, or any garbage, as chickens guts, or the like, - 
and then ſome of your ſmall pellets, with which you propoſe to 


angle, If you throw in a few of theſe ſmall pellets, while you are 


angling, it may help your ſport. | | 3 

That very ingenious angler, Mr. Hawkins, of Twickenham, gives 
the following directions for making your paſte. Take the fleſh 
of a rabbit, or cat, cut ſmall, and bean flour; but, if that cannot 
eafily be got, common flour may be uſed. Mix theſe together, and 


add to them either ſugar or honey, of which the laſt is perhaps the 


beſt, Beat theſe together in a mortar, or work them in clean 
hands, and then make it' into one or more balls for your uſe ; 
but you muſt work or pound it ſo long, as to make it tough enough 
to hang upon your hook without waſhing from it, taking care; 
however, that it is not too hard, You may, in order to ſtiffen 
your paſte, knead with it a very ſmall quantity of white or yel- 
lowiſh wool. If you would have this paſte keep all the year for 
any other fiſh, then mix with it virgin-wax and clarified honey 
work them together with your hands before the fire, and make 
them into balls. 3 1 8 
If you fiſh for a Carp with gentles, then put upon your hook a 
Piece of ſcarlet, about half an inch ſquare, dipping it firſt in 1g. 
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10 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
hike that of a hog, is of a blackiſh-blue colour; but 
the belly and ſides are white: the ſcales are large, and 

| the mouth; for the ſize of the fiſh, very ſmall : the 
mouth is without teeth ; but there 1s a triangular bone 
in the palate, which is ſoft and fleſhy, like that of a 
Carp: the iris of the eye is of a filver colour, and the 
pupil is mal. 
wr, © q ep ey £007 8 4 Oe "44 The 
of Peter, called by ſome Oil of the Rock. If you put your gentle, 
two or three days before, into a box or horn anointed with honey, 
and then place them on your hook alive, you will be as likely to 
Kill this crafty fiſh this way as any other. While you are fiſhing 
in this manner, chew a little white or brown bread in your mouth, 
and throw it into the place where your float ſwims. There are 
many other baits uſed, ſuch as graſs-hoppers, green peaſe, &c, 
but Mr. Hawkins aſſures us, that, with diligence and patience, he 
has found the above ſucceed beſt. | $25” 

The haunts of river Carp, in the winter months, are the 
broadeſt and moſt quiet parts of the river; but in ſummer they 
Hye in deep holes, nooks, and reaches, near ſome ſcour, under 
roots of trees, hollow banks, and, till they are near rotting, 
among or near gteat beds of weeds, flags, &c. Pond Carp can- 
not, with propriety, be ſa:'d to have any haunts; but it is to be 
obſerved, that they love a fat, rich ſoil, and never thrive in a 
cold, hungry water. They breed three or four times a year; but 
their firſt ſpawning time is the beginning of May, and in that 
month and Auguſt they are out of ſeaſon: in March and April 
they are in high efteem. You muſt fiſh with ſtrong tackle, very 
near the bottom, and with a fine graſs or gut next the hook, and 
uſe a gooſe-quill float. Never attempt to angle for a Carp in a 
boat; for they will not come near it. There are many Carp in 
the Thames, weſtward of London; and it is ſaid, that about Fe- 
bruary they retire into the creeks of that river, in ſome of which 
many have been taken, with an angle, above two feet long. 
The Bream breeds both in rivers and ponds, but they de- 
light chiefly in the latter; for which reaſon they are never found 
in ſwift rapid ftreams, but only in ſuch parts of the river, which 
moſt reſemble ftanding water, and have muddy bottoms. They 
Jove to keep company with each. other, one hundred of them 
being ſometimes ſcen in a ſhoal. In ſome places they have been 
found to grow to the length of three feet, and here in England 
they have weighed- ten or twelve pounds; but this is not very 
common. The. fleſh, though in no great eſteem, may be ren- 
dered agreeable enough with good cookery. His baits are a dock- 
worm, found at the roots of that plant or ruſhes ; green flies, and 
butterflies; the graſs-hopper in June and Fuly, with his legs cut 
off, gentles, the young braod of waſps, paſtes of brown bread and 
honey, and ſheeps blood; but the beſt of all is a large red-worm. 
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Barley, malt, or red-worms, are good ground-baits, They wo 
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The RED EVE is akin to the Bream, and the ſhape 
of the body is much like one, only it is a little thicker, 
It is hog- backed; all the fins are of a reddiſh colour, 
and the whole body is tinctured with red, eſpecially 
the iris of the eyes. There is a ſaffron- coloured ſpot 
on the tongue, and the ſeales are larger than thoſe of 
a Roach. It may be diſtinguiſhed from a Roach by 
the redneſs. of the eyes, by the ſaffron- coloured ſpot 
under the tongue, by the back fin having more rays, 


and the gut more folds, When full grown, theſe fiſh- 


are about ten inches long. | 

The TENCH weighs with us about five or fix 
pounds, when full grown ; but in other countries they 
have been found to weigh twenty. 


. 


It has a ſmall head and ſnout, in proportion tion to the 
ſize of the body; for this is broad, thick, and ſhort: 


the opening of the mouth will admit one's little finger, 


and the jaws are without teeth; but in the throat there 


are five on each fide : the covers of the. gills conſiſt 


of four plates and three crooked ſpines ; the lateral 
line is crooked, and nearer the belly than the back.. 


There are ſmall ducts or holes on the head over the 
eyes; that is, one row on each fide, that form a ſort 
of a line; and under the eyes there are two other lines 


or rows of holes, one of which is ſeated near the covers 


of the gills, and the other beneath the lower jaw: the 
eyes are ſmall, ſeated on the ſides of the head, and 


the iris is red: the openings of the covers of the gills. 


are not ſo large as in other fiſh of this kind; there are 


four gills on each ſide, each of which is furniſhed with 


a double row of knots made in the ſhape of a comb, 
and which are equal on each ſide to the three inner 
gills; but in the laſt of the inner knots they are al- 
moſt equal to each other, and the external are longer 
than the internal on the upper part, though much 

| 18 F 5 ſhorter 
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at Midſummer, and may be fiſhed for from the end of July to the 


7 


end of Auguſt, or from April to Midſummer. He bites from four 


to eight in the morning, and at. the ſame hours in the evening 
in windy, dull weather, all day.. Though they are ſcarce about 
London, yet they are found in plenty in the rivers of Surry. Wher 

you angle for him, you muſt keep ftill and out of fight, and uſe 
ſtrong tackle : you muſt fiſh near the bottcm, give him time to 
bite, and ſtrike gently, | 
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ſhorter at the lower: theſe are all ſoft. The back, 
which is thick, riſes a little above the head, and the 
belly is broad and flat throughout : the ſcales are ob. 
long, and ſmall, in compariſon of other fiſh of the 
ſame kind; they adhere cloſe to the ſkin, and are 
black upon the back, and blackiſh on the ſides, with 
à little mixture of a golden or greeniſh-yellow colour; 
but it is whitiſh under the belly. There is a ſort of 
ſlime all over this fiſh, that renders it as fli a5 
an Eel. All the fins, as well as the tail, are bac or 
blackiſh, and ſometimes of a dark-grey colour : the 
fins on the breaſt are blackiſh, almoſt round; and con- 
fiſt of ſeventeen rays, of which the ſixteenth is longeſt, 
and the firſt is ſingle and ſtrong ; but all the reſt are 
branched at the end, and the laft is ſmall. 'The belly 
fins are alſo black and roundiſh at the edge, and con- 
fiſt of eleven rays, of which the firſt 1 mall, the ſe- 
cond robuſt and thick; but all the reſt are branched 
at the ends. There is a ſingle black fin on the back, 
conſiſting of twelve rays, of which the firſt is very 
ſhort, and the ſecond is ſomewhat longer, and reaches 
to the middle of the reſt: the third is ſingle, as well 
as the two firſt; but the reſt are branched at the ends: 
the fin at the vent is black, and conſiſts of eleven rays, 
of which the two firſt are mall, but the third is pretty 
long and ſingle, like the two former, and all the reſt 
are branched at the ends. The tail is blackiſh, ſome- 
what ſquare, and conſiſts of nineteen rays that are 
hard to count, except the laſt. | 

The fleſh of this fiſh is a little clammy, like that of 
an Eel, and may probably want a little ſpice in the 


drefling ; but in general it is as much in efleem as moſt. 


other fiſh. | | 
In the head of the Tench there are two ſmall ſtones, 
that have an abſorbent, detergent, and diuretic quality. 
Some apply Tenches to the Hee in fevers, to cauſe a 
revulſion from the brain. = 
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* The haunts of the Tench are nearly the fame with thoſe 
of a Carp: they delight more in ponds than in rivers, and lic 
under weeds, near ſluices, and at pond heads, They ſpawn m__ 
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The RUDD, or FINSCALE, is broader than a 


Roach, or even than a Carp, and / thicker than a 
Bream. The colour is of a duſty yellow. and the 


ſcales are of the ſame ſize as thoſe of a Carp. The 
eyes are reddiſh ; but the belly fins, and thoſe next 
the vent, are of a more deep red. The eovers of the 
gills are generally marked with blood-coloured ſpots, 
and the holes of the noſtrils are double on each fide : 
the teeth and palate are like thoſe of a Carp, and the 
back fin is placed in the middle of the length of the 
back, having ten rays, of which the third is longeſt, 
and the firſt ſhorter by one half than the ſecond; but it 


is not hooked as in the Carp, from which it may be 


diſtinguiſhed by this mark only. The fin at the gills, 
on both ſides, has nineteen rays, of which the-firſt is 
larger than in other fiſh of this kind, and there are two 
on the belly; but that paix over-againſt, the back fin 
has nine. on each fide. 
the reſt, and that on the baek is darker : the pointed 


lines on the ſides are but in two places; and this fiſh 


zs generally from twelve to ſixteen. inches long. The 
fleſh. is in great eſteem, and is always in ſeaſon, ex- 


cept in the time of ſpawning, which is in April, and. 


then it is not very good ®, 
| The: 


the beginning of July, and are beſt in ſeaſon from the beginning 
of September to the end of : they will bite all the hot months, 
but are beſt taken in April and May. His hours are, like the 
Carp, early and late, in a ſmooth water; but the beſt time to 
angle for him is in a cloudy, drizling or rainy morning, with a 
ſouth or weſt wind, His baits are marſh, lob, or red worms; 
anointed with tar, or oils, ſuch as will be mentioned in their 
proper place, He likewiſe takes waſps, gentles, cadis, paſte 
made of brown bread, with a little tar; and blood and grains 
mixed are a good ground-bait. He muſt be fiſhed for ſtrong and. 
near the bottom, or with. worms near the middle, and muſt not 
be hurried in biting. In hot weather he may be ſnared, like the 
Pike, on the. top of the water, with a-double-haired- link, not 
over-twiſted, hung in a nooſe, and tied to a. line on: a. long red, 
Let it fall ſoftly before him on the water, without touching him, 
till you have brought it over his. gills ; then pull. gently, and 
you will have him. This fiſh is found: moſtly in the Stozver in 
_ Dorſetſhire, and is likewiſe in many of the ponds about London, 
particularly thoſe of Epping Foreſt. * 


This fiſh is common in the river Rhine in Germany, and. is | 


found. in the lakes of 6 3 as alſo in the lakes 


not 
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The gill-fins are whiter than 
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The NOSE FISH, or BROAD SNO UT, is a foot in 
length, and of the c lour and ſhape of a Dace. The 
belly and ſides are of a ſilver colour; but the fins on the 
lower part of the body, and the part below near the 
tail, are ſometimes a little reddiſh. There is a blackiſh | 
{pot on the hinder part of the head, which is ſmall ; 
and the belly is flat and broad, with ample ſcales, The 
lateral lines are nearer to the belly than the back, and 
the ſnout, which is flat and blunt, is a little more pro- 
minent than the mouth, by which it may be diſtinguiſh. 
ed from all other fiſh of this kind; from whence it 
has the name of Noſe-Fiſn. The mouth is ſmall with - 
out teeth, and the ſkull is tranſparent. The back fins, 
with regard to their ſituation and rays, are like thoſe 
of a Bream. | 50 | 
The CHUB, or CHEVIN, has a longer body than 
a Carp, and a large blackiſh head. The back is of a 
dark green, and the belly and fides of a filver colour; 
however thoſe that are fat and full grown have them of 
a gold colour, ſprinkled with ſmall black ſpecks. The 
temples are yellowiſh, and the ſcales, as in a Carp, large 
and angular. The mouth, which is not large, is with- 
out teeth, and the upper jaw is a little longer than the 
lower. The palate is ſoft and furniſhed with a trian- 
gular bone; and the noſtrils are large, open, and have 
each a double hole, one of which is every now and then 
covered with a fold. The eyes are of a middle ſize 
with an iris, which is a mixture of gold and filver co- 
loürs. The tail is forked, and all the fins are of a 
blackiſh blue, though in ſome there is a tincture of red. 
The belly is broadiſh, and the lateral lines run pa- 
rallel to the bottom of the belly *. | La 
L WE VR? & | 5 i | a e 
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not far from Lincoln, beſides the river Charwell in Oxford/bire. 
They ſwim in ſhoals, caſting their ſpawn among the weeds that 
grow in the water; and the largeſt weigh about two pounds. 
They may be fiſhed for at top- water with a fly, or a red-worm a. 
little under. It is ſtrong, ſtruggles hard, and requires ftout 
tackle, and time in landing. | ; {1 
The Chub ſpawns in March or May, and is. good till Candle- 
mas, but much the beſt in winter. This. fiſh, though a ſharp 
biten is very timorous. He will bite from fun-rife to pine in the 


: 


1 


)) 11K 
The BARBEL is about a cubit in length, and the 
back is of an olive colour, but a little paliſh, and the 
belly is that of filver. The back and ſides are ſprinkled 
with black ſpots, and the ſhape of the body is long and 
roundiſh, but the back is ſharp, and arched. The ſcales 
are of a; middle- fize, and the lateral lines run through 
the middle of the fides, The belly is ſo flat, that, when | 
this fiſh lies with its mouth downward, it touches the | 


2322 — 


earth; which circumſtance is perhaps common to all 
fiſh that keep at the bottom of the water. The ſnout 
is a little ſharp, and the mouth is not large, being with- 
out teeth, like the reſt of this kind. The upper jaw is | 
longer than the lower, and there are four barbs, of | 
which two are at the corners of the mouth, and the other 7 | 
two are higher near the end of the ſnout. The tail is | 
forked, the eyes ſmall, looking downwards, and their 
iris is either of a ſilver or gold colour, ſpotted with 

brown. In the ſummer time their bellies are red. 
The weight of this fiſh is commonly about ſeven or 
eight pounds, and yet there was one caught at Stain: 
that weighed twenty-three pounds. The fleſh is ſoft 
and flabby, and in no great eſteem ; and the ſpawn 
| | Is 


2 — 


morning in ſummer, and from three in the afternoon to ſun-ſet, 
eſpecially if there is a gentle wind. His baits are, in March or 
April, worms; in hot months, cherries, ſoft berries, or flies, 
particularly tbe owl-fly, which is found in gardens, with a large 
bead, light wings, and a yellowiſh body. A bit of ſoft cheeſe, 
gentles, beetles without the legs and wiggs, and ſnails, (the black 
ane ſlit, to ſhew the white of his belly) are proper baits, A 
graſs-hopper on the top of a ſtream, and the humble bee at the 
bottom, a Roach in ſmall bits, or very little Eels, generally 
prove remarkably: ſucceſsful. In Auguſt, and the cool months, 
you may uſe yellow paſte, made of the ſtrongeſt cheeſe puundeg, 
mixed with a little ſalt butter, and died of a lemon colour with 

_ ſaffron: boiled malt or wheat will ſometimes anſwer very we 
He will alſo take paſte made of cheeſe and turpentine, the earth- 
grub, ox brains, or fat bacon. He loves a large bait of two or 
three kinds on the hook together. He delights din large rivers 
under ſhady trees, on ſandy or clayey bottoms, and where cattle | 
come to dung, in fords, in hot weather. They ſwim in droves wilt 
together, and are in almoſt every river. Strong tickle muſt be | 
uſed, and the angler muſt keep out of fight. He muſt be played With! 
with when ftruck, and landed in a net. In the warmeſt weather, | 
he ſhould: be fiſhed for at mid-water, and at top; in cold weather, | 
lower; and, when it is very cold, at the ground. 


— — —— — ——— 


leſs, and a little whiter; the head alſo is leſs an 
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is unwholeſome, purging both upwards and down. 


wards “. 15 © 
The DACE, or DARE, is like a Chub, $296 jo it is 
not ſo 
flat; and the tail is more forked. Beſides, the body 
is more ſlender and compreſſed, and the ſcales are leſs, 
'The colour is generally white, and there are a ſort of 
ſtrait ſtreaks between the ſcales. The iris of the eyes 
is not ſo yellow; nor are the tail, and back fins ſo 
black, though they are ſometimes ſprinkled with black 


ſpots. The teeth are not placed in the jaws, but in the 


throat, as in other fiſh of this kind. The French give 
| FI - it 


1 


* Barbel flock together like ſheep, and are at the worſt in April, 
about which time they ſpawn ; but are ſoon after in ſeaſon. He 
is able to live in the ſtrongeſt current of water, and in ſummer 
he loves the ſhalloweſt and ſharpeſt ſtreams ; he delights to lurk 
under weeds, and to feed on gravel againſt a riſing ground: he 
will root and dig in the ſands with bis noſe, like a hog, and there 
neſt himſelf; though ſometimes he retires to deep and ſwift 
tridges or flood-gates, where he will neſt himſelf among piles, or 
in hollow places, and take ſuch hold of moſs or weeds, that, be 
the water ever ſo ſwift, it will not be able to force him from the 
place for which he contends, This is his conſtant cuſtom in 
ſunmer, when he and moſt living creatures ſport themſelves in the 
fun ; but, at the approach of winter, he forſakes the ſwift ſtreams 
and ſhallow waters, and by degrees returns to thoſe parts of the 
river, which are quiet and deeper, Probably about this time, as 
well as in April, and in theſe places, they ſpawn, with the help 
of the milter : they hide their eggs in holes, which they both 
dig in the gravel, and then they mutually labour to cover them 
with the ſand, to prevent their being devoured by other fiſh, The 
Barbel is curious in his baits, which muſt be clean and ſweet, the 
worms well ſcoured, and not kept in four and muſty moſs. At 
a well-ſcoured lob-worm he will bite as boldly as at any bait, eſ- 
pecially if a night or two before you fiſh for him you bait the place, 
where you intend to angle, with big worms cut into pieces; and 
you need not fear either over-baiting the place, or fiſhing too 
early or late for the Berbel. He will alſo bite at gentles, which 
deing green, and not too much ſcoured, are deemed an excellent 
bait, Cheeſe is likewiſe much in his eſteem, if it is not too 
hard, but kept a day or two in a linen cloth to make it tough. 
E the cheeſe is laid in clarified honey an hour or two before you 
uſe it, it will reward your trouble, Some adviſe, to fiſh for the 
Barbel with ſheep's tallow and cheeſe beat into a paſte, which is 
an excellent bait in Auguſt, Obſerve that your rod and line be 
long, and of proper ſtrength; for you will find him. a heavy and 

dogged fiſh to deal with, | "NP | 
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it the name of Dard, which ſignifies a dart, from 
whence the Engl; Dare is derived. It is a very briſk 
and lively fiſh, and ſeems to dart along the water, it 
ſwims ſo ſwiftly. The fleſh of this fiſh is ſweet, ſoft, 
and yields good nouriſhment; but is in na great 
ſteem *. 
; The ROACH is leſs than a Bream, and about one 
third as broad as long, The back is of a duſky colour, 
and ſometimes blueiſh ; but the belly is pale. The iris 
of the eyes, as well as tail and fins, are red. The la- 
teral lines run parallel to the belly, and the 2 is 

L | "hed, 


— — 
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# Dace are found in almoſt every river of the kingdom, and 
are very large in thoſe near London. They are found on gravelly 
bottoms, in the deepeſt and moſt ſhady places, as well as on the 
ſhalloweſt gravelly ſcour in hot weather. They alſo haunt the eddies 
between two mill ſtreams, under the water-dock, and generally 
near dhe top of the water. Their baits are ſmall red-worms: in 

ril, cadews, and every ſort of worms from plants and trees, more 

ecially the oak-worm. In winter, paſts, earth-grubs, and 


gentles; and in ſummer, ant and houſe flies, The ground-bait 


ſhould be a mixture of bread and bran. Their ſpawning time is in 
February and March ; but they are good again in Abpril or May, 
and beſt in September, In ſummer they bite all day, in morning 
and evening beſt, and pretty late in the latter. The float muſt 
be very ſmall for the deeps, having only one ſhot to. poiſe it, and 
the hook and line very fine. The angler muſt not expoſe himſelf 
too much, it being a very thy fiſh 3 and he muſt ſtrike nimbly, as 
ſoon as he bites. Between two mill ſtreams uſe a cork float, and 
 fiſhin the eddy, 3 foot of the bottom. You muſt be pro- 
vided with a cane rod of ſeventeen feet long, and the line a little 
longer, with three or four hooks, with fingle-hair links, not 
above four inches long: Though Dace are frequently caught with 
a float, yet they are not properly float fiſh ; for they are to be taken 
with an artificial gnat or 22 or, indeed, with almoſt any 
other ſmall fly in ſeaſon, In the 
largeſt are caught with a natural green or dun graſs-hopper, and 
ſometimes with gentles; with both which you are to fiſh as with 
an artificial fly. They are not to be come at till about September, 
when the weeds begin to rot; but when you have found where 
they lie, which in a warm day is generally on the ſhallows, it is 


incredible what havock you may make. Pinch off the firſt joint 


of the graſs-hopper's legs, put the point of the hook in- at the 
head, and bring it out at the tail. But this ſport. can be purſued 
only in a boat, and ig to be recommended to none, but ſuch as 
live near the banks of that delightful river, between Windſor and 
| Tſeſwarth, who have or can command a boat for the purpoſe, and 

can take the advantage of a ſtill, warm, gloomy day, ; 


4 


Tbames, above Richmond, the 
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forked. About the gills it is of a gold colour, and the 
mouth is round but void of teeth, it being a leather. 
mouthed fiſh. It will breed in ponds as well as rivers; 
and though tie pond Roach is largeſt, that of the ri- 
vers 1s the beſt *. mmm , | 
The BLEAK, or BLEY, is a very ſmall fiſh, being 
ſeldom above ſix inches long. The body is broadiſh, 
the head little, the ſeales thin, and of a filver colour, 
eaſily coming off. The back is of a blueiſh brown or 
niſh, and the eyes are large, marked on the lower 
ſide with a blood coloured ſpot. The ſkull is tranſparent, 
and the infide of the mouth is like that of a Carp. 
The fleſh is ſweet, nouriſhing and pleaſant, and it 
would be in high efteem if the fiſh was larger. 
The ſcales of the common Bleak are uſed to imitate 
2 in the following manner. They take off the 
ſcales, put them into a baſon with a little water, and 
then rub them againſt the bottom in the manner of 
grinding colours. This done they pour off the filver- 
. coloured water into a glaſs, leaving the ſcales at the 
bottom; and then repeat the operation till nothing 
comes off; putting the water into other glaſſes. Then 
they let it ſettle for ten or twelve hours, when the 
ſilvery matter will fink to the bottom; and pouring off 
the water by inclination, that which is left behind is of 
a conſiſtence ofoil, and of che colour of pearls. 2 — 


" 
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* The Roach is principally found in ſhallow, gentle ſtreams, 
which run over ſand or gravel, with here and there deep holes at 
the end of ſcours, where they uſually lie, and more eſpecially 
againſt the mouth of @ ſmall brook or river, entering into a larger. 
They ſpawn in the middle of May, and may be fiſhed for fix 
weeks after: they bite all day. They. are very plentiful in the 
- Thames, but are largeſt in ponds, The baits for this fiſh are the 

ſame as thoſe for the Dace and Chub, except that the flies muſt 
be uſed under water. At a May or ant-fly he will rife in the hot 
months, if they are ſunk with a little lead to the bottom, near the 
piles, or poſts of bridges, or thoſe of a weir. You muſt pull up 
your fly very leiſurely, and the Roach will follow it to the very 
top of the water, gaze on it, run at it, and take it, leſt it ſhould 
eſcape. Gentles or paſte are proper in winter; worms or cadews, 
in April; in the hot months, a ſhrimp, the little white ſnails or 
flies, „and a red-worm in windy weather, The ground-bait muſt. 
be the ſame as for the Pace, hs | 
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they mix it with iſing · glaſs or fiſh-glew, and with this 
they varniſh any ſort of ſubſtance of the ſize of beads, 
particularly wax, alabafter, and glaſs; after which the 

will have the exact appearance of pearls. But as the 

are not proof againſt moiſture, I a method of 
lining the inſide of glaſs beads therewith, blowing a 
little of the liquor into the infide with a fmall pipe. 
Then they ſhake it about till it fixes jitſelf all over the 
internal ſurface. It has a ſmall blueiſn caſt, which 
cauſes theſe beads the more to reſemble pearls. After 
they have done this, they throw them into a baſket, 
and ſhake them together ſo long, that become 
quite dry; and then, to render them more ſolid, they 
fill them with wax. This is the method of making 
the true French necklaces, and there are great numbers 
employed in Paris for this purpoſe *. | | 


The GUDGEON is five or fix inches long, with a 


round body, ſmall fcales, a brown back, and a whitiſh 
belly. It is fprinkled with about nine or ten pretty 
large blackiſh ſpots, which are placed in a right hne, 
directly running from the head to the tail on each fide. 


There are alſo others that are ſmall on the back, tail, 


and fins, and at each corner-of the mouth there is a 
barb or thread. They are to be met with in rivers 
almoſt every where ; but grow to a larger ſize in ſome 


than others, | for in that near went N wars 55 
eſh is in hig! 


four taken that weighed a pound. The 
eſteem, and ſome think it not much inferior to a 
N | 4 | 


—_ „* 


—— 


* Bleak ſpawn in March, and are moſt in feaſon in the autumn. 
It is an eager fiſh, and is found in almoſt every river in great plenty, 
and in all parts of them, having no particular haunts. Vou may 


fi for kim under water in winter, with gentles, or ſmall red- 


worms; and in ſummer, at the top or middle, houfe or ant-pflies 
are good baits for him, as well as are all thoſe for the Roach, 
only they muſt be leſs. He bites all day in Auguſt, A litfle 
bread chewed, and looſely thrown in, is a good ground- bait, Fiſh 
with a paternoſter line, or whip with a fly. f 
I The Gudgeon ſpawns two or three times a year, and always 
in ſummer. They haunt the cleareſt ſandy or gravelly bottoms, 


and middling ſharp ſtreams, where they lie in ſhoals on the ſhal- 


lows in ſummer; but get deeper about autumn, under any bridge 
i or 
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The LOACH, or GROUNDLING, is like a Gud- 
geon in ſhape and colour; but is much leſs and ſhorter, 

eldom weighing above four ounces. The body is 
ſoft and ſlippery, and the tail broad, but not forked; 
and there are few or no ſcales. The head, back, fins, 
and tail are ſprinkled with blackiſn ſpots, and ſometimes 

with a dirty yellow. On the upper jaw there are three 
pair of barbs, one at the corners of the mouth, and 
two near the end of the ſnout. 'The eyes are ſmal}, and 
have their iris yellow. The fleſh is tender and delicate, 
and is by many ſwallowed alive, being thought good 
for a conſumption *. . 
The PINK, or MINNOW, is a great deal leſs than 
a Gudgeon, having a roundiſh body only three inches 
long, with ſcales that are hardly viſible, and there are 
no 4-7 On each fide there is a gold- coloured line, 
which runs from the head to the tail; and below that, 
it is mottled with ſcarlet in ſome, in others white, and 
in others again with a ſhining blue. Laſtly, in ſome 
there are three lines, two being of a gold colour, and 
that in the middle blue 7. | | 


„ 


or plank in ſmall rivers, being fond of the ſhade. The artiſt 
muſt always fiſh at the bottom, and a cork float is beſt; but the 
running line is preferable to all. Rake the ground very. often 
with a long pole, or throw the earth in by handfuls, cr ground- 
bait with crumbs of bread chewed ſmall, Strike flowly, fiſh 
pretty fine, and let your hook and bait be ſmall. ' You need not 
ſtand under cover; but may, if you chuſe it, go up to the middle 
of your legs in water, and catch them at your feet, for they are 
not a ſhy fiſh, He bites all day, from March to October, the baits 
being gentles, paſtes, waſps, cadews, red-worms, or the blood- 
worm found in the mud of cow-ponds near London, They never 
riſe at flies, nor take them under water. 

„ * Loach are generally found in ſmall, clear, ſwift brooks, and 
lie under ſtones, pieces of wood, and the like. They ſpawn in 
the beginning of April among the weeds ; but are never out of 
ſeaſon. He bites at a ſmall red-worm, or the gilt-tail, and may 
| * fiſhed. for at any hour. The hook muſt be of the ſmalleſt 
Ze. ' oy 

+ The Minnow is found in all Trout rivers : not in deep ſtill 
places, where the Trout lies; but in ſhallow and ſwift ſtreams. 
His baits are any ſmall worms, paſte, cadis, er gentles, and muſt 
be angled for with a float. He ſpawns in April, and bites at 
bottom or mid-water all day, if it is clear; but never in dark, 
windy weather, or in the night, when the Trout is moſt _ 
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Of beny or ſpinous Fiſh, with one fin on the back, whoſe 


forward rays are ſtiff and thorny, and the hinder ſoft 
and flex 1 ble * : 


HE CUGUPU GUACU of the Brafilians is a 
* large fiſh, being ſometimes ſix feet in 
length. 'The head and mouth are large ; which laſt is 
without teeth, and the eyes are of a middle ſize, with a 
low iris. The tail-fin is almoſt ſquare, and the ſcales 
are ſmall. The whole head, back and fides, are of 
an aſh-colour mixed with umber; but towards the back 
it is a little deeper. The belly is whitiſh, and all the 
fins with the tail are of a light. brown. The whole 
head, back and fides, are ſprinkled very fine with 
ſmall black ſpecks ; but the belly and the reſt of the i 
fins have none. Cat | | 
The DUNG FISH is ſo called, becauſe it de- " 
lights to be near privies, where it ſeeks for food, and 
where it is generally taken, It is a broad, flat fiſh, 14 
hardly a ſpan in length, and about the ſame breadth, 
with a blueiſh belly, and a body variegated with duſky 
ſpots. According to the figure, the forward rays f ß 
e back fin are ſpiny, and the backward ſoft, | 
The PARGIE differs from the European Sea Bream 
in little elſe beſides the ſhape of the forepart of the 
body, which is almoſt circular, and of a greyiſh colour, 
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nous for prey. He is conſidered as an excellent bait for either | 
Trout, Pike, or Pearch. They are placed on the hook in this — J 
manner: Put the hook in at his mouth, and out at his gills; 
| then draw it through two or three inches, and put it again into 
his mouth, and the point and beard out at his tail; then tie the 
hook and his tail about with white thread, which will make it the [| 
apter to turn quick in the water; then pull back the part of the [1 
line, which was ſlack when you put in your hook the ſecond 
time: pull that ſo far back, that it may faſten the head in fuch | 
a manner, that the body ſhall be ftraight on the hook. Loach | 
and Sticklebacks, are put on the ſame way. Artificial ones of | 


tin are now ſold common at the ſhops, 
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g yellow lines, that reach from the head to 
The GILT HEAD or GILT POLL, is a broad ih 
compreſſed on the ſides not much unlike a Bream. It 
ſeldom grows to be above two ſpans in length, nor 
weighs more than eight pounds. The ſcales are of a 
middle ſize, and the back is blackiſh ; at the upper 
corner of the cover of the gills there is generally a black 
ſpot, and below them is ſometimes another of a purple 
colour. Between the eyes there is an arched ſtripe, 
ſomewhat like a half moon of a gold colour, from 
whence it takes its name. The convex part turns to- 
wards the ſnout, and the horns towards the eyes. The 
teeth in each jaw are oblong and roundiſh, and the back 
is ſharp and furrowed ; the tail is forked, and the fleſh 
is greatly eſteemed for its fine taſte and wholeſomeneſs. 
Ft is often ſeen in the fiſh markets of Genoa, Venice, and 
Rome ; and is ſometimes taken near the coaſts of 
England. © | „ iy 
? The DENTALE, fo named by the Haliant, is not 
much unlike a Sea Bream, though it is thicker and 
longer, in proportion to the fize. The head is depreſ- 
fed, the ſnout oblong, and the back ſharp, being of 
2 dirty green, or yellowiſh colour, and ſometimes pur- 
pliſh, in thoſe that are large, ſprinkled with bright 
ue and black ſpots, as well as on the fides. There is 
a row of teeth in each jaw, of which four are more con- 
{picuous than the reſt, and are like dog- teeth; from 
whence this fiſh has its name; for dent ſignifies a tooth. 
The eyes are large, with a golden iris. It is a com- 
mon fiſh at Yenice and Rome, and commonly weighs 


| _ three or four pounds, though ſome have been ſeen that 


weigh ten. | | 
The SEA BARBEL is of a ſilver coldur, but whiteſt 
on the back, and the body is oblong, with ten tranſ- 
verſe blackiſh lines on each fide. The tail is forked, 
the head longiſh, and the iris of the eyes is of a gold 
colour. The lips are thick, prominent, and rough, 
it having no teeth, except in the bottom of the mouth, 
where there are grinders. The barbs are joined by a 
thin membrane to the lower jaw, and the ſcales flick. 
cloſely to the ſkin; The fleſh is well taſted. 11 | 
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The MANAS is in ſhape like a Pearch, but broader 
and more compreſſed, and ſix inches in length. The 
colour is of a light green or yellowiſh, and there are 
darkiſh tranſverſe ſpaces, and blueiſh lines that run ac- 
cording to the length of the body, with a large black 
ſpot on each ſide. The tail is a lutle forked, and the 
eyes are leſs than thoſe. of the Ox-eye, with a ſilver 
coloured iris. The mouth appears ſmall when ſhut, 
but when, open it is very wide; for the upper lip ex- 
pands itſelf like a tube, and is contracted again when 
the mouth is ſhut, the upper part having a ſort of 
prop, which is received into a kind of ſheath made in 
the upper jaw, which make 1s peculiar to this fiſh, It 
is caught in the Mediterranean ſca. 

The BOGA, ſo called by the Haliant, is about a 
ſpan in length, and of a ſlender roundiſh make. The 
ſcales are pretty large, and the back of a yellowiſh olive 
colour. The lateral lines are dark and broad, and be- 
neath them, on each ſide, are four golden parallel 
lines, with a mixture of ſilver colour, that run from the 
head to the tail. The eyes are large, for which reaſon 
it is called by ſome BOOPS, that is OX-EYE, and they 
have a ſilver coloured iris. The mouth is of a middle 
ſize, and furniſhed with ſmall teeth. It is common in 
the ſea near the coaſt of Italy. There are ſome other 
ſpecies of this fiſh, | WS | 


| 1+: OO W4A IK 
Of Fife of the Wrafſ,, or Old-Wife kind. 


XK 6 common WRASSE, ox OLD-WIFE, 

| is nearly. of the ſhape of a river Tench, and 
nine inches in length, but it has larger ſcales. The 
colour 1s mattled with red, yellowiſh, and brown lines 
placed alternately, and running from the head to the 
tail, being five or fix in number. The ſnout is ob- 
long and turns upwards; and. the lips. are thick, 
fleſhy, ſtanding out beyond the jaws; but the mouth 
is mall. The teeth in the jaws are ſerrated, but not 

4 ; | Yup 
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voy ſharp ; and the fins are mottled with red, blue, | 
an 


yellow. The tail when expanded is roundiſh, 
This fiſh is called in Latin Turpus, with ſignifies a 
THRUSH, becauſe it reſembles one in its ſpots and co- 
lours; and indeed there 1s no ſort of fiſh we know of, 
which has ſo great a variety. It 1s to be met with in 


the Britiſb and Iriſþ ſeas, and is more delightful to 


the eye, than pleaſant to the taſte, 
The LEss xs GREEN WRASSE is n over all 


the body, as well above as below); but ſome of them 


have blueiſh ſpots about the belly, and the body is more 
broad and thick than that of others of this kind. The 
fins are a little ſpotted, and it has a purple tubercle near 
the vent. The Black Wraſſe, is fo called from its black 
or dun colour, inclining to blue. The Leprous Wraſſe 
of Belonius, does not differ from the former, except in 


the variety of its colours. | 


TherainTED WRASSE is of a middle ſize, between 
the longer and broader fiſh of this kind, and weighs 
about three pounds. 'The variegated Wraſle is like 
the former, and the greater Green Wraſſe has an oblong 
body, which 1s in ſhape not unlike a Pike. The lower 
part of the body is of a lighter colour, and ſprinkled 
with yellowiſh and aſh-coloured ſpots. The oblong 
brown ſpotted Wraſſe differs little from the former, 


except in the colours. 5 


The ANT HIAsS is of the colour of a Sea Bream, 
that is reddiſh. The fin that runs from the head to the 
tail is almoſt red, and the firſt prickle of it is tall and 
ſtrong. The belly fins are much longer and more 
ſlender than thoſe on the gills, and they are all, as well 
as the tail, of a reddiſh colour. The head is roundiſh, 
and the ſnout prominent. 

The SACCHET, of the Yeretians, is a ſmall fiſh of 


the ſhape of a Pearch, and like it in colour as well as 


in the tranſverſe rings. The fins are like thoſe of the 


Mænas, and the mouth is wide, the ſnout ſharp, and 


the lower jaw longer than the upper; but they both are 
furniſhed with very ſmall teeth. The iris of the eyes 


. is of a filver colour, and the tail is forked, variegated 


with tranſverſe golden lines. The ſcales are ſmall, and 


the back-fin behind the ſpiny rays are marked _— D 


— 
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black ſpot, which is the peculiar characteriſtick of this 


fiſh. , | 
The CHARMA is a ſea fiſh, with a body in ſha 
like that of a Sea-Wolf, as is alſo the cleft of the 
mouth. The lower jaw is longer than the upper, which 
makes the mouth ſeem to be always open. The teeth 
are ſharp, the eyes ſmall, and the back is of a blackiſh 
red. The lines that run from the head to the tail are 
reddiſh, and the tail is ſprinkled with red ſpots, as well 
as the fin behind the vent, that runs to the tail. 


The SEA PEARCH is a foot in length, and of 


the ſhape of a River Pearch, nor is the colour much dif- 


ferent ; beſides, the back and ſides are marked with 


ſix or ſeven tranſverſe ſtripes. The whole head, and 
the fore part of the belly, are elegantly painted with 
blue and red ftripes, and the back fins, as well as that 
behind the vent, are ſprinkled with ſpots, partly yel- 
low, and partly of a ſaffron colour. The tail, belly, 
and gill-fins are variegated with yellow ſpecks, or red 
lines. But the colours in theſe fiſh differ with regard to 
age, ſex, and the places which they frequent. The 
ſnout is more ſharp than that of a river Pearch, and the 
mouth is exceeding large, in proportion to the bulk of 
the fiſh, being always open. Theeyes are large, with 
a yellow, and ſometimes red iris, and the aperture of 
the gills is very wide. At the corner of the outward 
plate of the cover of the gills there are two great broad 
ſpines. - The ſcales are of a middle ſize, the belly a 
little prominent, and the fleſh delicate. It is very com- 
mon at Venice and Marſęilles. ©, 
The ACARA-AYA is three feet in length, and is 
of the ſhape of a Carp. The teeth are ſharp and ſmall ; 
but there are two more long and thick on the upper 
jaw. The eyes are large, with a blood-red circle 
without, and filver-coloured within. There are ſaid 
to be two fins on the back, and the tail is broad, and 
almoſt divided into two horns. The ſcales are middle 
ſized, and of a filver colour, ſhaded with another of 
the colour of blood. The belly is entirely white; but 
all the fins are of a blood colour, except the belly-fins, 
which are white: their extremities are of the former 
colour. : & 1 ee 
| The 
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The SEA SCORPION weighs about a pound, and 


has a thick body in proportion to its length. The 2 
head is very large and full of prickles ; but the body is r 
{mall towards the tail, and the belly tumid. It is hog- t 
backed, and the ſhape in general is like that of a f 
Pearch. The colour is of a dirty yellow, ſpotted with t 
plack, and the ſcales are ſmall like thoſe of Serpents, 
The covers of the gill-fins are alſo full of prickles. f 
The ſpace between the eyes is concave; and the eyes i 
are large and prominent, placed near each other; and ſ 
over each there is a ſmall fin. The mouth is very d 
wide, and the jaws are rough, with ſmall. teeth. The n 
fin on the back is low in the middle, and the tail is fi 
roundiſh. There is another Sea Scorpion, which differs it 
from this in being three or four times as big, in being W 
red all over, and variegated with black ſpots, t 
The RUFF is of the ſhape of a Pearch; but is leſs, d 
and wants the tranſverſe blackiſh ſtripes. The ſcales tl 
are of a middle ſize, and are a little fringed on the C 
edges,. which render this fiſh very rough, from whence tl 
it has its Ezgliſþ name. The back is ofa dirty yellow- | 
iſh green, and the lower part of the ſides of a paliſh bt 
yellow); about the covers of the pills, it is of a ſhin- fi 
ing gold colour, whence it is called by ſome the Gilt Ft 
Pearch.. The back, and upper part of the fides are b. 
ſprinkled with blackiſh ſpecks and ſpots. It is a river 3 
SE nee ß!“ 0 
The SCHRAITFER, ſo called at EAN is very lo 
common at. that place. It is taken out of the Danube, c0 
and agrees with a Ruff, in having ſpines on the edge Ih 
of the upper plate of the covers of the gills, and in T 
having only one fin' on the back, with rays, partly I 
ſpinous, and partly ſoft, and ſpotted membranes between oh 
them. It differs from it in being of a longer and cir 
rounder make, and a back that does not rife ſo much; WI 
likewiſe the ſnout is longer, and in the prickles, which lar 
in thatare only fourteen in the back fin, but in this an 
. 32 | are eye 
: — LR y_ he 
This fiſh uſually haunts deep waters that run quietly, and Gr 
chere are generally great numbers of them together in one favou- * 
rite place. It is a greedy biter; and, if the angler has found | WP 
where they lie, he may catch forty or fifty, and ſometimes as wſ 


many more, at one ſtanding, His bait is a ſmall red-worm. 


Aon FISHES; C1 var 
re eighteen. There are alſo two blackiſh lines run- 
ning on the length of the ſides, of which the upper 
begins above the pointed line, and then croſſes it; be- 
ſides, the colour between the lines is whiter, and the 
tail more forkec. „ a 
„ The GUNNEL, ſo called in Cornwall, and by 
ſome the BUT TER- FISH, is ſometimes: about ſix 
inches long, but ſcarce an inch broad. The body is 
ſender and compreſſed, and the colour is mottled with 
dark, red, green, and white, with tranſverſe ſtripes alter- 
nately placed. At the root of the back-fin, which" runs 
from the head to the tail, all whoſe rays are ſpinous, 
it is beautifully ſpotted with round ſpots on both ſides, 
which are black, and ſurrounded with a whitiſh ring; 
theſe are ten or twelve in number, and placed at equal 
diſtances through the whole length of the back, from 
the head to the tail, which mark is peculiar to this fiſh. 


Tau nnn e -oti; 
n The FAT HER-LASHER, fo called by the 
boys of Cornꝛuall, and by the Dutch PO'TSHEFT, is 
ix or nine inches long, and of the ſhape of a Bull- head. 
The head is pretty large, and covered with prickles; 
but the body is ſmall, and the belly broad and flat. 
On the back, above the lateral lines, there are-three or 
tour roaghth-broad tranſverſe ſpaces of a blackiſh co- 
lour ; but the intermediate ſpaces are more pale. The 
covers of. the gills are connected below, and ap 
like a mantle - thrown over his head and ſhoulders. 
There are two fins on the back, the more forward of 
which has eight or nine rays; which, when the fiſh is 
grown up, are a little ſtiff, as well as ſpinous. The 
circumference of the tail, when it is expanded, is ſome». | 
what roundifh. ' The noſtrils are ſmall, the mouth * 
large, and armed with ſeveral rows of 1 teeth, 

and the tongue is broad, large, and ſmooth. The 
eyes are covered with a looſe tranſparent ſcin, and 
the pupils are ſmall, and encompaſſed with a red 
circle, It will live a long while ont of the water, and 

i feeds upon ſhrimps, the young fry of fiſh, and fea 


One ſtraight continued ſtripe runs from the head to 


inſects. | uot" 
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The STICKLEBACK;! or: SHARPLING, is the 


leaſt of all fiſhwe know. | It has only one ſin on the 


back, with three diſtinct prickles placed before it. On 
the belly there are two others that are larger, ſtronger, 
and joined to a very hard bone; for, in the room of 
belly fins, there are two bony triangular plates. It can 


.raiſe the prickles up, or depreſs. them towards the tail, 


3s 
% W 


— 


as it pleaſes. The mouth is furniſned with very ſmall 
teeth: the upper jaw is a little longer than the lower; 

and about the vent it is ſpotted with black. 
The SEA STICKLEBACK has a ſquare body 
about an inch thick, and nine inches long; towards the 
tail, it is alſo: ſquare and very flender,' The ſkin is 
ſmooth, and blackiſh on the back, but the belly is of a 
whitiſh yellow. The head is not unlike that of a Pike, 
only it is longer. It hath two gill- fins, and another of a 
triangular ſhape on the back, from which there runs a 
ſtraight row of fifteen prickles a little inclined, but di- 
ſtinct, and not connected together by a membrane. In 
the middle of the belly there are two prickles, and one 

at the vent. A triangular fin terminates the tail. 

r eee 
Of American Fig with u. fingle Fin on tb Bath, cube 
N Rays are all pins, 
HE ACARAPUCA, of the Bre/ilians, is a river 
K+ . fiſh half a yard in length, and four or five inches 
broad. The ſnout is ſharp at the end, and the mouth 
ſithout teeth. The eyes are large, with. an iris mixed 
a white and brown. Every part ſhines with ſmall 
ſeales of a ſilver colour, only on the back there is a lit- 
te mixture gfogld; Qa.Fack 3dr therg are. $18 aÞlong 
e 


blueiſh red ſpots, which are not very conſpicuous, 1 | 


3 4 CE} 9399 is 511911 1 5 
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This fiſh, is found in every river, lake, brook, pond, and 
even in ditches. It is taken with a bit of red-worm; and, with 
his prickles cut off, is uſed as a bait for Pike, Trout, Eels, &. 
For the manner of placing him on the hook, ſee tit note at the 
bottom of page 115. c 7 ; : 
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the back fins, as well as the tail, are of a light blue, 
and ſo are the fide fins. There are two at the bottom of | 
the bell Foy which, with thoſe near the vent, are a little f | 


ellowiſh. Ne | . 
4 The GUATACUPA JUBA, of the Braſillans, grows k 
to the length of two feet, and has a back a little crooked, N 
The ſnout. is triangular, and ſharp at the end, and (i 
the teeth are exceeding ſmall, with large eyes, which 
have a red iris. The fins are as in the former, only 
they are white as well as the belly. The ſcales are 
pretty large, of a ſilver colour, and there are ſtripes of 
a filver colour with a reddiſh caſt; which run along the 
body from the head to the tail. The head is of a yel- 
lowiſh filver colour mixed with re... 
The ACARA, of the Brafilians,: is three inches in 
length, and has a body not unlike a Pearch. The mouth 
is narrow, and the jaws as rough as a file. The eyes are 
not large, but have a golden circle, and the fins are as 
in the former, The tail is oblong, and the . ſcales. are 
pretty large, of a filver colour; but on the head; back, 
and fides, they are mixed with umber. In. the middle 
of each there is a large black ſpot, as alſo near the 
root of the tail. This is a river fiſh, and keeps con- 
ſtantly in freſh water. PEI SE7 W365 
The ACRAPITAMBA, of the Braſiliant, has an ob- 
| long body like a Barbel, and grows to the length of twa 
feet and better. The mouth is ſmall,, furniſhed with 
teeth, and the eyes are large, with a red iris,. The tail 
is five inches long, and forked ; and the ſcales are like 
r thoſe of a Carp, but of a blue purple colour. The la- 
$ teral lines are of a gold colour, and an inch and half 
1 broad, running from the eyes to the tail. Above theſe 
; lines there are golden ſpecks, and under them fine yel- | 


| low. lines running according to the length of che fiſh, 
- The back-fin and the tail, are as it were gilded, and 
: thoſe on the belly and ſides are of a - whitiſh yellow. | 
d. Their fins ſhine greatly in the night. 
e The URIBACO, of the Brafiliant, has. a, crooked 
. back, a protuberant belly, and is-fifteen; or. ſixteen 
ex inches long, and fiveor ſix broad, The teeth are ſmall 


and ſharp, the gills and the eyes. Jargs. with a ſilver 
The 
2 


he coloured iris ial red, fins are liks 
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the reſt of this kind, only thoſe on the fides and belly 
are whitiſh,'or of a filver colour. The back-fin, and the 
tail, which is divided into two horns, have more of red 


than of a ſilver colour. The ſcales are large, and are 


all of a ſilver colour, with a little reddiſh caſt. The la. 
teral lines are red, above which there is a large black 
ſpot on each ſide of the backward part of the body. 

The SEA DEVIL is four feet long, and broad in 


proportion. It has a bunch on its back, covered with 


thorns or prickles, like thoſe of a hedge-hog ; and the 


kin is hard, unequal, rough, and of a black colour, 


riſing into ſeveral ſmall bunches, between which there 


are two ſmall black eyes. The mouth is extremely wide, 
and armed with ſeveral very ſharp teeth, two of which are 


crooked, like thoſe of a wild boar. It has four fins and 
a broad tail forked at the end; but that which gave it 
the name of a Sea Devil, are two black ſharp horns 
over the eyes, which bend towards the back. It is a 
very frightful fiſh, and its fleſh is a deadly poiſon. 

fl bere is likewiſe another 'SEA-DEVIL on the 


| gold coaſt of Guinea, which has four eyes, is twenty- 


five feet in length, and about eighteen broad. On each 
fide there is an angular ſubſtance as hard as horn, and 
very ſharp; the tail is as long as a-whip, and has alſo 
à dangerous point. The back is covered with ſmall 


lumps, _two inches high, and ſharp at the ends; the 
| Head is large, but there is ha appearance of any neck, 


and the mouth is furniſhed with flat cutting teeth. 
'Two of the eyes are near the throat, which are round 
and large; and the other two are placed above them, 
but very ſmall. On each ſide the throat there are three 


| Horns of an equal length, the middlemoſt of which is 
three feet long, and an inch and a half in diameter; 


but they are flexible, and can do little harm. The fleſn 
is tough, and not fit to be eaten. 


The FRA ACANGATARA, chat is the fiſh with a 


hard head, is of the fize of a middling Pearch, being 
ſeven or eight inches long; it has a mouth of a mode- 
rate ſize, with eyes that have an iris of a dark gold co- 
lour mixed with red, and the tail is forked. The ſcales 
are of a ſilver colour, with a flame-coloured caſt, and 
on the belly they are of a filver colour, inclining to 4 
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OF FIS HE S. 125 
ſea green. The back-ſin ſhines like filver, and is 
marked with brown ſpots. The ſide ſins are white, 
thoſe on the belly blueiſh, and the tail - fin is blueiſh at 
the end. | 7 | 1 11 i * A 

The PIRA NEM A, of the Brafiliant, is of the ſiae of 
a middling Carp, being ten or eleven inches long, and 
three broad. The mouth is wide, roundiſh, and with» 
out teeth, but the jaws are rough. The eyes are large, 
with a white iris, only the upper part is red. The gills 
are very large, and the fins are placed as in the reſt of 
this kind, but the back-fin reaches from the hinder part 
of the head to the tail, and has twenty-two ſpines. The 
whole fiſh is of a' filver colour, with a caſt of that of 
gum lack; but in the body it is lighter, being almoſt 
white. tis = dai 

The xxp PUDIANO, or BODIANO, is of the ſize 
of a middling Pearch, and two inches in breadth. 'The 
head is ſmall], the ſnout ſharp, and the mouth armed 
with little ſharp teeth. 'The eyes are a little prominent, 
with a double circle, the outermoſt of which is white, 
and the inner yellow. The fins are the ſame with re- 
gard to the number, ſhape, and ſituation, as in the for- 
mer; and the body is covered with fine ſcales, cloſely 
united. 'The colour of the whole body is yellow mixed 
with gold, only the top of the head, and the whole 
back, to the middle of the fides, is of a fine purple 
mixed with black. | "Ts FORTE 

The nEEN PUDIANO has an oblong body, and 
from the extremity of the ſnout to the beginning of the 
tail, is ten inches long and three broad, with a:ſharp 
ſnout; at the end of the upper jaw, there are two ſharp» 
long teeth, and then a row of ſmall ones. In the under 
jaw, there are four of the ſame kind, and behind them 
a row of leſſer white teeth. The eyes are ſmall, with a 
circle about the pupil, which is of a gold colour within, 
and whitiſh on the outſide. The back ſin is of a gold 
colour, with blue undulated ſtreaks according to the 
length, and the lateral fins are whitiſh, with a blue line 
about the circumference. The belly-fins are of the 
fame colour, and that at the vent of a reddiſh brown, 
with blue ſtreaks. The tail is reddiſh, ſtreaked with a 
ka green colour, and the ſcales are broad and yellow, 

N e n | anclining- 
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inchining to gold, with a moſt beautiful blue on the 

edges. Fs upper part of the head is of a gold colour, 

with a large ſea-preen ſpot ſurrounded with'azure, and 

Reds. with blue, Y ellow, greeniſh, and whitiſh 
reaks. Ja he 23 i 


- 


HA p. XXIV. 

bY Jon £12 - 434 9 1689 : F 
/ Eaſt-India Fiſh not fully deſcribed, 
5 , — 


HE SEA HOG is about fifteen or ſixteen in- 
e ches long, and ſeven broad. It has a very thick 
ſkin, and ſuch cloſe hard ſcales that ſcarce any inſtru- 

ment will pierce them; but when boiled, the ſcales 
come. off with eaſe, and then the ſkin is very ſoft. The 
fleſh is white, reſembling the breaſt of a chicken, and 
the mauth ſmall in proportion to the ſize, but is armed 
with two rows of white ſhining teeth. On the back, 

Which is brown, there is a ſharp fin, which this fiſh 
can erect at pleaſure, and ſuch another oppoſite to it 
on the belly. The belly is of a ſhining ſilver white, 
but the ſides are mixed with yellow, which gradually 
turns to an aſh colour on the back. It has large 
ue ſhining eyes, and when boiled, is very well 
taſted. PTE. | 

. The STONE BREAM is four feet long, and in 
ſhape like our common Breams, with large eyes, a big 
red mouth, and the fins, and extremity of the tail, 

are of the ſame colour, They are taken at ſea with a 
hook, and the fleſh is excellent, dreſſed any way. 
The BALD PATE is ſo called, from having no 
ſcales on the head and neck, though the reſt of the body 

is covered with them. It is of a greyiſh colour; the 
mouth, which is very wide, is ſpotted with red, and the 
eyes are large, yellow, and prominent. It is taken in 

the - well as'the fea, and the fleſh is exceeding 
8 The YELLOW TAIL is of the ſhape and fize of 
a Bream, with ver / ſharp prominent teeth on the fore 
part of the mouth. The back is inclining to yen, 
r - * an 
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ind the tail is of a bright yellow ; but the belly is blue, 
inclining to brown towards the fore part. It has red 
fins ; it is caught in the ſea near the rocks, and is in 
high eſteem.” '. * K | : 

. The KAELT FISH is ſomewhat like a Pike, with 
a mouth full of ſharp teeth, and the eyes are large and 
bright. The belly and tail are of a purple colour, and 
the back brown. It is about a foot and a half in length. 
It ſwims very fwiftly, and is well taſted, though the 
fleſh is a little bare. | | 

M TheRAVEN FISH has a mouth like a bill under 
the head, and is about a ſpan long, with a red back and 
tail, but the belly is inclining to yellow, and has two 
yellow ftreaks em each ſide. It is a very firm fiſh, and 
wholeſome. It is taken in ſalt waters. - 

The *KING*s FISH is ſo called, becauſe it is in 
the higheſt eſteem in the Zaſt-· Indies. It is five feet in 
length, with a long forked-tail, and the back and ſides 
are full of brown ſpots; but the belly is white. | 

* The INDIAN SEA EEL, or WATER SER- 
PENT, is about three feet long, and of a brown co- 
lour, variegated with black ſpots, like the ſkin of a 
Serpent: be fore part of the body is ſlender; but it 
is as thick again towards the tail, and has a long head 
and mouth, with ſharp teeth, which are exceeding 
ſmall. It delights in rocky places, and is valued as 
a dainty. :21991 ien dann . 

The SEA COCK is more like a fea monſter than 
a fiſh, and is about two feet long, with a broad thick 
body, u great part whereof belongs to the head. On 
the back there are two long fins, but one is longer than 
the other, and below there are three more that are 
very long and ſlender. The tail is forked, and of a 
brown colour, but the belly is yellow: the ſcin glitters 
like filver, and the fins are red. It is caught in the 
ſalt water. TES $1 enn | 
The WHITE FISH has a thick ſhort head, and 

a brown-back, with a blue belly, inclining to yellow: 

the fleſh is pretty well taſted. , J 

3* The GRUNTING FISH is ſo called from the 
noiſe it makes when taken. It is very plump, and 
about a ſpan in length, with a head not unlike à Ruff: 
14 G 4 EI ob, there 
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there are three lines, which run on each fide; two 
brown, and one yellow. The fleſh is very well 

* The HOG FISH is not above a ſpan in length; 
the colour of the ſcales is inclining ito a blackiſh 
green; the ſins and tail are of the ſame colour, but the 
eyes are yellow. It is a freſh-water iſh, very plump, 
.““ õ f ̃Ü—w9 , 

* The Zaſf-Indian GURNARD is almoſt round, 
with a ſkin full of knobs and ſpots, and of a browniſh 
colour ſtreaked with black: the head is very thick, 
ſhort, and full of knobs, with a large mouth and red 
eyes: the tail is alſo; very round and ſhort, and on 
each ſide of the body is a red fin. The fleſh is pretty 
well taſted. | 11 5 
N The SEA LOUSE is an odd ſort of 'a' fiſh, co- 
vered with a ſhell, about a foot in length. It has the 
appearance of a round lump, with a very long tail, and 
ſmall legs or fins on each ſide. Its colour is gray, in- 
clining to green. It is caught near Bata via, and is 

very ſeldom eaten, unleſs by the Jawvaneſè and Chineſe, 
M The Zaſ-Indian LAMPREY, or rather EEL- 
'POUT, is about a foot long, with a ſmooth ſkin, ſlip- 
pery like an Eel, though not ſhaped like one. It is 
brown on the back, there are yellow ſpots on the belly, 
and the fins under the belly are purple: the head is 
made like that of a Snail, having feelers thereon: 
the fins are venomous, though the fleſh' is agreeable to 
the taſte. © It is caught in ponds and lakes. 

* The CABOS is a kind of an Eel-Pout, but larger 
than the former, being about two feet in length, and 
very fat: the ſkin is alſo very ſmooth, without ſcales, 

and of a browniſh colour: the ſnout. is pale, ſpotted 
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1 with black, and the head is ſhort, with the eyes in 
g ö | the forehead. The fleſh is very well taſted. 
| N The PEN FISH is alſo a kind of Eel Pout, with 
'Y a ſmooth ſkin, without ſcales, and is about a foot in 


length: the back is brown, the belly of a pale blue, 
and the fins are alſo brown; but they are very ſharp 
and venomous. The fleſh is well taſted, but un- 
wholeſome when eaten too freely, It inhabits lakes 
and ponds, LAS 3517 ö 
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% The CROOK-BACK FISH is ſo named from 
its ſhape, and has a ſmooth ſkin without ſcales, with. a 
white belly, yellow fins and tail. It ſometimes grows 
to above four feet in length, and the fleſh is in great 
requeſt all over the Zaſt- Indies, om account of its agree- 
able taſte. | | Trae Hae 

N The HORN FISH is ſo called from the horn it 
has on the top of its head, br beginning of the back. It 
is about a ſpan in length, or ſomewhat more; with a 
large head, and little mouth, one half of this fiſh be- 
ing nothing but head: the ſkin is very bright, the 
back blueiſh, the belly white, and the fins and tail 

ellow. | 1 F nr 
; % The FLAT FISH is about a foot long, with a 
ſmooth ſkin without ſcales, and a white mouth: the 
body ſhines all over like filver, and on the back there 
is a ſmall fin, with one on each fide. : Under the belly 
there is a ſingle fin, which is in the room of a tail. R 
is a freſh-water fiſh, and is very well - taſted; but is 
full of ſmall bones, for which reaſon it is of no great 
value. A 1 7 a e 
The PARROT FISH is fo called from. its mouth, 
which is hooked like the bill of a Parrot. It is a foot 
in length, and ſometimes. more, and. the colour is 
greeniſh, variegated near the. head with yellow :- the 
fins are blue as well as the eyes, which are very ſprightly 
and large, having a yellow iris: the ſcales are very 
large, and there are two rows of ſtrong: teeth an the 
mouth, with which it breaks open Muſcles and Oyſters. 
The fleſh is very firm and well taſted.. - 1 

The CHINESE FISH is round, and about a ſpan: 
in length, with a head like an Eel, ſmall eyes and a 
long tail. It is green on the back, and white on the 
belly. It is a freſh-water fiſh, and thoſe caught in 
rivers are good; but. thoſe taken out of ponds are 
unwholeſome. | vn. a 

* The PIT FISH is no bigger than a ſmall Smelt;. 
and has a round body without ſcales, and full of green 
and yellow ſpots: they are remarkable for their being 
able to thruſt their eyes out of the head, and to draw 
them in again. The fins on the back are ſharp pointed; 
and, though they delight. in muddy places, the fleſh 

G 5 18. 
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is very well taſted. It is a very nimble fiſh, and will 
leap a great way. 76 ö 
The EAS T-INDIAN MULLET is a very fine fiſh, 
which they dry in the ſun, and tranſport to diſtant 
places. It is of a white colour, chequered with blue 
and purple, and ſwims very ſwiftly. It is ſo nimble, 
that it will not only leap over a net, but even a fiſher. 
man's boat. 1 25 | 2 
& The SEA SNIPE is ſo called from its mouth, 
which reſembles the bill of the land Snipe. Some are 
five feet long, with a head like that of a hog, and 
have large bright eyes: there is a long ſharp fin on the 
back, which reaches from the head to the tail, and is 
very broad and full of ſpots. | 
The SEA KORETTE is fix or ſeven inches in 
length, with large yellowiſh eyes, and a forked yel. 
lowiſh grey tail: the fins. are yellow, and under the 
belly, which is blue inclining to green, and under the 
tail, there are ſeveral fins : they are very bright, and 
ſhine like filver, when they are catched, at ſea with 
* hooks.. The fleſh is very well taſted, and not un- 
wholeſome. _ . . Eh: 
The SEA CAT is an odd-ſhaped fiſh, whole eyes 
are exceeding large, in proportion to the body: the 
back is of a purple colour, and the belly is blue ſpotted 
with purple: the tail, in proportion to the body, is 
very broad, beſides which there are no fins, except on 
the fore part of the head, where there are ſeven, which 
point directly forwards like the feelers of Shrimps. 

* Another SEA CAT is of a very ſtrange ſhape, 
the back part being an oval lump, on which the head 
ſeems to hang. It has long large eyes, and a ſmooth 
in inclining to blue, only the belly is brown. The 
entrails of this fiſh contain a glutinous'matter, which 
ſerves the Chineſe to male ink of. " 

The LEAPING FISH is ſo called, becauſe they are 
always leaping and playing on the ſurface of the water. 
It is about the ſize of a Herring, and is without fins on 
the back: the head is full of knots, and the body is 
of: a greyiſh colour, ſpotted with black; but towards 
the belly the ſpots are lighter. It is a fea fiſh, and 
well taſted, eſpecially when broiled. _ 55 75 
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The PAM Us is about a foot in length, and a ſpan 
broad, being nat unlike a Plaice; but the fin is ſmooth: | 
the eyes are placed on both ſides, and the mouth di- | 
rectly in the middle. It is well taſted. / | | 


* The ' Zaft-Indian WHITING is about the ſize 


* 
* 


of our Whiting, and has ,a round prominent belly, a 
ſtraight back, and a turned-up mouth. The tail is 
forked, and it has only one | fin on the back, with 


ſeveral ſmall ones between the belly and the tail. It is 


full of ſtreales all over the body, and there are two 


barbs under the mouth. The fleſh is very well taſted. 


The FIVE-FINGERED FISH takes its name from 


five black ſpots on each fide, reſembling the prints of 
fingers. It is about a foot and a half long, with a 


| ſmall head, a large mouth, and brown pointed fins 
towards the tail: the colour is of a ſhining blue, mixed 


with purple ; but there are-no ſcales on the body. It 
is pretty well taſted, and is very common in the Zaf 
Indian ſeas, > 0 £44 333 ; 
The ROUND FISH has ſome reſemblance to a 
Whiting, only it has a ſmall head and tail, and a pro- 
minent belly, with fins on the lower part of it, Nike | 


| thoſe of an Eel. The fleſh is very well taſted. 


M The SPOTTED FISH is of a light colour, 
ſpotted with brown : the head is ſhort and gonical, on 
the top of:which 1s a ſharp fin bending backwards : 
the tail is broad, and on the back is a very wide fin, 


near the tail, and a ſmall one under the belly. 


* The SEA BAT is about eight inches in length, 


and nearly as broad: two large ſpines proceed from 


the under jaw, and on the back and belly are -two 
large fins, which reſemble wings: the tail fin is like 
that of a Dorado. S 

3 Another SEA BAT has a head like a toad, is 
of a darkiſh colour, and the fins very much reſemble 
the wings of the bird called a Bat. The tail is long, 
and ſomething like that of the Sharp-ſnouted Ray. 

The FORK-TAIL FISH has along round body, 
with a very long forked tail, from whence it takes its 
name, Its head reſembles that of a Herring, with a 
long barb or briſtle on the top of it, and two more be- 


low the mouth, like thoſe of Shrimps, but larger, 
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which they keep cloſe to the body when they are ſwim. 
ming. The ſize is like that of a Mackrel, but the 
taſte is not extraordinagf‚ f. 
M The PYED FISH is fo called from its colour, its 
tail and ſins being brown, ſpotted with pale blue ſpots. 
It is about a foot in length, pretty thick; and without 
ſcales: the eyes, which are yellow, are ſurrounded 
with a blue circle, and under the throat there hangs a 
crop. It has a little mouth, and on each ſide there is 
a yellow fin. It is in great eſteem among the native 
Indians, being well taſted; but in ſome part of the 
belly there is a venomous matter, which muſt be taken 
- Out when gutted, n | 


1 CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Weſt Indian Fiſh. 
T BECUNE, or SEA PIK E, is very like a 


river Pike, only it is much larger; for ſometimes 
it is met with above eight feet in length. It is a very 
greedy fiſh, and moſt dangerous in the water; becauſe 
at can bite more eaſily than a ſhark, and will not be 
driven away by any noiſe that can be made. The 
fleſh has the ſame taſte as a freſh-water Pike; but there 
is often great danger in eating it; for, unleſs the teeth 
are white, and the liver ſweet, it is venomous. - 
The CARANGUE is a white flat fiſh, and yet the 
eyes are placed on each fide the head. It is from two 
to three feet in length, eighteen inches broad, and fix 
thick: the back fins are very unequal, and thoſe on 
the gills are pointed, and very near the head: the tail 
is forked. Theſe fiſh are in great numbers near the 
_ Caribbee lands, and the fleſh is exceeding good, even 
preferable to that of a 'Trout. | he's 
The CAPTAIN is a fiſh that is red all over, and 
has one fin on its back, which is very long when it is 
erected, and armed with large prickles,; the gill fins. 
are of the ſame make, and they fight other fiſh there- 
with, It is pretty much like a Carp, being * 
| | | wit 
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reo se : 11493 
with ſcales like that fiſn; but it is Fe more long 
and thick, ſome bein above three feet long, and ten 
inches in diameter. Theſe" fiſh ſwim in+ ſhodls,' and 
it is common to tale ben er a don of them at x time 
in a net: there are ſome ſix feet long, thick in pro- 

rtion, and covered all over with pots twice as big 
as thoſe of a Carp.” The fleſh is white, wow we, 
and very nouriſhing. / 

The SEA NEEDLE, of the ft Indios, His Aa l{ uare 
boch, above à foot in length, and · of a blueiſn colour. 
It is a little greeniſh on the back, and of a ſilver colour 
under the belly: the head is almoſt triangular, and 
at the two upper corners of it there are yellow eyes, 
and a ſnout near ten inches ug. which is hard, ſlender, 
and as ſhlarp as a needle: mouth is armed with 
ſmall hooked teeth, and the lower jaw is longer than 
the upper: the ro that runs from the head to the tail 
is green, and ſhines like glaſs ; and there are two fins. 
near the head, beſides two others under the belly > the 
tail is forked like that of a Mackrel, and i is white and 
welk rafted? 54% $0 21 

The SEA PARROT i is in fape wack like a Carp, 
and all the ſcales on the back are of a browniſh green; 
but thoſe below it, as far as the belly, are of a light 
green! It has no teeth, but in their room there are 
wo exceeding hard bones: the fins and tail. are 
beautifully variegated with dlue, yellow, and red, 
inſomuch that, when” they are expanded, they look as. 
beautiful as a Parrot or Parrotquet,. from whence it has 


its name, and not from its fnout, like that taken 


notice of before. The fleftr is good, well taſted, and 
nouriſhing. 

The MR NA, of the wel Thea, is a fort of a 
Sea Serpent, but ſhaped like an Eel, though not fo 
round: they are ſeldom ſeen above two feet in length, 
and four inches in breadth. The head is round, and 
the mouth wide, armed with two rows of ſtrong teeth, 
as ſharp' as needles the fein of the female is brown, 
and variegated with ſpots, like flowers of a gold co- 
lour; but the male has only a row of gilt ſpots that 
run from the head to the tail. The greateſt particu- 
lan of this fiſh is, that the great ſin, which runs 


from 


— 
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from the head to the e has mers bend ed 
inſtead of backward. : 120 3 
The PILOT, FISH i i, aboutithe. fn and ſhape of a 
Mackrel, with a long ſmooth head, and a ſs) which 
advances four inches beyond the mouth. It has two 
ſmall fins near the head, and one that runs along the 
back from the head to the tail, beſides another Nader 
the belly of the ſame length: the head is very ſmall, 
and the-body.is covered wich a ſkin that has ſpots in the 
form of a lozenge. The French call ita Pilot Fiſh, 
becauſe, as they lay, when it meets with a ſhip it al 


ways follows it till it reaches eee 3 it erke 
keeps company with Sharks. 9376-7 "EM 


* . 
| e H A p. XXVI. 
07 * A Fiss, wear the Cape of Good Hope, 


| 1 SILVER FISH is of the ſhape and fize of a 
i Carp of a pound weight, and the taſte is not 
much different. It is of a, whitiſh colour, and adorned 
with filver. ſhining ſtripes, that run tranſverſly from 
the back to the. ſides, whence 1 it ſeems to be covered 
with leaf ſilver: the mouth is furniſhed with ſmall 
ſharp teeth. 
The BENNE'T i is 4 fon fiſh, 5 is 1 et, Xe Yi with 
a hook by the ſailors. - ki is nearly as long and as thick 
as a man's arm, and weighs fix or eight pounds. It is 
a very beautiful fiſh, having large ſcales of a deep 
purple colour ſtreaked with gold : the eyes are red, 
the mouth little, and without teeth; and near the gills 
there are two fins of a gold colour: the taihis red, 
and looks like a pair of ſciſſors when open: the ſcales 
are tranſparent, for when they are taken off the ſkin is 
of a ſhining purple: the fleſh is red; and divided into 
flakes by a ſort of membrane; though i it is a little dry 
and 99 it is well taſted; and eaſy of digeſtion, 
The HOT TEN TOT FISH are ſo called, becauſe 
the Dutch firſt bought theſe fiſh of the Hortentors. They 
are of by; or 1 ſorts, one of which has its Jace 
21311 an 
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and ſides of a blackiſh colour, and the head of a dark 
urple. Another ſort is of a deep blue, and ſeems to 
be potted, The firſt ſort is ſomewhat more round, 
broader and ſhorter than the ſecond. It weighs about 


4 pound, and is ſeven or eight inches long. Theſe 


may be called Sea Breams, from their likeneſs to 
that fiſh . of .- 2 


* The JACOB EVERTSEN/FISH is called the 


Sea BxZAu by the Dutch. There are two ſorts of 
them, the firſt of which is covered with red ſcales 
ſpotted with blue, except the middle of the body, which 


is of a gold colour, and on the belly it is of a pale red. 


The eyes are large and red, with ſilver- coloured circles 
about them; but the mouth is ſmall, and furniſhed 
with ſlender teeth; it appears to be under the throat, 
and its fleſh is excellent and very wholeſome; The 
ſecond ſort differs from the former in being larger, in 
having a ſmaller mouth, and under the throat it is of 
a deep red. All theſe fiſh keep in the ſea, but the two 

laſt are ſeldom met with in deep water. Warte 
This fiſh has its name from Jacob Everr/en, who 


lived at the Cape, and had a large red noſe, with a fkin- 


ſo pitted with the ſmall pox, that when he was ſhaved 
ſome of the hair always remained in the pitts. At this 
time his face had a great reſemblance to the Red Bream, 


as well on account of its colour, as the ſpots which re- 


mained. This man failed once to the iſſand of S. 


Maurice to take theſe fiſh ; and the ſhip's company being 
on ſhore, and in a pleaſant humour, beſtowed upon 


them the captain's name, which they have kept ever 


ſince, not only at the Cape of Good Hope, but in the 
Eaft- Indies. 2 . 

The CABELJAU, fo called by the Dutch, is of 

. . an aſh colour, and covered with large fcales, and there 

BY „ | 5 | 18 


. » þ w 2 0 a 


* Theſe fiſh feed upon ſea- weeds, and any filth that is thrown 
into the ſea, * They are but ſeldom caught with a net, unleſs 
driven by a tempeſt near the ſhore.” The Hortentots take, them 
with an angle, whiſtling and making as much noiſe as they can 
at the ſame time; for they imagine this makes. them bite ſooner, 
This fiſh is very wholeſome and well taſted, and when the fiſher- 
men cannot diſpoſe of them while freſh, they ſalt and dry them 
in the ſun, and keep them to ſell to the maſters of ſhips. 
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136 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
is a black liſt runs from the head to the tail. It is two 
or three feet long, and has very hard fins. This fiſh 
ier r and good for the ſlaves as well as 
—_ . ſuch as work har I +3  S$ E | : 
The PLAICE, ſo called, becauſe it is like one, 
being a flat fiſh near an inch thick. On each fide the 
mouth there is a large round ſpot, which ſhines like 
ehryſtal, The ſnout is pointed, and almoſt tranſparent ; 
but the lower jaw is covered with a rough ſkin. There 
are alſo ſhining _ on ſeveral parts of the body, and 
the tail is very thin. The fleſh is very hard and not 
eaſy of digeſtion, nor is it well taſted. It has no 
ſpines or bones, it being a griftly fiſh. - 
The STOMPNEUSEN, that is the flat noſe, is fo 
called, becauſe the fore part-of the head 1s flat, the 
ſcales are large and of a purple colour, and they have 
great-eyes, .with round ſharp teeth. . : 
© The ZEE-TONG is little different from a Sole, if 
not the ſame fiſh.. Some of thoſe that are ſo called have 
{mall ſcales, and others have none at all. The eyes 
are upon the back, which is blackiſh as well as the fins; 
but thoſe. under the belly are white, the belly itſelf 
being of the fame colour. 


a 


"| 'CH AP. XXVIE 
0 Bloodles,, foft Fifh. 
uk POLYPUS, or MANY-FOOTED FISH,. 


h is large, and reſembles a Cuttle Fiſh, having a 
belly of the ſame ſhape. The gullet is long, and at 
| the end of it there is a crop connected to the belly, with 
only one gut that has no fold. The head, when 
it is alive, is very hard, and ſeems to be inflated. It 
has eight long thick paws or feet, which ſerve for 
ſwimming, walking, and bringing any thing to its 
mouth when it wants to eat. 'Pheſe, paws are at ſome 
. diſtance from each other, but they are joined together 
by a_ thick membrane ; and the four on the middle 
are the largeſt. The other four may be called barbs, 
e 382 | and - 
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and the eyes are plaeed on the top of two of theſe paws, 
and between them is the mouth, furniſhed with. teeth, 
It carries on its back a long body made like a tube or 
pipe, which it makes uſe of like a rudder when ſwim- 
ming. The fleſh is not covered with any apparent 
ſkin, and it is ſpungy, hard, and not eaſy of di- 
geſtion “. vs | 74 | 

* The CUTTLE FISH is of an oblong ſhape, being 
about fix, inches in length, and three and a half in 
thickneſs. The body is ſomewhat oval; but broadeſt 
near the head, and grows ſmaller towards the extremity, 
where it ĩs obtuſely pointed. Its back is covered with 

a ſheH as large as a man's hand, and about an inch 
thick in the middle, but it is more ſlender on the ſides. 
It is hard above, but very ſpungy and brittle below, 
being very white, and taſtes a little ſaltiſh : the gold - 
ſmiths make uſe of it for many purpoſes. Under its 

throat there is a veſſel or bladder full of liquor blacker 
than ink, which it ſheds in the water when it wants to 
be concealed, or would eſcape from the fiſnermen. 

There are two ſorts of legs joined to the head, which 
ſerves this fiſh for ſwimming and bringing any thing to 
its moath. The two ſhorteſt are in the middle, and are 
ſerrated on the inſide. Next to them are two long ones, 
one an each fide, and the fix remaining are generally 
turned backwards, being of a; pyramidal ſigure. It 
lives upon ſmall fiſh, and is met with near the ſhores 
of the ocean, as well as of the Mediterranean ſea. The 

fleſh is good to eat. S nine an cad1 I. 

The CALAMARY, or the SLEEVE FISH, is 

akin to a Cuttle Fiſh, and has an oblong griſtly hody 
covered with two ſkins, in which it differs from the 

Cuttle Fiſh, and in having ſofter fleſh ; however, it 
has ten legs, four of which, in the middle, are pyrami- 
dal, and have rough bony tubercles on the inſides. of 

each. On each ſide of theſe is another, which is very 
long and thick at the extremities, which ſeem to have 
tubereles like ſhells thereon, as the two following 


17 — . 3 
— 
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This gh is found in the Adriarick ſea, and feeds upon dell. 
fiſh, as well as upon human bodies, when it meets wh any 
will likewiſe eat fruits, herbs, and is fond of oil, | 


- 
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pair have through their whole length, that is on the in- 


ſide, and are alſo of a pyramidal hape. On the belly 
there are two receptacles full of "oy Aer liquor, 


which = vi ſerve for ink. 


Cc H A 155 xXVII. 18 
2 Cruftaceous F. 0. N 
\'H ESE urs of a middle kind, . ff 
and ſhell- fiſn; for being covered with à thin 


mel, thy in ſome ſort agree with the ſhelly kind; 
and as the inſide is fleſhy, they in that reſpe& agree 


with thoſe juſt deſcribed. There is one circumſtance 


culiar to theſe animals, or atleaſt as far as-we know 
itherto, namely, that if by any chance they loſe one 
_ 1 of their claws, not a ung the 1 80 they 
again. 
The LOBSTER is o well ben, akatvit Rands' in 
liitle need of a deſcription. The mell is black before it 
is boiled, but afterwards it is red. It has eight claws, or 
legs, of which the two foremoſt are hy much the largeſt. 


Lobſten always feed at the bottom of the water, and 


ſeize on their prey with their large claus; and When 
nothing better offers, they ſearch che beds of mud and 
woes for che worms that lie herein. The-fleſh is well 


| known to * a great reſtorative, and. Der conſuing- 


tive peo 

The | — taken out of Lobſters, falſel: andimpro- 
perly called Crab's eyes, are found in the bodies of fiſh 
of this kind, which prodace two every year, that is 
one on each ſide the 3 part of the ſtomach, and 
neareſt the head. Theſe ſtones take their origin be- 


tween the two*-membranes of that organ. 


Lobſters once a year, and about the beginning of | 
May, caſt their old ſhells, and nature ſupplies them 
with a new one, Some days before this neceſſary 


change, the animal ceaſes to take its uſual food. ._ Juſt 


before caſting its ſhell, it rubs its legs againſt each 


Side, and . waar Very en motions | of the 


body. 


— 
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dody. It then ſwells itſelf in an unuſual manner, and 
by this means the ſhell begins to divide at its junctures, 


between the body and the tail. Then, by the ſame 
operation, it Jen itſelf of every part, one after 
the other, each part of the joints burſting longitudinally 
till the animal is quite at liberty. This operation, 
however, is ſo violent and painful, that many of them 
die under it: thoſe which ſurvive are feeble, and their 
naked muſcles ſoft to the touch, being covered with a 


thin membrane; but in leſs than two days this mem 
brane hardens in a ſurpriſing manner, and a new ſhell, 
as impenetrable as the former, ſupplies the place of that 


laid aides. | | KLE 

The SEA LOCUST, or PRAWN, is a fort of Lob- 
ſter, and has two large horns or feelers placed before 
the eyes, They are rough and prickly near the roots, 
where they are 1 re and from thence they grow 
ſmooth and more ſlender till they terminate in a point. 
They can move them on which fide they pleaſe. The 
eyes are horny, ſtanding out of the head; they are 
moveable every way, and are defended with exceeding 
ſharp prickles. On the ſides of the mouth there are 
ſmall appendages like little feet, the back is very rough, 
with prickles, and on the forehead there is a large one. 
On each ſide there are five claws, the foremoſt of which 
are very ſmall in compariſon with theſe of a Lobſter. 
The tail is ſmooth, being without prickles, and they 
conſiſt of five ſhells, which terminate in fins on each 
ſide, which enable them to ſwim from place to place; 


and in this tail the whole ſtrength of the Prawn conſiſts. 


The two fore teeth are very large, and between the 
mouth and the ſtomach there is a ſmall one, as alſo 
"ſeveral in the ſtomach itſelf; They receive the water 


through the mouth, which they tränſmit to the gills, 


that are more numerous in this fiſh than in any other of 
this kind. The back is of a blueiſn black, and the 


1 ä tu 8 3 8 * 


Lobſters ate taken in pots, a the fiſhermen call them, which 
are made of wicker-work, In theſe they put the bait, and throw 


them to the bottom of the ſea, in fix or ten fathom water. The 


Lobfters creep into theſe for the fake of the bait, but are not able 
— — m ˙— ·· tt 1 
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upper fore teeth are three times larger than the lower; 
but they are both ſharp. pointed. They are found in 
the Mediterranean ſea, particularly near'Genoa. The 
fleſh is very good, and they are beſt when the ſpawn 
is within the body at the time of the full moon *. 
The ELEPHANT LOBSTER is ſhaped pretty much 
like a common Lobſter, only the fore claws are longer, 
and the nippers, which are more thin and broad, open 
wider than in any of this kind. There are three ſmall 
claws next the large ones, which are long and prickly; 
and there are two more, one on each ſide, which are 
very ſmall and ſmooth, having neither prickles nor 
hairs. There are two very long feelers that are en- 
ceeding ſmall; beſides other ſhort ones, on the fore- 
head, among which there is a ſhort one in the middle, 
which is not ſerrated. Theſe laſt ſerve as a defence for 
the eyes, which are horny and prominent. The whole 
body is undulated, like watered tabby, and the ſhells 
of the tail, as in other Lobſters, end in five fins varie- 
| _ with lines. The fleſh is accounted a delicacy in 
rady. + + = yeh + PINT 4 
The Rives CRAY FISH differs little or nothing 
from ſome Lobſters, except that of being leſs. The 
body is round, and the head is terminated by a pretty 
broad horn, which is ſhort and pointed, under which 
the eyes are placed. On the fore part of the head there 
are four feelers or horns, two long and two ſhort, and 
the ends terminate in hairs. The pinchers are forked, 
rough, dentated, conſiſting of five joints, and there 
are four feet on each ſide, the two firſt of which, next 
the pinchers, are cloven at the end, and the next two 
are each furniſhed with a ſpur, The upper part of the 
body is covered with five ſhelly plates, and on the 


V In the winter, theſe fiſh frequent the rocky places near the 
Hores ; but in the ſummer they go back to the deeps. They feed 
upon the fry of fiſhes, and ſpawn about Auguſt. 2 ; 
: + Cray-fiſh are to be found in almoſt. every brook, river, and- 
rivulet in England, though in ſome parts more than others. Their 
laces of abode are in holes on the ſides of banks, under the ſur- 
face of the water, where thoſe employed in taking them put in 
their hands and draw them out. Some are fo expert in taking 
them, that they will catch ſeveral dozen in an afternoon. OT” - 
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"The SHRIMP has a tail ſomewhat like the Lobſter | 


kind, but it has no nippers ; yet has more claws. In 
' ſome places they are blackiſh in theTpring, but after- 
wards become white. Some have ſharp horns fixed 
at the top of the head, among which the eyes are placed, 
and the gut runs through the tail, as in the former. 


They live in. ſalt water lakes, and in rocky places 


on the ſea ſhore. In the Eaft-1ndian ſeas, they are of a 
larger fize, and keep atthe bottom. | 
The COMMON SHRIMP is the ſmalleſt of this 


kind, and is truely and properly the Shrimp. Some of 


theſe are ſo ſmall, that a thouſand will ſcarce weigh a 
pound; but this kind is not known in England, though 
it is common at Venice, and in Gaſcony, where they 
eat them without taking. off the ſhells. The ſhape 


of our Shrimp is like that of the gibbous kind, from 


which it differs very little, except in ſize. It is com- 
mon on the ſea ſhore, and in the mouths of large rivers, 
as well as at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea. The 
fleſh is very ſweet, and is commonly uſed as ſauce for 
other fiſh, though ſometimes they are eaten alone. 

M There is a SHRIMP in the Eaft-7ndies, that grows 
to be near a ſpan in length, and has a ſhell like ours, 
It is of a fallow colour, with a red forked tail. 
Several feelers proceed out of the head, two of which 
are more remarkable than the reſt, being long and 
ſlender. The fleſh is very well taſted, and five or fix 
are ſufficient for a meal. | | | 
The SEA CRAz; is of different kinds, and therefore 
it is no wonder the deſcription ſhould differ in different 
aythors. They have generally a roundiſh body; the 
back is a little arched, and the tail turns up under it, 


lying in a cavity made for ee They are of 


ifferent ſizes, for ſome will weigh a great many pounds, 
but thoſe that are moſt common, are equal to about 
twelve ounces. The male is diſtinguiſhed from the 
female by having a- broader tail, in the ſame manner as 
Lobſters. But as a Crab is generally well known, it 

does not need any farther deſcriptien. | 
The SQUARE CRAB, of the Caribbee- andi, is not 
above two inches long or broad. It has two nippers, 
which are very ſhort and brittle, as well as the ſhell and 
| | every 
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142 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
every other part of its body. They are met with among 
the rocks by the ſea ſide, where great numbers of their 
old ſhells are ſeen, which they caſt every year; and 
they ate ſo entire, that any one would think the bodies 
of the Crabs were ſtill within them. The only diffe- 
rence is, that when they are living they are grey; but 
when the ſhells are deſerted, they are beautifully va- 
riegated with red and white. They have two ſmall pro- 
minent eyes, which look like tranſparent grains of bar. 
ley, and they ſhine like chryſtal. They are ſaid to be 
very careful in watching the opening of Oyſters, Muſ- 
cles, | and other ſhell-fiſh; for then they throw them- 
ſelves into the ſhells to devour the fiſh. There is an- 
other ſort, that-have a ſhell, which conceals all their 
feet, and the tail is as ſharp as a dagger at the end, 
The ſhell - is not larger than à crown- piece; but the 
tail is as long as a man's little finger. Under this ſhell 
there are five ſmall feet, which are all nippers, and 
with which they pinch thoſe that catch them; however, 
they ean do no great harm. 550 
The VIOLET CRAB, of the Caribbee-1lands, is a 
land animal, and is in ſhape like two hands cut through 
the middle and joined together; for each fide looks 
like four fingers, and the two nippers reſemble thumbs. 
All the reſt of the body is covered with a ſhell as large 
as a man's hand, and bunched in the middle; on the 
fore part of which there are two long eyes, of the ſize 
of a grain of barley, as tranſparent as chryſtal, and as 
hard as horn. A little below thele is the mouth, co- 
vered with a ſort of barbs, under which there are two 
broad ſharp teeth, as white as-ſnow : they are not 
placed, as in other animals, above and below, but on 
each ſide, not much unlike the blades of a pair of ſciſ- 
ſors. With theſe teeth they can eaſily cut leaves, 
fruits, and rotten wood, which is their common food. 
The ſhell is full of a thick, fat, fibrous liquor, with 
which the inhabitants make ſauces. In the middle of 
this there is a bitter ſubſtance, which the inhabitants 
call the gall; but which, however, is nothing elſe 
than the ſtomach. Under the body there is a ſort of 
breaſt- plate, compoſed. of ſeveral pieces ſet together, 
and under it there are five or fix barbs on each 7 0 
v9 N Theſe 
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- Theſe are generally of a violet colour, though there 
are ſome variegated. with blue, White, and: violet. 
The cirgupſhanes moſt. worthy of admiration in this 
fiſh. is, their deſcending. from the mountains in April 
or May, when the rains frſt begin to fall; for then 
they ſally out from the hollow trees, and rotten ſtumps, 
under the rocks, and from a vaſt number of holes, 


which they make in the earth. Then the ground is 


covered with them, inſomuch, that you cannot ſet your 
foot thereon without treading upon them. They ſeem 


to be afraid, that the rain ſhould not laſt long enough ; | 


for they get down to the river ſides and marſhy places 


as faſt as they can, that they may ſecure a retreat, if 


the weather ſhould become fair, and that they may 
ſhelter. themſelves from the heat of the ſun-beams, 
which they do not at all like. 5 

They deſcend in as much order as an army under 
the com mand of a general, and are commonly divided 
into three bands or companies; of which the firſt con- 
ſiſts of the males, which are more ſtrong, large, and 
robuſt, than the females, and conſequently are moſt 


proper to overcome obſtacles, and clear the way for 


the reſt. Theſe are like the avant-guard of an army, 
and are often obliged to halt for want of rain, and 
ſeek a new lodging till the weather changes. The 
main body of the army is compoſed of females, which 


never leave the mountains till the rain is ſet in for ſome 


time; and then they ſally. into the fields, being formed 


as it were into battalions, near three miles in length, 


and forty or fifty paces in breadth, but ſo cloſe, that 
they almoſt cover the ground. * 3 
. Three. or four days after, the rear- guard follows, 
which conſiſts of males and females, in the ſame number 
and order as the former: but they do not all take the 
ſame cout: for ome: follow the courſe of the rivers and 
canals made by the 


* 


woods, but not, in, ſuch. great numbers as the former. 
They proceed very flowly.in the night time, and in the 
day, When it rains; but when the ſun ſhines, they get 
to the ſides of woods, to avoid the heat, waiting till the 
cool of the evening. When they are terrified, they 
march ; back in a confuſed and, diſorderly manner, 
13a e holding 


oods, and ſome march a- croſs the 
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144 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
holding up their nippers, with which they pinch & 
hard, that they tear off a piece of the ſkin 7 they clatter 
theſe nippers from time to time, by ſtriking them 
together, as it were, to threaten thoſe that come to 
/ prbnltitnbt | 

If it happens, in their deſcent, that the rain 
' ceaſes, and the weather becomes fine, which is not 
ſeldom, they all make a halt, and take up their lodg- 
ing where they can, {ome under the roots, and others 
within hollow trees; but thoſe that have no ſuch op- 
portunity, make holes in the earth. 

In dry ſeaſons, they are ſometimes three months in 
getting down to the ſea fide ; whereas, in heavy rains, 
they will reach it in eight or ten days. 

When they have gained the ſea, they go into the 
water and caſt their ſpawn. All the Crabs in theſe 
iſlands, as well great as ſmall, males and females, 
make a progreſs once a year down to the ſea, where, 
when they are arrived, they let the waves, that beat 
upon the ſhore, flow over them two or three times, 
and then withdraw to ſeek a lodging. In the mean 
time, the ſpawn grows larger, proceeds out of the 
body, and ſticks to the barbs under the breaſt- plate. 
There is a bunch of them as big as a hen's egg, which 
are like the roes of Herrings. Some days after, they 
go to the ſea again, where they ſhake off their eggs, 
and about two . thirds of them are immediately de- 
voured by the fiſh, which the native Caribbees call 
Tytira, that are then ſo numerous; that the ſea near 
the ſhore is quite black with them. This 1s an ex- 
cellent ſeaſon for fiſning; for then, with one draught 
of the net, they catch, as many fiſh as twenty men can 
draw out. The eggs of the- Crabs that eſcape are 
hatched under the ſand, and ſoon after millions at a 
time of theſe little Crabs are ſeen travelling towards 
JJ „ 
When the ſpawning time is over, theſe animals be- 
come ſo feeble and lean, that they can hardly creep 
along, and the fleſh at that time changes its colour; 
for which reaſon moſt of them ſtay in the flat parts till 
they recover, making holes in the earth, which they 
ſtop the mouths of with ſoil and leaves, that no air may 
33 IF | enter 
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0 enter therein. There they throw off their old ſhells, 
er which they leave, as it were, quite whole; and it is 
m kard to ſay how they can get out, eſpecially when it is 
0 conſidered what a great number of joints there are. 
After this, the Crabs are quite naked, and almoſt. 
n without motion for fix days together; but then they 
t are fat, fleſhy, and. in very good order, being covered 
with nothing but a very fine ſkin, which in proceſs of 


s time hardens into a ſhell. 

i The WHITE CRAB, of the Caribbee Hands, is 
alſo a land Crab, and has nearly the ſame property as 

n the former; but with this difference, that they are ſo 


w 


much bigger, that one of the White ones is worth 
three of the Violet. BY | . 

* The SOLDIER CRAB is about three or four 
inches long, and half the body is covered with a 
hard ſkin or ſhell, Four of the feet have two nippers, 
of which one 1s no larger than the other feet ; but the 
other is thicker than a man's thumb, with which it can 
pinch very ſtrongly, and it ſerves to ſtop up the mouth 
of the ſhell wherein it lodges. The reſt of the body is 
like a little pudding, covered with a rough thick ſkin, 
and is of the ſize of a man's finger, though not above 
half as long. At the end of this, there 1s a ſhort tail, 


— OR. 4 ee © =» TS {TD 


compoſed of three ſmall nails or ſhells. <1 | 
They deſcend every year to the ſea fide to change 
their ſhells ; for the back part of the body is quite 
naked. As ſoon as they are hatched, they every one 
go in ſearch of a ſhell proportionable to their bulk, 
thruſting their back parts therein, and then they march 
along as cloathed in armour, from whence they have 
the name of Soldiers. They go up to the tops of moun- 
tains, and take their lodgings in hollow trees, where 
they live upon leaves, rotten wood, and fruits. - The 
next year, when the ſhells begin to grow too little, 
they travel down to the ſea fide again, in ſearch of 
others that fit them better. When they are there, 
they ſtop to examine the ſhells that they meet with, 
and, when they have found one they think will do, 
they immediately quit their old one, and get into it. 
Sometimes it happens, that two make choice of 
the ſame ſhell, and « way battle enſues ; for they will 
Vor. III. : H fight 
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146 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
fight and bite each other till one of them yields, and 
reſigns the ſhell to the conqueror. When he has got 
poſſeſſion, he takes three or four turns upon the ſhore 
and if he likes it, he keeps it; otherwiſe he betakes 
himſelf to his old one again, and then chuſes another. 
This they do often five or ſix times, till they get one to 
their liking. Within theſe ſhells there is about half a 
ſpoonful of clear water, which is looked upon as a 
ſovereign remedy dpainſt pimples or other breakings 
out, eſpecially thoſe that are cauſed by the water that 
drops from the leaves of the machineel trees. When 
- they are taken, they ſeem to be very angry, and have 
a cry like gre, gre, gre, endeavouring to lay hold 
of te perſon's hand, which, when. they do, they will 
ſooner ſuffer themſelves jo be killed, than to let go 
their hold. | do 
* The SEA CRAB of the Fa/? Indies is about a ſpan 

in breadth, and of a moſt curious colour, the ſhell 
being ſpeckled with yellow ſpots ; beſides which there 
are three of a purple colour incloſed with white rings, 
The claws are yellowiſh next the body, afterwards 
white, and at the extremities of a deep purple. The 
eyes have ſomewhat the appearance of ſmall tacks, 
and ſtand out an inch from the head. 3 
NM The GUAIA APARA is a South American 
CRAB, beautifully variegated. One end of the body. 
is terminated with a cirele, and the other by a right 
line. It is three inches broad, and two and a half 
long, though ſome of them grow to a larger ſize. The 
fore part of the ſhell is of a dark brown, variegated 
with whitiſh ſpots ; and the hinder is of a whitiſh yel- 
low, adorned with brown ſtreaks that run according 
to the length. It has eight roundiſh feet or claws, 
with four joints, which are of a whitiſh yellow colour. 
Beſides theſe, there are two great claws or nippers, 
each two inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad: the mppers themſelves are but ſmall; for 
which reaſon it cannot lay hold of any thing ſo firmly 
as other Crabs. The upper part of theſe claws is 


armed and dentated like a Cock's comb. The nippers 
are ſomewhat like the bill of a Cock, which, with the 


whole leg or claw, repreſents the fore part of the ** 
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of that animal, together with its comb. Theſe are 
alſo of a whitiſh yellow, variegated with brown ſpots. 
As it ſwims in the water, it blos it up like the bub- 
bling of a ſpring. ie | | 

% The GUANHUMI, or Indian LAND CRAB, 
is of a roundiſſi body, but a little compreſſed, and of 
the ſize of an orange. It has eight legs or claws five 
inches long, with four joints, and the lower parts are 
covered with long hairs: the mouth is large, and 
hairy on its ſides for about an inch, as well as the reſt 
of the body. Of the. great legs or claws, the right 1s 
big, and the left ſmall, the right being eight inches 
long and two broad; but the left is ſcarce ſo long by 
three parts: the eyes are thruſt out like two ſmall pills, 
and are drawn in at pleaſure. About the mouth there 
ate two feelers, if they may be ſo called; for they are 
ſhort, and can be drawn in at the will of this animal. 

All. theſe Crabs have one property, which is very 
wonderful. When their nippers are laid hold of, they 
can part with them very eafily to make their-eſcape ; 
beſides, if one of them is Wounded, they immediately 
part with it, and ſo get rid of the limb and wound 
together. However, in a year's time, there are other 
claws, which grow in the room of the former. 

There are, beſides theſe Crabs already mentioned, 

a great variety of others taken notice of by naturaliſts, 

ſuch as the Blue Crab, the Green Crab, &c. all which 

we ſhall here omit as very little intereſting to the youth- 
ful ſtudent, or the generality of readers. 

The POTIQUIQUIYA, of the Braflians, is a Sea 
Prawn. The length of the body, from the fore part 
of the head to the tail, is ſeven inches, and the tail fix; 
the breadth of the ſhell on the back 1s ſeven inches, 
and of the belly two and a half: the tail conſiſts of 
ſeven ſhells, with as many joints placed over againſt 
each other, and on the. lower part of eacn fide there 
are four fins an inch and a balfflons; and one broad ; 
likewiſe the lateral extremities of each plate end in a 

_ «ſharp horn. There are ten claws, five on each ſide, 
with five joints, and the firſt pair are fix inches long, 
the next nine, the third a foot, the fourth ſeven inches, 
and the fifth five. They have each a crooked ſharp 

| | H 2 nail, 
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nail, . beſet with many yellow hairs, like haie. 
. pencils, The fore-leg is an inch thick, but the ret 
are ſmaller : the ſhell 1s covered with various forts of 
- tubercles, like horus, with ſharp points: the eyes are 

rominent,* and of the ſhape of a cylinder, haviy 
behind them two ftraight horns bending forwards, 
and an inch in length. Before the eyes, and over the 
mouth, there are four feelers, two of which are as 
thick as a man's thumb at their rife, where there are 
Four joints; and they are a foot and a half long, being 
beſet with prickles on all ſides. Between theſe there 
are two leſs with four joints, but they are ſmooth, be- 
ing without prickles; and about half way from the 
head they ate divided in two, being all together ten 
inches Jong. 

The PARANCARE is a ſort of Crab, or rather Lob- 
ſter, that lives in a borrowed ſhell, and is three inches 
long; but the fleſh is not eatable. The two fore-legs 
have nippers, and there are four others three inches 
Jong, and behind theſe four more that are ſhort. The 
tail is an inch and a half long, and the eyes are long 
and prominent. There are two barbs conſiſting of 
tufts of hair. The body is covered with a ſkin of a 
dark cheſtnut colour ; and the tail is of the ſame colour 
ſtreaked with black, according to its length. The lower 
part of the body is olueiſh, as are the eyes and barb; 
and over every part are hairs of the colour of oker. 
The ſhell it lives in is about four inches long and tur- 

binated, being of a paliſh yellow colour. | 


03" AP. . 
Of the Tortoiſe, or Land and Sea T urtle. 


T animal is by ſome authors placed among 
Quadrupeds; but it may without any great im- 
propriety be inſerted here; eſpecially as all ſyſtems of 
this kind are arbitrary, - | | 
The 'TORTOISE, or.TUR T LE, is of various kinds, 
and theſe are diſtinguiſhed into Land and Sea SO" 
| ; | at 
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That diſſected by the academiſts at Paris was of the 
former ſort, and was brought from the coaſt of Coro- 
mand] in the Eaft-Indies. It was four feet and a half 
in length from the extremity of the mouth to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and fourteen inches thick. The 
ſhell was three feet long and two broad. - 

Some of the ancient writers, particularly Pliny, 

retend to have ſeen Tortoiſe-ſhells fifteen cubits in- 
ength ; and that one of them was ſufficient to cover 
a hut which was large enough to lodge ſeveral perſons. 
However, this was a Land Tortoiſe, and thoſe men- 
tioned by the Roman authors were Sea Tortoiſes, where 
animals generally grow much larger than thoſe of the 
ſame kind which hve on land. However it may be a 
doubt, whether Pliny was not miſtaken in the meaſure 
of the ſhells mentioned by him ; becauſe there have 
been none ſo large ever ſeen ſince, 

The ſhell, and every part of this creature, was of a 
very dark grey. The upper part was compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces of a different figure; though moſt of them 
had five corners. All theſe pieces were connected to 
a bone, which like a ſkull incloſed the entrails of the 
animal. It had one opening before to let out the head, 
ſhoulders, and fore-legs, and another behind to let out 
the hinder legs and thighs. This bone, to which the 
ſcales or plates were faſtened, was in ſome places near 
an inch and a half thick. 298 
One part of this bone lay upon the back, and the 
other under the belly ; they were united on the fides, 
and were tied or connected together by ſtrong ligaments, 
which however allowed the liberty of motion. What 
we commonly call the ſhell will looſen from the bone, 
after it has been kept ſome time; but when it is to be 
taken off immediately, the bane 1s to be laid upon 
the fire, and then the ſhell will readily ſeparate from 
it. ; | | 

At the great opening before there was a raiſed border 
at the top, to allow ſufficient liberty for the neck and 
head to raiſe themſelves upward. This bending of the 
neck is of great uſe to the Tortoiſe ; for by this means 
they can turn themſelves when laid upon their back. 
A certain Tortoiſe being laid upon his back, and not 
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being able co make uſe of his paws to turn himſelf, 


becauſe they can only bend forwards towards the belly, 

endeavoured to help himſelf with his neck and head. 
which he turned ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes 
on the other, by puſhung againſt the ground, and ſo 


rocked himſelf as in a cradle, till at length he waz 
able to row] quite on one fide, and fo get upon his 


legs. 

Three great pieces of ſhells lay forwards upon the 
back; and in the middle of each was a round ſtud 
about a quarter of an inch in height, and an inch and 
half broad. Thoſe parts which were not under the 
ſhell were all covered with a looſe ſkin of a grain like 
Spaniſh leather, full of wrinkles. There was no ſkin 
under the ſhell to cover the parts which were encloſed 
therein; but it was connected to the edge of each of 
the two apertures or openings. The ſkin on the head 
was much thinner than that on the other parts. It was 
ſeven inches in length and ſive in breadth; and had 
ſome reſemblance to the head of a Serpent. 

The lower jaw was near as thick as the upper, and 
there were no apertures for the ears. The noſtrils at the 
end of the mouth were only two little round holes, 
which made a very uncouth appearance. The eyes 
were ſmall and frightful, and had no upper eye-lid, they 

ſhut only by means of the — Fahich may be 
Hier up to the eye-brow, Towards the extremity of 
the jaw bones near the lips, the ſkin was as hard as a 


horn; the lips themſelves were jagged like a: law, and 


on the inſide there were two rows of teeth. 

On each of the fore-paws there were five toes, or 
rather nails ; for the toes could not be diſtinguiſhed but 
by the nails, the paws themſelves terminating in a 
round maſs, from which the nails grew out. The fore 
legs were nine inches in length, from the top of the 
ſhoulder to the end of the nails, and the hinder legs 
eleven from the knee to the ſame parts. The nails 
were an inch and a half long, and rounded away both 
2 and below, being as it were cut in an oval figure, 

or perhaps worn away with uſe. Their colour was 
black and white in different _ me Wrperpr, any 
regularity. ek, ; et R 
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nating at the point like the horn of an Ox. The tail 
happened to be bent at the time of this animal's death, 
and could ne ver be made ſtraight by any arti fice or force 
whatever. The ſame inflexibility was found in the 
muſcles of the jaws, which could not be opened but by 
cutting theſe muſcles aſunder *. N a 

The tongue was of a pyramidal ſha pe, and was an 
inch in length, and one third of an inch broad; but it 
was but the twelfth part of an inch in thickneſs. 

The ears had no outward orifices; but under a ſkin 


. which lay over a depreſſion, on the fide of the temples, 


there was a round hole like the orbit of the eye, which 
was cloſed by a kind of griſtly plait, that was very 
moveable, and was connected all round the hole to 
the parts below by a very thin membrane. | 
Thoſe that have given a deſcription of the Cariblee 
Handi have affirmed, that this animal is deaf; but 
there is little reaſon to think ſo. * 


* The COMMON LAND TORTOISE is full of 


yellow and black ſpots on the back ; the upper part of 
the ſhell is very convex, and the lower 1s flat. . It has a 
little head much Ike that of a Serpent, which he can 
put out or hide within his ſhe]l juſt as occaſion requires. 


He has no upper eye-hd ; nor has he any ear or orifice 


inſtead of one like the former. In the winter time he 


hides himſelf in the earth, and there continues without 


any food. . 


The COMMON SEA TORTOISE differs from the 
Land Toros chiefly in ſize, which is larger; but 


the ſhell is not ſo beautiful, and is of a ſofter con- 
ſiſtence. The feet are like the fins of fiſh, becauſe 
they are uſed for ſwimming, They grow to a very 
great bulk, for ſome of them near Braf and the 


Caribbee 1/lands are ſufficient to dine eighty or an hun- 


dred men. 
The academiſts at Paris give us an inſtance of the head of a 
imall Tortoiſe, which, for half an h ur after it was cut off, 
would clack with its jaws, and, make a ndiſe like that of caſta- 


— 11 


nets. They ſuppoſe, from the ſtiffneſs of the tail, that the 


2 


ortoiſe muſt have vaſt ſtrength in that part, and that he may 


uſe it as an offenfive weapon. 


The tail was large, being fix inches in diameter at 
the beginning, and fourteen inches in length, termi- 
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The HAWKS-BILL 'TURTLE has a long and 
ſmall mouth, ſomewhat reſembling the bill of a Hawk, 
This is the Turtle that produces the ſhell ſo much 
admired in Europe for making combs, ſnuff- boxes, and 
the like. They generally weigh about three pounds; 
dut the largeſt of all fix pounds. The ſhell conſiſts of 
thirteen leaves or plates, and of which eight are flat 
and five hollow. They are raiſed and taken off by the 
means of fire, which is made under it after the fleſh is 
taken out. As ſoon as the heat affects the leaves, they 
are eaſily raiſed with the point of a knife. The fleſh 
is but indifferent food. 8 

The GREEN TURTLE is fo called, becauſe the 
ſhell is greener than that of any other. It is very clear, 
and better clouded than that of the Hawks-bill, but it 
is ſo exceeding thin, that it is only uſed in. inlaying. 
Theſe Turtles are generally larger than the Hawks-bill, 
and ſometimes weigh three hundred pounds. Their 
heads are round and ſmall, and their backs flatter than 
that of the Hawks-bill. 

The TURTLE in general is a dull, heavy, ſtupid 
animal, its brain being no bigger than a ſmall bean, 
though the head is very large. The fleſh is ſo like 
beef, that it would hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it, if it 
was not for the colour of the fat, which is of a yel- 
lowiſh green. 

They feed upon moſs, graſs, and ſea - weeds, unleſs 
in the time of breeding, 8. v6 they forſake their com- 
mon haunts, and are ſuppoſed to eat nothing. Both 

the male and female are fat at the beginning of this 
ſeaſon; but, before they return, the male becomes ſo 
lean, that he is not fit to eat, while the female con- 
tinues in good plight, and the fleſh agreeable, to the 
very laſt, They couple in the water, and are faid to 
de nine days in performing this work. They begin in 
March, and continue till May *. | | 
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» The coupling time is one of the principal ſeaſons for catching 


Turtles; for they are very eaſily diſcovered when they are in the 


action. As ſoon as they are perceived, two or three people draw 
near them in a canoe, and either flip a nooſe round their necks or 
eg one of their feet, If they have no line, they lay hold * 
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Authors mention other kinds of Tortoiſes 3 but the 
preceeding deſcriptions may be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
this ſpecies of fiſh from all others, however they may 
differ in ſome few particulars ; we ſhall therefore only 

„„ further 


r 


\ by the. neck, where they have no ſhell, with their hands only; 
: and by this means they catch them both together; but ſometimes- 
F the female eſcapes, being more ſhy than the male. 
| 


Another way of taking them at this time is with à ſpear, which: 
being thrown at the back of the Turtle pierces-the ſhell and bone, 
and ſticks as faſt therein as if it was ſolid oak, They ftruggle 
hard to get looſe, but all in vain; for they take care that the line, 
which is faſtened to the ſpear, be ſtrong enough to hold him. 

The time of taking Turtle upon land is from the firſt moon in 
April till that in Auguſt, it being the ſeaſon in which theſe crea- 
tures lay their eggs. The number of them is prodigious; for they 
will lay ſeveral hundred in one ſeaſun. The night before ſhe in- 
tends to lay, ſhe comes and takes a view of the place, and, after 
taking a turn about, the goes to ſea again, but never. fails to return 
the night following. 

Towards the ſetting of the ſun, they are ſeen drawing near the 
land, and ſeem to look earneffly about them, as if they were afraid 
to be diſcovered, When they perceive any perſon on ſhore, they 
ſeek for another place; but if otherwiſe, they land when it is 
dark. After they have looked carefully about them, they begin 
to work and dig in the ſand with their fore- feet, till they have 
made a round hole of a foot broad, and a foot and. a half deep, a 
little above where the water reaches when higfeſt. This done, 
they lay eighty or ninety eggs, or upwards, at a time, each as big 
as a hen's egg, and as round as a ball, They continue laying about 
the ſpace of an hour, during which. time, if a cart was to be 
driven over them, -they would not ſtir, The eggs are covered-with 
a tough white ſKin, like wetted parchment, When they have 
done laying, they cover the hole ſo dextrouſty, that it is no eafy 
matter to find the place. This done, they return to the fea, At 
the end of fifteen days they lay eggs again, in the ſame manner; 
and, at the end of another fifteen, they do the. ſame again, laying 
three times in all. 1 

In about twenty-five days after laying, the eggs are hatched by by 
the heat of the ſun; and then the little Turtles, being as big as 3 
young quails, run directly to the ſea, without any guide to lead 1 
them, or ſhew them the way. When there are any caught before 

they get into the ſea, they are generally fred whole, and are ſaid 
to be delicious eating, | 

The men that watch for the Turtles, 4s ſoon as they have an 
opportunity, turn them on their backs, which is not performed : 
without ſome difficulty; for they are very heavy, and firuggle 
hard. After this, they haul them above high - water mark, and 
leave them till morning. 
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further obſerve, that they may be all kept out of the 
water for feveral months together, without any ſenſible 
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FRNURBINATED Shell-Fiſh are ſomewhat in 
| the ſhape of a top, and are ſurrounded with 


Tpiral furrows, much like a ſcrew, being wide at the 
mouth, and terminate by degrees in a 3 How- 


— 


ever, they are greatly different in their ſhape and ſize, 
as well as in their texture, ſome being harder, and 
others ſofter; but within they are all nearly alike 


with regard to their ſurface, which is exceeding 


mot. 1 

The NAUTILUS, or SAILOR, is of two kinds, 
one of Which generally keeps near the ſea ſhore, on 
which it 1s often thrown by the waves, where it comes 


out of the ſhell, and is taken, or periſhes'on the ground. 


This is a ſmall fort ; but the other keeps in its ſhell 
like a ſnail, or at leaſt ſeldom comes out of it; but 
ſometimes thruſts out a ſort of arms, This is ſpoken 
of by Plizy, who ſays, this is one of the principal 
wonders of nature, becauſe it can fwim on the ſurface 
of the ſea like a boat. They delight to be on the 
ſurface when the water is calm, and their ſhells ſerve 
inſtead of boats. Then they raiſe up their heads, and 
ſpread out a kind of fail, provided by nature, failing 
along in a very agreeable manner. While they are thus 
employed, if any thing appears that affrights them, 
they take down: the ſail, hide themſelves within the 
Hell, and diſappear. . | we toe 4350 
The ſhell ſeems to conſiſt of two parts, the keel, 
and the ſides, whereas in reality it is but one. It is ge- 
nerally ſo large, that it may be juſt graſped with both 
hands, ee it is but an inch bread. They are not 
thicker than a ſkin of vellum, and are ſtreaked accord- 
ing to the length; the ſides are jagged, but the di- 


viſions 
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viſions are roundiſn. The hole by which the Nautilus 
ains its food, and ſhews itſelf out of the ſhell, is large. 
The ſhell is brittle, of a ſhining milk colour, and very 
ſ\mooth,. being in all things like a round veſſel or. ſhip. 
When it riſes out of the ſea, it comes up with the 
ſhell upſide down, that the aſcent. may be more eaſy, 
and that the boat may empty itſelf of water; but when 
it is on the ſurface, 4 it ſets the ſhell to rights. Be- 
tween the arms of this fiſh, the membrane or fail is 
laced as it were like the webbed toes of a bird, but 
much more thin, being not much thicker than a ſpider's 
web; but it is flrong, and holds the wind as this fiſh 
ſails along. There are ſeveral threads on each fide, 
which it makes uſe of inſtead of rudders, and yet, when 
any thing comes near it, this fiſh will immediately 
dive under water. SIT WEN | ; 
The PRARL SHELLED NAUTILUS is ſo called, 
from having a ſhell exceeding bright on the inſide, in- 
fomuch that it may vie with the fineſt pearls, 44 
It is found in the Archipelago, as well as in the ocean, 
and 1s ſometimes ſeen in the clay pits and ſtone quarries 
in many parts of England. _ * EC e Ss: TESTES 
The LITTLE Thick: NAUTILUS is of a roundiſh 
form, and rarely exceeds an inch and a half in diameter. 
The ſurface - of the whole ſhell is ſmooth ; the opening 
of the mouth is large, and nearly circular, but partly 
filled up behind by the turn of the ſpiral part of By 
ſhell into- it. The colour of the outſide is of a pa 
tawny brown, with lines or ſtreaks of a darker colour. 
The inſide is bright and ſhining like the former, and 
the mouth opens to a much greater depth, in propor- 
tion to the fize.. At the bottom there is an aperture, 
which runs through a multitude of ſhells, into which 
the inner cavity is divided. It is a native of the Gulph of 
Perfia, and the Eaſl- Indian ſeas. ee, e 
The-Trin EARED NAUTILUS has a very beauti- 
ful ſhell, which grows to ten inches in length, and is 
exceeding thin. The opening of the mouth is very. 
large, and of an oval ſhape, but truncated at the hinder 
part, where the ſpiral turn enters into it. The edge of 
the mouth is undulated, and at the hinder extremity 


there are two appendages called ears, one on each fide 
* egen 
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the turn of the ſhell, The whole ſhell is as white az 
ſnow, and its outer ſurface is beautifully marked with 
undulated ridges with circular lines, and a preat ma 
tubercles. The back is hollowed all the way, and from- 
its center there ariſes a denticulated ridge. This ſpecies 


is common in the Ea/-Indian, and ſome parts of the 


American ſeas. 


The PAPER NAUTILUS, fo called from the thin- 
neſs of its ſhell, it being no thicker than ſtrong paper 


or parchment, is often met with twelve inches long, 
e 


and is compreſſed on the ſides. The opening of 
mouth is very long and narrow, and there are no ears; 


but the corners of the hinder part of the mouth, be- 


tween which the ſpiral turn of the ſhell enters the cavity, 
are high and ſharp, All the outer ſurface is beautifully 
variegated with undulated lines, and hollow ſpaces be- 


tween them. A furrow runs all along the back, and 
the ridges on each fide it are ſharp and ſerrated. 


The Thi NAUTILUS, wiruour Ears, is 
ſmaller than the former kind, for it is but ſive inches 
long, and three or four deep. The opening of the 
mouth is very long and narrow. The colour is of a 
yellowiſh white, and the ſhell is very thin and delicate. 
Though there are ſeveral other kinds of this fiſh, yet 


theſe alone ſcem worthy of a particular deſcription, 


The PURPURA is of the ſize of an egg, and ſome- 
times bigger, and there are ſeveral ſorts of them. The 


'YELLOW LONG s8NQUTED PURPURA, with * 


crooked ſpines, is about four inches in length, an 
ſometimes more, and the ſhape is nearly of an oval: 


the ſnout is almoſt twice as long as the reſt of the ſhell, | 
and both this and the body are armed with four rows of 


long ſpines or "thorns, ſome of which are an inch in 


length, though ſlender, and pointed at the ends, but 
_ moſt of them are ſomewhat crooked. *'The mouth is 


nearly round, only its opening is continued to the form 


of a cleft up the ſnout. . The natural colour of the ſhell 
is a tawny yellow, mixed with brown; but when it has 


lain long upon the ſhore, it becomes white, as moſt 
other ſhells do. 3 8 | 
 ThevarItGATED LONG S$NOUTED PURPURA is 


four or five inches long, and the body of the ſhell is 
| 9 


hort, 
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ſhort, and nearly of an oval ſhape. The ſnout is ſlen- 
der, and about five or fix inches in length; the mouth 
is round, but not very large, and the lip which ſur- 
rounds it is of a reddiſh colour. The ſnout joins to the 
end of this, and there is a cleft that runs all along it 
from that part. The external ſurface of the ſhell is - 
covered with large tubercles irregularly placed. The 
colour 1s of a duſky yellow, variegated with brown and 
rey. 

, The SHORT SNOUTED PURPURA is about two 
inches long, and its diameter, with the ſpines and 
thorns, is an inch and a half. The ſhape is nearly oval, 
and the ſnout is very ſhort. The ſurface of the ſhell is 
beſet with fix rows, or oblong protuberances, ſome 
of which are a third of an inch in height, and jagged at 
the top. Theſe are generally black, at leaſt in part, 
though the body of the ſhell is white. This ſhell 
is frequently found on the ſhores of the Caribbee- 
Hands. ; ; 

The snorT NO r ED PURPURA, with three rows 
of ſpines, is about three inches long, including the 
ſpines, and as much in diameter. The body is large at 
the head, gradually decreaſing till it becomes almoſt of 
the ſhape of a cone, and it has about fix voluſions. All 
the ſurface of the ſhell is deeply furrowed tranſverſely, 
and adorned with three rows of {ſpinous protuberances, 
ſome of which are half an inch in length. and a quarter 
of an inch broad; but the broadeſt part is at the extre- 
mities, where they are hollow below. The colour of 
the whole ſhell is of a dirty white. What we have be- 
fore ſaid of the Nautilus, may be applicable to the 
Purpura, that there are more ſorts of them than merit 
a deſeription. 5 

The BUC CINUM, or TRUMPET-SHELL, is ſo 
called from its imaginary likeneſs to a trumpet or horn. 
It conſiſts of one ſingle piece, and has a large belly, 
and a wide mouth. bat 
. The TRUMPET SHELL, of the iſland of Goree, is 
ſeldom much above half an inch long, and its breadth 
is leſs by one-half. It has but eight turns, which are a 
little ſwelled, very narrow, and rough, with tubercles 
on the outſide. There are five or fix on the firſt turn, 

. two 
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two on the ſecond, and one on the reſt. The ſummit 
zs of an equal length with the firſt turn, and the length 
of the mouth, or opening, is not quite three times as 
much as the breadth. The right lip is generally thin, 
and without teeth. The ground colour is of a deep 
purple; and in ſome the firſt turn is ſurrounded with 
two obſcure whitiſh lines. | „ A, Is 
The TRUMPET-SHELL of Senegal is ſmall, thick, 
and of ,an oval form, . blunt at the upper part, and 
pointed at the top. It is but half an inch long, and 
much leſs broad... It is compoſed of ten turns or ſpires, 
which are all ſmooth, poliſhed, and flatted, except the 
firſt ; but they are not very diſtinct from each other, 
The mouth or opening is oval, except in the lower part, 
where it forms a narrow channel, with a flight furrow, 
roundiſh above, and twice as long as broad. The upper 
. extremity forms a ſhort channel, and is cut on the back 
of the ſhell by a furrow, which is ſomewhat more deep 
than broad. The right lip is blunt and very thick, 
though without a border, and ſomewhat wide, being 
adorned inwardly with eight ſmall roundiſn teeth. The 
left lip is rounded, and crooked in the middle, like the 
portion of a circle; it is covered with a ſmall ſhining 
plate without any ſwelling, and, as it were, wrinkled 
on the outſide towards the upper extremity. The ſur- 
face of the ſhell is covered with a reddiſh membranous 
ſkin, ſo thin and tranſparent, that the colours may plain- 
ly be perceived through it. The ground is generally 
brown, and marked with round white. ſpecks in the 
ſhape of lozenges. 'The animal that inhabits this ſhell: 
has a ſmall cylindrick head, ſlightly furrowed at the 
_ extremity ; and the feelers are almoſt cylindrick, being 
blunt at the top, and longer by one-half than the head. 
The eyes are two ſmall. prominent points, placed at 
the root of the feelers, and the mouth appears like a 
little round hole placed under the head, about the mid- 
dle of its length, from which-is almoſt continually dar- 
ted out a cylindrick trunk, almoſt as long as the feelers, 
which ſeems to be divided at the ends like two lips. 
The mantle conſiſts of a very ſlender membrane, which 
extends from the external ſurface of the ſhell, and is 
folded like a cylindrick pipe, which proceeds from a 
a ie Re: length 
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length equal to che fifth part of the ſhell, and lies a 


little on the left fide; The body is of a pale white, with 
oval reddiſh ſpecks when beheld above; but underneath 
it is of a dirty white, without any ſpots. The feelers 
are red in the middle, and of a dirty white at the extre- 
mities. f | 
The HEDGE-HOG MURE is three inches and a 
half long, and about two aud a half broad where thickeſt, 
The body of the ſhell is nearly of a conick ſhape, and 
of a whitiſh colour, wrinkled on the ſurface with cir- 
cutar fürrows. It is alfo ſurrounded with ſeveral rows 
of long, ere&, ſtrong, and 1275 ſpines, or prickles, 
from whence it has its name. The ſpines are all black, 
as well as ſome other parts of the ſhell, which give it 
a very fingular appearance. It is brought from Africa 
and the Eaſt-Indies. 41 

The HEDGE-HOG SHELL, with a ſmooth cla- 
vicle, is two inches and a half long, and near two 
in diameter where broadeſt, The ſhell is of a brown- 
iſh white, variegated with a deeper colour, which ſeems 
to be a mixture of brown, olive, and purple. There 
are three rows of ſpines at ſome diſtance from each other, 
connected by a ridge, and the clavicle has about five 


turns. The ſpines are white, which add greatly to the 


beauty of the ſhell. It is found on the ſhores of Africa, 
near the Mediterranean ſea. AER 
N The zx1B8BzD MUSIC SHELL, with ſtreaked 


rings, is about two inches long, and near an inch and 


three quarters in diameter. The body of the ſhell is. 


mort, and there are ſeveral broad low ribs at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other. The colour of the ſhell is of a 
-whitiſh brown, and is ſurrounded with three or four 
rings, conſiſting of four or five ſlender black lines, with 
reddiſh and blackiſh ſpots between them. It is brought 
from the Zaſt- Indie. e 
The Gor p-uour HED COC HLIA, or SNAIL, 1s. 


about two inches high, and an inch and a half in dia- 


meter. It is thickeſt about the middle, and is ſomewhat 
{ſmall near the mouth; but it gradually tapers the other 
way to a point. 'The ſurface of the ſhell is deeply fur- 
rowed with ſpiral lines, which are ſomewhat irregular, 
and have a great number of tubercles thereon, diſpoſed 
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into five rows: they are pretty large and blunt at the 
end, and the ſurface is variegated with a deep and pale 
brown; but the extremities of the tubercles are paleſt. 
The colour is not the ſame in all; but the mouth is al- 
wars of a fine bright gold colour within. It is round, 
and edged on the circumference with a narrow lip. It 
is common in America, and is found in ſome parts of 
Europe. _ | 1 
Tbe HEDGE-HOG SNAIL is about an inch high, 
and two inches in diameter near the mouth. The cla- 
vicle is a little flatted for two or three turns, and then 
the ſhell lengthens, and grows broader till near the 
mouth, where it again becomes a little ſmaller. The 
mouth itſelf is nearly round, and edged with a narrow 
lip: there are prominences on the ſhell, which are high, 
and follow the ſpiral turn, being a third part of an inch 
ia length, and Fate at the ends; and there are others 
which conũiſt of three or four placed together, and den- 
tated at their extremities. The predominant colour 
is yellowiſh, and the tubercles are of a fine roſe colour, 
ſometimes a little tinged with violet: the infide of the 
ſhell is white, like the mother of pearl. They are 
brought from the , Za/f-Indies, and ſometimes from 
America. | | 
The SMOOTH RIBBAND SNAIL is one of the 
talleſt and longeſt, in proportion to its breadth, of all 
this kind, it being two inches long, and a little more 
than an inch in diameter. It conſiſts. of five ſpiral 
turns, and terminates in a very ſharp point: the ſur- 
face of the ſhell 1s ſmooth, and the colour duſky, but 
aler in ſome places than others. It is variegated with 
everal beautiful ſtripes, like nbbands, following the 
ſpiral turn of the ſhell: theſe are of a fine reddiſh 
brown, with a little mixture of white in ſome places. 
It is found on the ſhores of many parts of Italy. 
The WHITE AMMON'S HORN SNAIL differs 
greatly from the two former, and conſiſts of five ſpiral 
turns, though it is quite flat, that which ſhould be the 
int, being ſunk lower than any other part of the ſhell, 
he diameter is about two inches, and the thickneſs no 
more than half an inch. 'The mouth is round, -and 
there the ſhell is largeſt; for it tapers from thence tu 
| | 22828 N 
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the point in the center. The ſurface is ſmooth, and 


the colour white. 
The WARTY.SNAIL is ſeldom above three quar- 


ters of an inch long, and half an inch in diameter. It 
conſiſts of four ſpiral turns, and its top is bluntly 


pointed. All the outer ſurface of the ſhell is marked © 


with ſpiral lines, and there are others that croſs them; 
forming a ſort of chequer work. The upper part of 
the ſhell is of a pale brown, and the tubercles whitiſh ; 
but on the lower part it is tinged with grey, and the 
protuberances are large, blunt, and of the ſame colour. 
The mouth 1s nearly round, and both that and the whole 
inner ſurface is of a fine pearly white. 15 

The SMOOTH BROWN SNAIL, with a great 
mouth, is about an inch high, and as much in diame- 
ter: the ſurface of the ſhell is ſmooth and even, and 
the colour is of an agreeable brown, which becomes 
paler towards the edges, where it is almoſt white: the 
mouth is large, and of a ſemicircular ſhape : the inner 
ſurface of the ſhell is whitiſh,- It is brought from the 
Eaft Indies.  - © 1 . 

The THREE RIBBED SNAIL is an inch and a 
half in diameter, and the body is large, with a ſmall 
ſpiral depreſſed clavicle: the whole ſurface of the ſhell 
is ſmooth, only where there are three narrow ſtripes, 
which riſe above the ſurface, and run along the whole 
body, dividing it into ſo many ſpaces: the prevailing 
colour 1s areddith brown, which 1s paler in ſome parts, 
and the mouth is large and ſemicircular. It is brought 
from South America, and ſometimes from the Eat 


Indies. 
The TOOTHED SNAIL, or NERITE, is about 


an inch in length, and three quarters of an inch in 


diameter, The body is large, and the clavicle ſmall, 
with a depreſſed ſpiral turn; the colour is grey, vari- 
egated with iron grey or a blackiſh colour: the mouth 
is large and ſemicircular, and the hinder lip is fur- 
niſhed about the center with two longiſh blunt teeth, 
which -are ſometimes reddiſh ; for which reaſon it 1s 

called the Bloody-toothed Nerite. 1 
The BANDED SNAIL, with four teeth, is nearly 
round, and about an inch in diameter: the clavicle is 
| | | Ne very 
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very ſmall and depreſſed, and the outer ſurface of the 
ſhell is formed into raiſed broad bands, running pa. 
rallel to each other, and ſeparated by narrow furrows. 
The colour is whitiſh grey variegated with black; but 
the inſide of the ſhell is of a pearl colour: the fore 
lip is broad, thick, and prominent, and that behind 
is very broad, having each two teeth, which are ſome- 
wa white, and ſometimes red, as if they were 
bloody. | 

The PRICKLY SNAIL is about three quarters of 
an inch long, and near half an inch in diameter : the 
ſhell confiſts of four turns, and there are upright blunt 
ridges, with ſmall hollow ſpaces between them. Round 
the larger turns there are two rows of long ſlender 
prickles, and the outſide of the ſhell is variegated with 
a deep reddiſh brown, -and a whitiſh pale colour. 

The CLOUDED SNAIL is about an inch and a 
half long, and an inch in diameter, conſifting of five 
ſpiral turns, and the extremity of the clavicle 1s ſmall 
and blunt: the outfide of the ſhell is ſmooth, and of a 
pale brown, variegated with ſmall clouded ſpots of very 
dark brown: the mouth is large, and the inſide of the 
ſhell of a filver colour. 9 

The conICAL TUBERCULATED SNAIL, or RoUcH 
TROCHUS, is ſometimes three inches long, and two 
broad at the baſe: the mouth is moderately large, 
and the ſhell has fix ſpiral turns, and blunt at the end; 
it is beſet with tubercles that are large, blunt, and 
broad at the baſe, being diſpoſed into five or fix rows, 
and the reſt of the ſurface is undulated : the colour is 
of a fine grey, variegated with another that is blackiſh. 

The FRENCH-HORN SNAIL has a flat depreſſed 
ſhape, and the extremity of the clavicle is ſunk within 
the reſt of the ſurface. It is about two inches broad, 
and half an inch thick. The colour is yellowiſh. 
Moſt of theſe Snails. are brought either from the Za/t or 
Ve Indies. | * 
There are many other ſorts of Buccinums, Murer, 
and Snaili, taken notice of by authors; but theſe are 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the curioſity of moſt readers. Per- 
haps, many of the other diſtinctions are in a great 
meaſure owing to fancy, though it is allowed there 

25 | may 
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may be a greater variety, with regard to the colours, 
and perhaps in the ſhapes; but to allow each of them 


a diſtinct name, would be extending this work to a 


ireſome length. 


Seeg 


4 


CHAP. XXXT. 

Of Turbinated Shells. | 
THESE ſhells are of che fi mple kind, conſiſting 
4 oſ one piece, and of a long ſlender make, always 
terminating in a very long fine point. The mouth is 


narroweſt towards the. baſe, and has a ſort of an ear. 


They are of different ſhapes, and in general they are 
called Serew-ſhells. ; eee 

The THICK TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, with 
an oval mouth, is ſometimes ſeven inches in length, 
and two in diameter where thickeſt. The ſhell conſiſts 
of about fourteen turns, of which that next the mouth 
15 the, largeſt, from which they gradually diminiſh to 
the end, which is pointed, They are all round on the 
ſurface, which is ſmooth and white, but beautifully 
variegated with yellow rays and broad bands, — 
of a mixture of blue and brown lines; but interrupted 
by: irregular ſpiral lines of the ame colour, The 
mouth 1s large and. wide, and the lip thin and nat 
dentated. It is found in dmerica, ' as well as Eu- 
rope, 175 e . 1 . 
: Te NEEDLE-SHELL, or SLENDER SCREW- 
SHELL, with roundiſh ſpires and a ſniall round 


mouth, is five or ſix inches long, and the diameter 


where thickeſt, is not much above half an inch. It be- 
comes gradually ſmaller from the mouth to the other 
end, where it terminates in a point. It conſiſts of fif- 
teen ſpiral turns, which are all roundiſnh or bellied, 
riſing very high in the middle. The furrows between 
them are deep and narrow, and the mouth ſmall and 


roundiſn. It has only a notch, where the ear is placed 


in the other, and, the whole ſurface is perfectly ſmooth. 
The colour is white, variegated with yellow. -- A 
0 A 1 1 ; : i e 
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The TURBO, or SCREW- SHELL, with bellied 
ſpires and elevated ribs, is an inch and a half in length, 
and the largeſt turn a little more than the third of an 
inch in diameter. The colour is white, and the mouth 
round and pretty large, with a thick lip. It is common 
on the ſhores of Barbados. 

The CONICAL TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, 
with plain ftreaked and numeraus ſpires, is by ſome 
called the TELESCOPE SHELL. | 

The SLENDER TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, 
with ſpiral lines on the turns, 1s four or five inches 
long, and ſcarce half an inch thick where thickeſt. The 
Colour of the ſhell is yellow, unleſs it has lain long on 

the ſhore. It is found on the ſhores of the American 
" iſlands, as well as in the Baft-Indies. 33 
The TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, with diſtant 
and prominent ſpines, is about five inches long, and 
the diameter of the ſpire next the head, is about three 
quarters of an inch. The colour is whitiſh, with a 
tincture of yellow and red, and it is brought from the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies. . At 
The WARTY TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, with 
'a broad depreſſed mouth, called by ſome the CAT ER- 
PILLAR- SHELL, is about two inches and a half 
long, and near three quarters of an inch in diameter 
next the mouth. The ſhell in general is pale, varie- 
ted with a darker eolour; but the protuberances are 
Plveiſh, Ik is brought from China. | 
© The TURBO, or SCREW-SHELL, with a lon 
wide mouth, is three inches long, and of the thickneſs 
of a man's little finger. The colour is browniſh, va- 
riegated with a deeper. brown, and a reddiſh tawny. 
The ſurface is ſmooth, only there are a few tuber- 
cles on the ſecond turn. It is brought from the Za/t- 


NMaaler. | 


The OBLONG MOUTHED TURBO, or SCREW 
SHELL, with ſpires jagged at the edges, is about two 
inches long, and the third of an inch thick at the baſe. 
The colour is of a faint brown, a little variegated with 
tawny and reddiſh, and regular rows of little black 
dots. It is fcund in America, and ſome parts of 
Zurope. n 2 TECH 

* The 
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The THICK-EARED TURBO, or SCREW- 
SHELL, with turns deeply jagged at the edges, is 
three inches long, and an inch in diameter where 
thickeſt, The colour is a whitiſh pale, variegated 
with irregular ſpots of a darker hue, and the extre- 
mities of the ſpires are paler, 0 DEE 
The SCREW-SHELL, of Senegal, is like a cone 
rounded at the baſe, and grows gradually ſmaller to the 
top, where it terminates in a very fine point. The 
largeſt are not much above an inch long, and a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. The ground colour is a dirty 
white ; but on the upper middle of each turn, it is of 
the colour of agate. ; | 

There are other Screw ſhells mentioned by authors; 
but theſe may be ſufficient for our purpoſe. 


CHAP. XXXIL | 
Of Wreathed Shells. 


HE VOLUTA, or WREATHED SHELLS, are Ul. 
of one piece, and of a figure nearly conical, but AH 
ſhort, the clavicle being commonly depreſſed, and the 1 
mouth long, perpendicular, and narrow. ‚ . 1 

The JAMAR, is a Voluta of Senegal, which is very 4 
thick, and nearly of a conical ſhape, It is about fix 1 
inches long, and two in diameter, and conſiſts of twelve 
ſpiral turns. The firſt makes of itſelf the chief bulk of 
the ſhell, and. turns off at a right angle towards the 
lower part, ta. form almoſt an horizontal plain ſlightly 
hollowed in the middle. The remaining eleven are alſo 
flattiſh, and nearly horizontal. The mouth, or open- 
ing, is a long ſtraight cleft, larger by one half in the 1 
upper part than in the lower, whoſe length is terminat- i 
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ed by the firſt turn, inſomuch that it is ſeven times 
longer than the clavicle. The right lip is acute and 
very ſharp at the edges; the left is ſwelled roundiſh and 
very fimple. A membranous ſkin of a reddiſh colour | 
ſurrounds the whole ſurface of the ſhell, and when this 1 
is taken off, it appears of a fine poliſh, and beautifully | |} 
220 | variegated 1 
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variegated with different colours. The ground is white, 
red, yellow, or brown, marbled with ſpots without 
any regularity, and ſometimes encircled with pointed 
freaks. This ſhell is highly valued by the curious, 
who have given it different names, according to the 
varieties. e e eee eee 

The ADMIRAL SHELL, or VOLUTA, with a 
broad yellow: band, and a pointed line | thereon, is an 
uncommon and very beautiful ſhell, bearing a great 
rice. It is about two inches long, and near an inch 
in diameter towards the head, from whence, to the ex. 
tremity of the mouth, it gradually decreaſes in ſize, ſo 
as to form a ſort of a cone, with an obtuſe point. The 
clavicle alſo diminiſnies in diameter, and terminates in a 
blunt point. The ground colour of the ſhell is of a 
beautiful yellow, but ſo variegated, that it does not 
take up above one third of the ſurface. There is a 
circle or ring of this colour at the head, of about the 

breadth of a ſtraw, and below it there are three broad 
belts or rings finely variegated. The loweſt of the three | 
are broader than the others, and ſeparated by five yel- 
low lines, Under the belts the fine yellow again makes 
its appearance in the form of a broad belt; and in 
the center there is a narrow pointed line of the ſame 
colours with the other variegations, which is the cha- 
racteriſtick of this ſhell. From the verge of this, to 
the extremity of the ſhell, the yellow gold colour pre- 

vails again. It is brought from the af Indies. 
The VICE- ADMIRAL SHELL is nearly as beau- 
tiful as the former, and is ſomewhat more than two 
inches in length, and about an inch in diameter at the 
head. The clavicle is a little longer than that of the 
Admiral, and has about ten turns; the ground is of a 
bright gold colour, with the ſame variegations as the 
| former, only they have a greater mixture of white. 
| There is a line of gold colour.at the head, of the 
breadth of a ſtraw, below which there is a circular line 
of the variegations, much of the ſame. breadth. - Under 
| this there is a narrower line of yellow, and under that a 
| very broad belt of the variegations. Below this there 
is another of yellow, as in the Admiral, but without 
| the pointed line. Next to this there is another wo 
| 8 I . belt 
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belt of the variegations, and then comes the point of 
the ſhell, which is yellow. The clavicle is beautifully 
clouded with variegations. This is brought from the 
Eaff-Indies, and likewiſe bears a great price. | 
The FALSE ADMIRAL SHELL is by ſome taken 
for the true one; but it is not near fo valuable. It 
is about an inch and a half in length, and half an inch 
in dia meter at the head. The body 1s conical, though 
it does not taper very much; and the clavicle is not 
quite ſo long in proportion as the two former. The 
ground colour is of a duſky white, variegated with 
ſeveral faint colours, and there are two broad belts 
of a beautiful yellow that run round it, the one being 
near the point, and the other a little higher than the 
middle. The furface is ſmooth, and the mouth nar- 
row. It is brought from the Eaff- Indies, but principally 


from China. | 


The TIGER SHELL is about two inches and a half 


| | long, and an inch and a quarter in diameter. Its mouth 


is very long and narrow, and its clavicle has about four 
turns. The ground of the ſhell is of a duſky red, 
ſprinkled all over with irregular ſpots a little whitiſh. 


| Some of theſe are —_ and others angular and in- 
N if 


dented. It is a ſcarce ſhell, and is brought only from the 


The YELLOW TIGER SHELL, with ſmaller white 


ſpots, is about two inches and a half long, above an 


inch and half thick at the head, from whence it gra- 
dually diminiſhes to the opening of the mouth. The 
clavicle conſiſts of about ſix turns, and terminates in 
a fine point. The ground colour of the ſhell is yel- 


low, and beautifully variegated with white irregular 
ſpots of the ſize of a pea. It is brought from the Baff 


Indies. © „ 
The WHITE VOLUTA, variegated with a cloudy 


reddiſh colour, is about two inches long, and above an 
inch in diameter at the head. The clavicle is pretty 
large and blunt at the end, and has only four or five 
turns, and theſe not very diſtinct. The colour in ge- 
neral is of a faintiſh white, variegated' with duſky red 
ſpots, that are very large, and of irregular figures diſ- 


poſed without any order.. | 
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T be CROWN IMPERIAL SHELL. is three inches 


long, and near an inch and a half in diameter at the 
top. The clavicle is fo depreſſed, that in a front view 
of. the ſhell it is not to be ſeen. The head is ſur- 
rounded with a very beautiful row of tubercles pointed 
at the ends, and the ground colour is pale, with two 


broad beautiful belts running round it, the one near the 
bead, and the other towards the other extremity. 


They are of a fine yellow, prettily variegated with 


black and white. It is brought from the FA. Indies, 


though few of them are quite perfect. | 
The HEBREW LETTER SHELL is ſmaller than 


the reſt of this kind ; for it is rarely above an inch and 


a quarter in length, and three quarters of an inch in 
.diameter at the top. The body is in the ſhape of a 
cone, and the clavicle pretty long, with about five 


turns, but it is blunt at the . extremity, The ground 


colouris of a pearly white, variegated with large irre- 
gular black marks, diſpoſed in about four rows on the 

dy, and there is a ſingle row on each turn of the 
clavicle. Some have fancied they reſemble Hebrexv 
Letters. It is brought both from the Zaft and eff. 


Indie. 


The WHITISH VoLU TA, variegated with brown 


and purpliſh blue ſpots, is more than four inches long, 


and two in diameter at the head, from whence the 
body tapers very gradually, and is large and blunt at 
the end. The clavicle conſiſts of ſeven or eight turns, 


and is blunt at the extremity; the ground of the ſhell 


is white, variegated with ſpots of different ſizes running 


in circles round it; theſe circles are from twenty to 
thirty in number on the ſhell, ſome of which are brown, 


and others of a purpliſh blue. It 1s brought from the 


coaſt of Guinea. 


The HALF CROWNED VOLUTA, with an un- 
dulated ſurface, is more like the Crown Imperial than 


any other ſhell of this kind. It is about two inches 


and a half in length, and near an inch and three quar- 


ters at the head. The edge of this is deeply indented, 
ſo as to form a kind of crown. The colour is white, 


and the variggations of a faint brown. It is brought 
from the coalt of Africa, TY mY Th 
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The SLENDER VOLUTA, with a long clavicle, 
is about two inches long, and near three quarters of an 
inch in diameter at the head, from whence the body 
forms a ſort of cone taperin very regularl to a point : 
there are three white broad belts varie with purple 
ſpots and lines, and between theſe there are three 
others that are broad and of a beautiful orange colour, 
The BUTTERFLY SHELL is three inches long, 
and about an inch and three quarters in diameter near 
the head: the body is in the ſhape of a pretty regular 
cone, tapering very gradually, and ending in a blunt 
point: the clavicle has five or ſix turns, and 1s pointed 
at the extremity : the general colour is yellow, finely 
variegated with brown ſpots, placed in regular round 
rows: there are three very beautiful belts round the 
body, and one narrower near the head, CS of 
large ſpots of a deeper and paler brown, with ſome 
white : they reſemble the ſpots, in the form of eyes, 
on the wings of ſome Butterflies. | 


5 CH AP... XXXII. 
O Limpets. 


A LIMPET is a fimple ſhell of a conical or gib- 
bous ſhape, with a very wide opening at the 
bottom. This ſhe]l-fiſh always fixes itſelf very firmly 
to ſome ſolid body, which ſerves as it were in the room 
of another ſhell. The top of the Limpet in ſome is 
acute, in others blunt; in ſome depreſſed, in others 
perforated; and in others again turned down or 
crooked. | | i 3 
The STREAKED LIMPET is an inch broad ag 
the mouth, and three quarters of an inch high; but 
the baſe is not exactly round, and the to is arp or 
pointed: the colour of the outſide is of a duſky brown, 
with an olive-coloured caſt ; and it has about ten ridges 
placed nearly at equal diſtances, being rough all over: 
theſe ſtreaks are moſt conſpicuous towards the mouth ; 
for they become fainter as they approach to the top, 
Vor. II. I . where 
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| where they diſappear, the ſharp point being ſmooth - 
the inſide of the ſhell is e ee with yellow, 
brown, and whitiſh colour, and diſpoſed in irregular 


circles. 
The STARRY LIMPET, with ſeven ribs that form 
as many prickles at the rim, is of an oval ſhape, being 

about an inch one way, and two thirds of an inch the 
other; but not raiſed very high, it being ſcarcely half 
an inch that way. It is pointed at the top, but not 
exactly in the center of the ſhell; and on the outer 
ſurface there are, ſeven very high ribs placed at a con- 
fiderable and nearly equal diſtance from each other: 
they run diſtinctly to the very point of the top, and to 
the edge, where they terminate in a point beyond it, 
forming ſo many prickly rays, with furrows between 
them, in the form of ſegments of circles: the colour 
is whitiſh on the outſide, variegated with black clouds 
and ſpots, eſpecially about the ribs. This, as well as 
the former, 1s found adhering to the rocks in the Za/- 
Indies. | 

The OVAL SMOOTH LIMPET, with a depreſſed 
top, is two inches and a half one way, and two inches 
tue other. Its height from the center of the baſe to the 
top, which is ſomewhat depreſſed, 1s an inch and-a 
quarter, the rim is even, and the whole ſurface ſmooth : 
the colour is of a duſky white, finely variegated with 
black clouds. It is found ſticking to the rocks on the 
ſhores of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
The GREAT OBLONG LIMPET is near three 
inches long at the baſe, and an inch and a half in dia- 
meter at the largeſt end: the edge is ſmooth and even, 
and the height is about an inch; the ſurface is almoſt 
ſmooth, ay there are ſeveral longitudinal rays, and 
ſome tranſverſe or circular. Its colour is of a duſky 
brown, and the ſhell is more thick and ſtrong than 
that of many others: the colour on the outſide is of a 
. duſky grey, and the inſide is whitiſh. It is met with 
in the Zaſt- Indies, and ſouthern parts of Europe. 
There are many other ſorts of Limpets ; but the pre- 


ceding deſcriptions may be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 


them from all other ſhells. 
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HA. XXXIV. 
3617 4 V Shells, called the Sea ars. 
\HE HALIOTIS, or EAR' SHELL, is a fimple 


| ſhell of a depreſſed ſhape, with a large mouth, 
having ſomewhat of a ſpiral form at the top. Some 


have ſuppoſed it to be of the ſhape. of an ear, from. 


whence it has its name. W | 
The GREAT EAR SHELL, with an even edge 
and ſeven holes, is five inches long, and nearly three 
broad; but it is no more than three quarters of an 
inch high : the ſhape is of an irregular oval, and the 
end where the ſpiral turn is placed is the largeſt: the 
back or hinder edge is thick, and ſo turned as to form 
a ſort of lip: the fore edge is thin, fimple, and even, 
and the upper ſurface is brown, rough, and uneven, 
with a kind of undulated line: the part towards the 
head is thickeſt, and the ſpiral turn ſhort and depreſſed. 
Along the back part of the ſhell, near the thicker edge, 
there is a row of holes of a roundiſh ſhape, of which 
ſeven are open, and there are the marks of others, that 
do not - penetrate quite through the ſhell : the inſide 
of the ſhell is of a beautiful pearl colour, which ſeems 
to be variegated with ſeveral bright colours when placed 
in different directions of the light: there is alſo a kind 
of watery protuberances, which look like pearls. It 
is met with chiefly in the Za/t-Indies. . ATTN 
The LONG EAR SHELL, with an undulated head 
and eight holes, is three inches long, and an inch and 
a quarter broad, where broadeſt ; but it is not half an, 
inch high; the head is large, and the ſpiral turn very. 
beautiful - and fair : the back of the ſhell forms an. 
even lip, and the fore edge is thin and undulated: the 
outlide is ſmooth, only it is a little undulated from the 


ſpiral turn, andis of a greeniſh colour, variegated with 


a browniſh red: the infide of the ſhell is of a pearl 
colour, finely variegated with others: there is a long 
row of holes on the back edge of the ſhell, eight of 
which are always open. It is found ſticking on the 
rocks of the ** in the Zaſt-Indies. * 
bt 2 | : 
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The STREAKED or WRINKLED EAR SHELL, 
with fix holes, is three inches and à half long, and 
two in diameter near the head; but it is not above 
three quarters of an inch high: the outſide of the ſhell 
is of a duſky brown, and on it are many flight irre- 
gular undulated ridges, which begin near the ſpiral end, 
though they almoſt diſappear before they reach it. 


7 HAF. XXXv. | 
Of Dentalia, or Tooth- Shells. 


HE STREAKED' and RINGED TOOTH. 
1 SHELL, of a ſhape approaching to a cylinder, 
is two inches long, and of the thickneſs of a ſwan's 
ill. This ſhell looks as if it was broken off from 
dome other, and is of a greyiſh white, generally va- 
riegated with green, and ſometimes tinctured with 
+ , It has about ten deep longitudinal furrows, run- 
ning all the way down its ſurface, and the ridges be- 
tween them are rounded : there are generally three 
_ circles or rings paſſing round it at unequal diſtances, 
ſomewhat interrupting the longitudinal furrows. This 
ſhell is thin, and is eaſily broken, It is common on 
the ſhores of Italy. | | 
The DOG TOOTH-SHELL is about an inch in 
length, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill: the 
ſhape is conical, and largeſt at the mouth, from whence 
it gradually tapers to a point, which is ſharp and with- 
out any opening: the ſurface is ſmooth and poliſhed, 
and the colour is white. It has ſometimes a purpliſh 


caft, and ſometimes that of a bright red or brown. It 


is common in moſt parts of the world. 
The CONICAL, CROOKED, STRE AKE D, and 
RINGED TOOTH SHELL, is four inches long, and 
of the thickneſs of a child's finger. It is largeſt at the 
mouth, and from thence gradually tapers to a ſharp 
point. It is a little crooked, and the ſurface is furrowed 


with eight deep longitudinal lines placed in pairs with a 
vacant ſpace between them. The ridges are rounded, 


and 
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and there are two broad annular marks ſurrounding the: - 
well towards the baſe, and another much narrower 
towards the point. The colour is of a duſky grey, and- 
the ſurface is not poliſhed. It is found on the ſhores of 
kaly and dther places. | 12 
The GREAT SEA PIPE, open at each end, is fix- 
or ſeven inches long, and three quarters of an inch in 
diameter near the mouth, which has a kind of irregular 
lip an inch and a half broad: and the ſhell grows gra- 
dually fmaller at the other end, where it is of the thick 
neſs of a Gooſe-quill. The whole ſurface is of a duſky 
brown, and there are about twelve annular ridges upon 
it, but they are not much raiſed above the ſurface, It 
is common in the German ocean, where the waves 
throw it on che ſhores ; but it is ſeldom; whole, being 
thin, brittle, and eaſily broken. | 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of Cyhnarie Shells. 


HE BROC ADE SHELL, is large and beau» 
tiful, being three inches and a half in length, 
and near two and a quarter in diameter. The circum- 
ference is much the ſame throughout the whole ſhell,- 
on ly it is a little ſmaller at each extremity. The head ts 
denticulated, or crowned as ſome call it, and the clavicle 
has four or five turns terminating in a point. The 
colour is as white as filver, and is beautifully variegated” 
with a bright brown in fine irregular lines, clouds, and 
fpaces, It is finely poliſhed, and the whole has the 
5 of brocade. It is brought from Africa and: 
merica. 

The TULIP CYLINDER SHELL is about three 
inches long and two in diameter, though the ſhape is not 
ſo regular as that of the former; but it is largeſt a 
little below the head, from. whence it grows gradually 
fmaller to the other end. The clavicle has ten or 
twelve turns, and terminates in a blunt point. The- 
colour is white, A with clouds and ſpots of _—_ 
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and brown. It is very ſcarce, and is brought from the 
\Eaft-Indies ; but ſeldom in perfection. | 

The PORPHYRY: SHELL is about two inches and 
a half long, and an inch and. quarter in diameter. The 
ſhape is nearly like that of a cylinder, with a ſhort blunt 
clavicle. The colour is of a pale white, with a reddiſh 
caſt, clouded with a deeper red approaching to purple, 
which takes up much the greater ſurface. This 
colour appears in moſt places in irregular longitudi. 
nal and dentated lines. It is brought from South Ame. 
enen echt) & . 
The SLENDER WHITISH SYVLINDER SHELL, 

variegated with brown, is three inches and a half long, 
and near an inch and quarter in diameter. It is ſhaped 
nearly like a cylinder, only it is ſomewhat ſmaller to- 
wards the point than elſewhere. . The clavicle has four 
or five turns, and the body of the ſhell is cloven at the 
other extremity, by. the continuation of the mouth. 
The colour is white; with a broad belt near each end; 
variegated in ſuch a manner that ſome have imagined 
there are letters thereon. It is brought from the Ea/- 
Indies and South America. 

The SLENDER SYLINDER SHELL, variegated 
with brown and white, is three inches long, and about 
an inch and quarter in diameter. Its ſhape is nearly 
like that of a cylinder, only it is a very little. ſmaller 
at both ends than in the middle. The clavicle is blunt, 
thqugh it has four or five turns, and the whole ſhell is 
variegated with a bright white, and a pale tawny brown. 
They are diſpoſed in denticulated lines, and the ſur- 
face appears to be finely poliſhed, it being very bright, 
It is brought from South America. 0 e 4 
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a 1 ö Of Dolia, or Pipe Shell. or 

TD IPE SHELLS are fo called, from being ima- 
gined by ſome to be like the pipes or caſks made to 


hold wine, However their ſhapes differ ſo 8 
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that it may be doubted, whether this appellation is 
roper. | . | taken 
: T he OVAL PIPE SHELL, with ſpirab ribs, is about 
two inches and a half long, and nearly as much in 
diameter in the largeſt part. The clavicle is longiſh, - 
and pointed at the end; but it is continued in ſuch a 
manner from the body of the ſhell, that it is hard to ſay 
where it begins. The other extremity is formed like a 
ſhort ſnout or bill, which turns a little up. This ſhell 
has a large belly, which is greateſt near the head, and 
all its ſurface is covered with many ribs of the breadth 
of a ſtraw, ſeparated by furrows of the ſame breadth. . 
The ribs are yellowiſh, and the ſpaces between them of 
a whitiſh yellow, only they are ſprinkled irregularly 
with a deeper yellow, that 1s, both the ribs and fur- 
rows. It is brought from the Eaf-Indies and America. 
The PARTRIDGE SHELL 1s about two inches 
and a half long, and near two in diameter, It is a 
thin ſhell with a pretty long clavicle that has four turns, 
the lowermoſt of which is ſeparated from the body of 
the ſhell by a furrow. The other end terminates with- 
out a bill or beak, and the mouth is large and reddiſh 
within. The external ſurface is perfectly ſmooth and of 
a brown colour, variegated with a deeper brown and 
grey, ſomewhat reſembling the plumage of a Partridge, 
whence it has its name. It is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies and the American iſlands. | 
The HARP SHELL 1s about two inches and a half 
long, and a little more than an inch and a half in dia- 
meter; the body however is bellied in ſuch a manner as 
to render it like others of this kind. The clavicle has 
five turns, and that next to the body of the ſhell is 
large, but the others are ſmall and pointed at the top. 
All the ſurface of the body of the ſhell is' furniſhed 
with large ribs, which ſtand at ſuch diſtances as make 
the ſpaces between them equal to twice or thrice their 
own diameters. The colour 1s of a deep brown, variega- 
ted with a paler fort and white in a very beautiful 
D It is brought both from the Zaff and Vet 
dies. f ä - 
The ATHIOPIAN CROWN SHELL is about 
three inches long, and two in diameter. The ſhape is 


14 | oblong, 
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oblong, and ſomewhat oval, being ſmaller at each end 
than in the middle. The mouth is long and wide, ang 
cleaves the extremity of the ſhell a little way. The 
clavicle is ſhort and blunt at the end, and has four 
turns; that next the body, as well as the upper edge of 
the body, are deeply dentated, or as ſome ſay crowned, 
and the teeth are formed into regular even conical 
ints. Ihe ſurface is pretty ſmooth, only there are 
impreſſions of longitudinal lines; and the colour is of a 
pale browniſh yellow. It is brought from Africa and 
the Zaſt- Indien. There are ſome other ſorts of this 
ſhell, which, for the ſake of brevity, we ſhall omit, 
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CHAP. XXXVIE. 
Of Porcelain Shells, 


T HE PORCELAIN is a ſimple ſhell, conſiſting 
; of one piece gibbous on the back; the mouth u 
long, narrow, and dentated on each fide, | 
The WHITE PORCELAIN SHELL, yellow within 
and beaked at each end, is of an oblong ſhape and very 
gibbous. The length, including the beaks, is about 
three inches, and its diameter in the middle nearly two. 
It is white on the outſide, and yellow within; and the 
mouth is large, having a ſort of a ſnout or beak at 
each end. It is brought from Africa and the Faff. 
Indies. | 


The ARGUS SHELL is about three inches long, 


two in diameter, and ſomewhat leſs in height, though 
it is gibbous like the former. The mouth is wide, and 
the lips are continued at each extremity in the form of 
aà broad, ſhort beak each way. The general colour is 
yellowiſh, only there are three brown bands of a con- 
ſiderable breadth running over it; the whole ſurface is 
adorned with a multitude of round ſpots like eyes, from 
whence it has its name. It is brought from Africa and 
the Zaſt- Indies. | | ; 
The MAP SHELL is about two inches and a half 
long, and nearly as much in diameter, with a gibbous 
back. At the head there is a ſhort clavicle, * 
| ttle 
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little above the extremity of the mouth, conſiſting of 
about four imperfeR turns. The other end of the ſhell * 
is blunt, and. the general colour brown, only there are 
irregular undulated lines of white thereon, which witk 
ſ] ts, and clouded marks of the ſame coleur, givs it 
x appearance of a. Map, The mouth is dentated, 
and near it the. ſhell is paler than elſewhere. . R is- 
brought from 4fricg and the Eaf-Ingjes.. | 
The BLUTSH BANDED PORCELAIN SHELL, 
with a clavicle at one end, and a beak at the other, is 
about two inches long, and nearly an inch and a half in 


diameter. The general colour is bluiſh, only there are | 
two or three greyiſh brown bands. It is brought from [1 


Africa and America. . q 
The OVAL PORCELAIN SHELL, with a Iong-- 1 
beak at each end, is about three quarters of == 1 2 | 
in length, and half an inch in diameter, with a re- 8 
markable gibbous back. The colour is white, and its f. 
ſurface ſmooth and ſhining, It is brought from Africa.: 
and the Eaft-Indies. N FE 0 

The WHITE PORCELAIN SHELL, variegated: | 
with brown, and beaked at each end, is three quarters i| 
of an inch long, and about half an inch in diameter. i 
The colour is a fine white, variegated with bright brown, it 
and diſpoſed in crooked and irregular angular. lines, . oo 
It is brought from the American iſlands. : 

The SMALL POX PORCELAIN is not above ; 


three quarters of an inch long, and half an inch in dia- 

meter. All the ſurface is covered with beautiful round; | 

ſtuds of a fine white colour, not unlike pearls. . It is 
brought from Africa. RNs 5 

The BEETLE PORCELAIN SHELL is about an [1 
inch long, and two thirds ef an ineh in diameter. The | 
colour is white, only on the back there is a large irre- | 

ular brown ſpot, which ſome fancy to be like a Beetle. . 8 
0 is brought from the coaſt of Guinea. There are many 
other ſhells of this kind, as well as of the reft ; but. | 

what has been ſaid is ſufficient to give a general knows - {1 
| 
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0 Bivalved Shell. 


FA F theſe. there are fix kinds, namely, Ovs rs, 
2 | BasTaRD CockrEs, MuscCLEs, Hearrt- 
SHELLS, among which Coumon CoCkLEs are in- 
cluded, ScoLLoPs, and Razor SHELLS. | | 
* OYSTERS have two valves or ſhells, one of which 
is hollowed on the inſide, and gibbous without, and the 
other is more flat; but they both conſiſt of ſeveral 
lates, and the outſide of each ſhell is generally rough ; 

ut the gibbous more than the other *. $170 
The HAMMER OYSTER has one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary ſhells in the world, it being in ſhape like a 
Hammer, or rather like a Pick-ax, with a very ſhort 
handle and a long head. 'The body of the ſhell, which 
is taken for the handle, is about four inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad; but the 1 is five 
or fix. inches long, and except where it joins to the 
- body, 1s little more than half an inch broad. It is of 
an irregular form, uneven at the edges, and terminates 
in a narrow blunt point at each end. The hinge or 
Joint is at the lower end of the body; and the ſhells 
open all the way from each end to this part, and yet 
they ſhut very cloſe. The edges of the body and head 
| have oſten great irregularities and protuberances on the 
... ee ſurfaces, 


n 


Oyſters uſually caſt their ſpawn or ſpat in May, which at firſt 
appears hke a drop of candle-greaſe, and ſticks to any hard ſub- 
ſtance it falls upon. It is covered with a ſhell in two or three 

days time, and in three years they are large enough to be brought 
to tife_ market. Theſe Oyſters. they term Natives, and they are 
incapable of moving from the places where they firſt fall; for 
which reaſon the dredgers make uſe of nets, which are faſtened to 
a ftrong broad iron hook, with a ſharp edge; which they drag 
along the bottom of the ſea, and ſo force the Oyſters into the 
nets. When they are thus taken, they are carried to different 
places, where they are laid in beds or rills of ſalt water, in order to 
fat them. When the ſpawn happens to ftick to the rocks, they 
generally grow to a very large ſize, and are called Rock Oyſters. 
Between'the tropicks there are. millions of them ſeen, ſticking at 
the roots of a ſort of trees they call Mangroves, at low water. 
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ſarfaces, being deeply furrowed in all directions. The. 
colour is of a deep brown, with a tincture of violet 
purple on the outſide ; but within it is of a pearly white, 


with a faint purpliſh caſt. It is found in the Eaſf- Indies, 


but as it is very ſcarce it ſells for a great price, fix. 
guineas having been given for. one that was imper-- 
813 $ 
The great PRICKLY OYSTER 1s nearly of an. 
oval form, being four inches long, and three broad at 

the larger extremity ; but at the ſmaller where the joint. 
is, it is about an inch and a half. Both ſhells are gib- 
bous on one fide and hollow on the other, but the under 
one moſt, The ſurface of each is furrowed long-ways,, 
but ſomewhat irregularly, and is covered with a vaſt 


number of ſpines or prickles, which are ſtrong, ſnarp- 


ointed, and from a tenth of an inch to half an inch. 

ong, Some of theſe are ſtraight,. others crooked, and. 
the colour on the outſide of the ſhell is of a dirty red, 
but. on the inſide white and pearly. It. is found on. 
the coaſts of 4frica. 0 OR 

The CONICAL OYSTER, with undulated ſpines. 
at the rim, is two inches long, and an inch and a quarter 
broad at the larger extremity, from whence it gradually. 
becomes ſmaller to the other, where the hinge or joint is 
placed. The body of the ſhell is. rough and undulated,, 
and there are a few ſhort ſpines or prickles at the edges. 
There are three or four rows of them near the rim of. 
the larger extremity, which are ſharp pointed and not. 
ſtraight, but undulated or bent backwards and forwards, . 
making a thick fort of fringe : thoſe of. the upper. 
and lower ſhell meet and hide the place where the. 


ſhells ſhut together. The body of the ſhell is of a. 


dirty white; but the prickles are of an elegant purpliſh: 


red, making a fine appearance. It is common on the 


hors 0 Jas . Ä ˙79e:« ed ne beds 
The HEDGE-HOG. OYSTER is about an inch 


long, and the ſame broad and deep: the ſhells. are 


both gibbous, and ſo ſhaped,. that. the upper. one 


being ſmaller than the under, they never ſhut. cloſe :: 


the whole ſhell is furrowed long-ways, and very thick 


ſet with ſhort crooked prickles, the points. of. which. 
| I 6 7 turn 
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turn towards the joint: the colour is white. It is a 
native of the Zaſ-· Indies. 

The PEARL OYSTER has a large, ſtrong, whitiſh 
ſnell, wrinkled, and rough without, but not ſtreaked, 
and within ſmooth and ofa ſilver colour. Theſe ſhells 
are commonly called he Mother of Pearl, on account 
of their breeding Pearls. However, the ſhells are of 
different ſizes, ſome being four times as large as thoſe 
of our Rock Oyſters. 'There are a great number of 
Pearl fiſheries in Aa and America. One of the moſt 
famous is in the Perfan Gulf, near the ifle of Bahren, 
and another between the coaft of Madura and the iſle of 
Ceylon. Beſides theſe, there are five in the gulf of 
ch. near the American coaſt. There have Pearls 
alſo been found in ſome rivers, particularly in Scotland 
and Bavaria; but they are not near ſo valuable as 
thoſe in other parts. | + | 
Pearls are not all of the ſame colour; for ſome are 
white, others yellowiſh, and others again of a lead 
colour; and ſome affirm they have been found as black 
as jet, particularly in America. However, the Oriental 
Pearls are the beſt, being the largeſt and moſt per- 
fectly round and ſhining. | dd Br Hg 

They fiſh for Pearls, or rather the Oyſters that con- 
rain them, in boats twenty-eight feet long; and of 
theſe there are ſometimes three or four hundred at a 
time, with each ſeven or eight ſtones, which ſerve in- 
ſtead of anchors. 'There are from five to eight divers 
belonging to each, who dive one after the other: they 
are quite naked, and have each a net hanging down 
from the neck, and gloves on their hands, wherewith- 
they pick the oyſters from the rocks. Each of theſe 
has alſo a ſtone a foot in length, and weighing fifty. 
pounds, to make him dive the ſwifter : this ſtone has 
a hole at the top, by which it is faſtened to a rope; 
and, when they are going to dive, they place one foot 
in a kind of ſtirrup, 3 hold of the rope with their 
left hand, and the other end is faſtened to the boat. 
'They ſtop their noſes with their right hands, to hold in 
their breaths, and ſo they go to the bottom, where 
they are no ſooner come, but they give a ſignal, by 
pulling the rope, for thoſe that are in the boat to draw 


uw 
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up the ſtone. This done, they go to work, filling 
their nets as faſt as they can, and then pull the rope 
again, when thoſe in the boat draw ep the nets ſirſt, 
and immediately after the divers. They dive to the 

depth of fifteen fathoms, but not deeper. 0 

Theſe boats near the iſle of Ceylon generally go every 
morning by break of day with the land winds, and 
return in the afternoon with the ſea winds : the owners 
of the boats hire both the divers and the ret of the 
boat's crew, as we do our labourers, at fo much a day. 
All the Oyſters are brought on ſhore, where they are 
hid in a great heap till the Pearl fiſhery is over, which 
continues all November and December. Every Oyſter 


does not contain a Pearl, though there are ſome that 


have from five to eight. The natives ſtew and eat the 
fleſh of theſe Oyſters ; but they are not near ſo good as 
the Engliſh, they being more hard, and fomewhat rank. 
There are ſeveral other forts of Oyſters ; but theſe are 
the moſt remarkable. | 
The BASTARD: COCKLE. is a two-valved ſnell, 
each of which are convex or gibbous,. and of an equal: 
bigneſs ; but that which diſtinguiſhes it from other. 


tells. is the opening that remains when the valves are 


Mut. | 


The TRUNCATED BASTARD COCKLE is. 


about an inch in diameter each way: the head is 
wunded: and ſmall, and truncated at, one extremity. 
All the furface is furrowed with deep lines, and a few 
braad ridges between them; the truncated end has 


two whittſh wrinkled lips, which leave a ſmall, long. 


2 between them, and the edges of the ſhells are 
entated or ſerrated on the rim: the general colour is 
a dull white, beautifully variegated with a gloſſy. brown. 
It is brought both from the Eaf.and Met -Indies. 


There are other ſpecies of the Cockle ; but they do 


not ſeem to merit a particular deſcription. 


The ARABIAN.SHELL is three inches in diameter 


where largeſt, and two and a half from the joint to the 
oppoſite rim i the head, where the joint is placed, is 
not in the center of the top, but near one fide, and 
the whole ſurface of the ſhell is perfectly ſmooth and 
even, having a fine, natural poliſh; the colour is a 


pale 
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pale brown,.. variegated with lines and ftreaks of black, 
which- are narrow, angular,. and run croſs each other 
in an irregular manner, inſomuch that they have ſome 
xeſemblance to the Arabick letters, whence this ſhell 
has its name. It is common on the coaſts of ſome parts 
of Europe. 7 

The VENUS SHELL, or CoxcnA VENERISõ, is 
about an inch and a half in length, and as much in 
diameter towards the larger end: the valves are both 
convex, and are deeply ſtreaked long-ways: the joint 
is placed at the extremity, where the ſhell is rounded 
and prominent; the end, that ſhould have gone the 
other way, ſeems to be cut off, and the opening is 
covered with a very elegant lip, proceeding from each 
ſide. It is wrinkled, and of a beautiful reddiſh colour, 
with ſome white among it: the lips do not join per- 
fectly in the middle, but leave a long aperture, and 
at the further edge of each there is a row of long, 
ſlender, beautiful ſpines. It is brought from the Ame- 
rican iſlands, and is ſeldom perfect; but when entire 


it is of a great value. 5 
The ORIENTAL CONCHA VENERIS is not ſo 
beautiful as the former. It is two inches and a half in 
diameter each way, and the head near the joint is 
{mall and rounded: the truncated part has two lips, 
which meet near the top,. and leave only a ſmall open- 
ing under the hinge, except lower down, where it 
gapes again: the ſurface of the ſhell has eight or ten 
obſcure bands, and the lips are ſmooth at the edge. 


It is common on the ſhores of the Ea/-Tndies. 
ont Sr « ENS 
Of Muſcles. 
TRE SE are compoſed of two valves or ſhells, 
1 of a longiſh ſhape, that ſhut all the way, and 
are both convex. They are not liable to be carried 
along by the motion of the water, like many other ſnell- 


fiſh; for they are capable of forming ſeveral ſtrings, of 
R 5 the 
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the thickneſs of hairs, about three inches long, and 


ſometimes to the number of two hundred and fifty: 
with theſe they lay hold of any thing that is near them. 
With regard to the fineneſs and number of the threads; 
they are as fine as ſilk, and made uſe of for the ſame 
purpoſes at Palermo in Sicily ; for there they make va- 
rious kinds of ſtuffs and other - curioſities of theſe 
threads. The inftrument that the muſcle employs in 
producing theſe threads is what we commonly. call the 
tongue, in the midſt of which there is a narrow channel, 
which ſerves as a ſort of mold for their firſt formation. 
Our ſea and river Muſeles are too well known to need 
any deſcription, 6k e | 
The CAROLINA MUSCLE is four or five inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad: the fide where 
the joint and head are placed ts pretty blunt, though that 
oppoſite to it is more pointed; but it ſnhould be ob- 
ſerved, this joint is placed at one end of the Muſcle. 
The ſhells ſhut very cloſe, and are deep, their middle 
being raiſed into an irregular angular gibboſity : the 
colour is yellow, with a ſmall tinQure of purple in 
ſome places; but the inſide is of a pearl colour, with 
a purple caſt near the edges. It is brought from Ca- 
rolina, as well as South America. „ 


The Muſcle called AD ER is a very curious ſhell, of 


a fine ſky- blue colour, with yellow rays one over an- 
other towards the bottom. It is very ſmall, being 
never above a quarter of an inch in length, and three- 
twelfths broad. It is pointed at the top, and has ſlight 
folds near the hinge, where there is a ſmall cavity. 
Each valve has about fifty deep furrows, which run long- 
ways from the top to the oppoſite extremity, and the 
edges are all round with ſmalt teeth, the ſame in num 
ber as the furrows, When the ſkin is taken off, it ap- 


pears to be of a ſhining violet colour: the ſhell on 


the inſide is generally white, though ſometimes of a 
dark violet... | 1 
- The ANpAN has a bivalved ſhell, and is one of 
the largeſt that is met with at Senegal; for it is ſeven 
inches long, and four inches and three quarters broad. 
It is fo flat, that the breadth is twice as much as the 
thickneſs. The ſhell is very thin, and as brittle as 
glaſs; 
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glaſs; but appears like horn, it being of the ſame 
colour, and as tranſparent. It is poliſhed, and ſhines 
on the inſide ; but without, towards the extremity. 
there are a great number of crooked very ſmall eylin. 
dric pipes, of the ſame nature as the ſhell :- theſe pipes 
owe their original to the wrinkles of the animal, which. 
are hke others of this Kind, only its mantle has about 
thirty large furrows,. inſtead of threads. The liga- 
ment, that joins the two valves, reaches from the top 
to three quarters of the length towards the upper ex- 
tremĩity; but the joint or hinge has no tooth 
The PINNA MARINA is the largeft of this kind, 
ſome of them being two feet long, and near one broad. 
Neither of the ſhells is very deep; it is ſmall and 
narrow / at the head, from whenee it grows gradually 
larger for two thirds of the length; but from thence 
to the extremity, though it ſtill grows larger, it becomes 
of a roundiſh ſhape, terminating in an oval: the 
colour on the outſide is of an olive brown; but within 
it is partly of a pearl colour, and partly reddiſh : the 
outward ſurface is rough, in ſeveral places, with a kind 
of ſcales, and there are furrows that run from near the 
top to the bottom. It is brought from the EAIH. Indies 
as well as the Mediterranean ſea. 0 Ws 
The PRICKLY PINNA is fix or ſeven inches long, 
-and three broad at the baſe, from whence it becomes 
gradually ſmaller to the oppoſite end. It is not fo 
round at the end as the laſt fort, though it bellies out a 
little; the colour is of a pale olive on the outſide, . 
and of a _ white within; the outward ſurface 
has deep furrows running long-ways, at ſome. diſtance 
from each other, and the raiſed parts between them are- 
 eonſequently broad. It is furniſhed with a fort of 
ſeales, many of which. terminate in prickly points. 


*The negroes fiſhi for this Maſcle about the capes of Bernard. 
and Daker, where they meet with large quantities at the depth of 
three fathoms. The fleſh. is exceeding good, eſpecially when it 
is boiled, and dreſſed properly, and is in great eſteem with the 
Europeans. ; 
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Of the Heart-Shells and Cockles. 
T\HESE conſiſt of two valves or ſhells, which are 


appendages near the head. As for the common Cockle, 
itis ſo generally known, that it needs no deſcription. 

The thin white HEART SHELL, with ten ribs, has 
rounduſh and very deep valves, being three inches in 
length from the joint to the oppoſite rim, and about as 
much broad: the head next the hinge is prominent 
and, blunt, and is nearly of the ſame ſhape as a heart on 
cards: there are ten ridges or ribs, that run along 
each ſhell from the head to the rim,. which are very bieh 
and of a triangular ſhape, being edged at the top, and 
continued with denticulations beyond. the rim of the 
ſhell. Tr is of a fine white colour, and appears tranſpa- 
rent when held up to the light. They are brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies as well as South America. 


The deeply-furrowed and fpinous HEART-SHELL 


is three inches and a half long, and much the fame 
broad: the ſhells are fo hollow, that the thickneſs 
when cloſed is not much lefs than its length ; and the 
head is rounded and large, with beaks that meet in 
ſuch a manner over the joint, as to give it the appear- 
ance of a heart. The colour is of a greyiſh white, and 
there are furrows on its furface that run long-ways, at 
fome. diſtance from each other: the ridges between 
them are rounded ; but the back of the ſhell is fome- 
times ſmooth, and towards the end, and at the edges 
there are long, ſharp, ſtrong prickles; ſome of which 
are ſtraight, and others crooked. It is brought' from 
the American Iſlands. 125 

There are ſeveral other kinds of Heart-Shells, pe- 
culiar to Africa, America, and the Eaſt-Indiec. 


equal and gibbous; but they have no ears or 
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CHAP. XIIL 
ö Obs», Scollop Shells. k 
THESE ſhells have two valves, that ſhut cloſe all 


round, and are uſually pretty flat with ears, for 
- fo the two proceſſes are called, that proceed from the 
head of the ſhell near the joint. | 

The ribbed and variegated SCOLLOP, with large 
equal ears, is about two inches and a half in Tron 
and two and a quarter in breadth. The ſhells are pretty 


flat and rounded, and ſinuous on the edge, from 


whence they become ſmaller to the head, and terminate 
in an oblong point. On each ſide there is an ear, 
which joins to the edge of the head, and runs down a 
third of an inch farther on the ſnell; they unite at the 
top, where they riſe a little above the level of the head, 
and the ſurface of the ſhells is adorned with ribs; 
there are twelve on each, broad and rounded at the top, 
having furrows between them about half their own 
breadth. The ears are alſo furrowed and ribbed, 
and the general colour is white, finely variegated 
_ large ſpots of brown. It is very common in Exg- 
The red ribbed and furrowed SCOLLOP, with un- 
equal ears, is four inches long and about as much broad, 
and is of a roundiſh ſhape. The colour is of a deep red, 
with a mixture of purpliſh brown, and large and regular 
ribs on the ſurface, which are broad, depreſſed, and 
furrowed, and have ſeveral undulated tubercles thereon, 
and ſome that are more regular. The ears are large, 
but one of them is conſiderably bigger than the other. 
It 1s brought from the Mediterranean. | 
The DUCAL MANTLE SHELL is three inches 
long, and nearly as much broad, with a regular finuous 
edge. The head is furniſhed with two large beautiful 
ears nearly of the ſame ſize, and the ſurface is adorned 
with about thirteen ribs, that are broad and ſomewhat 
elevated in the middle. The general colour is a deep 
fine red, and the edges are orange ; but the ſurface 1s 
every where variegated with yellow and white. _ 
e 
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head is ſomewhat paler than the other parts, and the 
ears are beautifully-variegated. It is met with on the 
European ſhores, but is not very common. Mx 
The IRISH SCOLLOP is about two inches long, 
and almoſt as much broad, having on its ſurface about 
fifteen ribs, that are broad, depreſſed, and nearly at 
equal diſtances from each other. The ſhells are very 
little raiſed ; but the ears are moderately large, and one 
is a little bigger than the other. The general colour 
is reddiſh,, which changes gradually from the deepeſt 
purple to the paleſt fleſh-colour ; but in ſome it is every 
where the ſame, and in others it is beautifully variegated 
with irregular ſpots of white. It is very common on 
the 1ri/þ coaſts. _ 12 | 3 


Of the Finger Shell Fi. 
Hz thick red FINGER SHELL is about three 


inches long, and of the thickneſs of a man's 
finger. The ſurface is ſmooth, except towards one end, 
where there are a few crooked lines or rather furrows; 
the ſhell is pretty thick for one of this kind; but at the 
end where the plates are entire, it is thicker than the 
other. It is open at both the extremities, and the co- 
lour 1s of a fine pale red, variegated from the ſtrongeſt 
damaſk roſe colour to the fainteſt carnation, It is 
brought from the Faff- Indies. 
The crooked FINGER SHELL, variegated with 
brown and blue, is fix inches long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad. It is of an equal thickneſs from 
one end to the other, and is bent in the manner of a 
bow. The ſurface is ſmooth and gloſſy; but there are 
the extremities of many broken or 1mperfe& plates 
ſeen thereon, ſo that it is never quite uniform. It is 
variegated with brown and violet blue; but the inſide is 
of a pearly white. 15 ; 15 
The ſlender, ſtraight, brown and white FINGER 
SHELL, is three inches long, and near a third of 10 
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inch in diameter. It is perfectly ſtraight and open at 
both ends; but the ſurface is — . as in 
the former, though very gloſſy. The general colour is 
of an olive brown, variegated with white in ſome places, 
but the inner ſurface 1s of a pearly white. It is brought 
from the Zaſ-Indiet. f n | 
The violet purple FINGER SHELL is four inches 
| Jong, and near half an inch in diameter, being quite 
open at both ends. The ſhell is no thicker than ſtrong 
paper, and is very brittle. The ſurface. is irregular 
m the broken plates that appear thereon ; and the 
colour is of a fine blueiſh purple, and nearly like that 
of a violet, but ſomewhat redder. Tt is brought from. 
the gulf of Per/ia, and the Eaſf - Indies. a 
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C. HA P. XIV. 
Of the Acorn Shell F iſe. 


[> HES E fort of ſhells are of a longiſh ſhape, 
nearly app oh Arm of an acorn, and are 

compoſed of ſeveral valves from fix to twelve in number ; 
but they are not moveable; for they are fixed to each 
other by an intermediate ſubſtance. FRE 
The great furrowed ACQRN SHELL. with a large 
mouth, is the biggeſt of this kind, it being about an 
inch and a half in height, and above an ineh in diame- 

ter where largeſt, It is hregd at the baſe; and firmly 
fixed to a ſolid ſubſtance, and It 1s nearly of the ſame 
diameter at the top as at the baſe, where it is wide open. 
I be mouth is not exactly round, nor the edges even; 
it is compoſed of twelve valves that touch each other 

at the baſe, but recede from each other at the top. 
Theſe valves ate furrowed lengthways, and are 2 2 
browniſh red but the intermediate ſubſtance is of a 
lighter colour, and irregularly undulated in a tranſverſe 
direction. The inner furface is whitiſh, with a mixture 

of carnation and blue. The animal contained in this 
melbis of a triangular ſhape at the head, and there are 
four pieces that belong to it, which ſerve to cloſe up the 

| | | opening. 
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opening. It is found ſticking to the rocks in the Cat 
and Weſt-Indies. | 17 85 
The bell-faſhioned ACORN SHELL, with a large 
mouth, is uſually found in . cluſters, fixed to each 
other at the tops, which makes the ſurface of the whole 
| appear like net-work, but there are large cavities un- 
3 derneath between their bodies. The ſhell is narroweſt 
at the baſe, where it is fixed to a ſolid body, and from 
thence becomes gradually wider ta the top, where it is 
broad, open, and bent a little down at the edge, ſo as 
to appear ſomewhat like the ſhape of a bell. It is com- 
poſed: of eight firm, hard portions of a conical ſhape, 
connected by a firm, ſhelly ſubſtance. The colour is 
of a browniſh grey, and the intermediate matter of a 
deeper brown. They are brought from the American 
iſlands. ; | | 
The greyiſh-white furrowed ſlender ACORN-SHELL 
is ſeldom more than a third of an inch long, and is two 
thirds leſs in its diameter. It is broadeſt at the baſe, 
and narroweſt at the top, where there is a ſmall mouth. 
The colour is of a greyiſh white, and the ſhell exceed - 
ing thin, It is compoſed of ſix portions, which are 
broadeſt at the baſe and ſmalleſt at the top. The fur- 
rows run long-ways, and are moſt diſtin near the top. 
The intermediate matter is tranſverſely and irregularly 


undulated. It is common on the Engliſs ſhores. 
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C H A P. XLV. | I 
Of Thumb-footed Shell-Fiſh. 9 


5 8 HE BLUISH-GREY THUMB-FOOT, with a 
I pedicle longer than the body, is a third of an inch 
in diameter at the top, and near a quarter at the baſe. 
It is tolerably firm and fleſhy, and is covered with a 
tough thick ſkin, with irregular tranſverſe furrows 
on the ſurface. Above this is the ſhelly covering, 
which is about half an inch long, and of a pyramidal 
figure; the diameter at the baſe is equal to the top of 
the pedigle or foot, and it terminates in a pretty ſharp 
2 point. 
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point. The ſhell is compoſed of an uncertain number 
of portions, of which the middle ones are the largeſt, 
and the reſt ſurround them at their baſes. The pedicle 
is of a browniſh colour, and the ſhelly part of a mixture 
of blueiſh- grey and white. It is found in ſeveral parts, 
and the fleſh when boiled becomes red. | 
The REDDISH THUMB-FOOT is about two 
inches in length, and the pedicle or foot is more than 
an inch and a half; but the ſhelly part is only the third 
of an inch. Its ſurface is deeply wrinkled,” and its co- 
lour is of a pale whitiſh red. The ſubſtance is fleſhy, 
but leſs firm than that of the former kind, It is found 
on the coaſts of the north of Exgland. W's 


The WHITE THUMB-FOOT is three quarters of 


an inch in length where largeſt, which is at the head of 


the foot, and is about half an inch in diameter. The 


body is of a pyramidal form, and ſomewhat longer 
than the pedicle. It is compoſed of a great number 
of longiſh pyramidal portions of a whitiſh colour, and 
the pedicle is white. It is found on the northern coaſts 
of England. | | 


There are other kinds of the Thumb- Foot; but theſe 

already mentioned are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
from all other ſhells  — - ee 

OOO O OOOOOO OOO OOO 

ch F 

Of the Pholades, or File Shell Fiſh. 

HE PHOLAS is a ſhell-6h, whoſe ſhell is made 


up of five pieces, but, ſo as to have the appear- 
ance of a muſcle. ''Two of theſe are large, and exactly 


reſemble the bivalved kind, or thoſe that have two ſhells ; 


beſides which, there are three other portions or valves 
that are very ſmall, and ſerve to cloſe up an opening 

left by the irregular meeting of the two principal 
ſhells. They inhabit holes made in rocks and other ſolid 
bodies, and ſometimes they are met with at the bottoms 
_ r_—_ P i 
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The longiſh white chequered and rough PHOLAS 


is about two inches long, and an inch and quarter in 


diameter at the largeſt part, which is nearer the head 
than the other end. It has five portions, as obſerved 
above, the largeſt of which appear like thoſe of com- 
mon bivalved ſhell-fiſh, and beſides theſe there are two 
on the back, that are yery broad and ſhort, and ano- 
ther ſingle one, which is long and narrow, lying under 
the joint, The colour is whatiſh, with a ſmall mixture 
of a faint yellow or brown, and the ſurface of the two 


large ſhells has furrows both ways, which give it a 


chequered appearance. 'The ſurface is as rough as a 
file, and this animal lies ſo cloſe in the holes of ſtones, 
that is has no way of getting out, the opening being 


no bigger than the diameter of a Gooſe-quill, but it 


thruſts out a ſort of trunk. It is common on the ſea 
coaſts of moſt parts of Europe. How theſe creatures 
make theſe holes, or how they get in, is not certainly 
known. | | YI 


The WHITE PHOLAS, or FILE SHELL FISH, 
valves, has a ſhel] not 


with ſhort oval and pretty 
large enough- to encloſe the body, It is of a whitiſh 
colour, ſomewhat hollow and ſtreaked long-ways. The 
ſurface is rough, and the texture tender and delicate; 
the two ſmaller valves are placed at the- back of the 
others in a contrary direction, and the fifth is long, 
ſlender, and convex, covering the whole joint. It is 
found on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. There is any 
other of this kind called the reddiſh rough Pholas. 

The Weft-Indian FILE SHELL FISH is the largeſt 
of this kind, being ſeven inches long, and two in dia- 
meter. The two large ſhells are _ tender and brittle, 
hollow within, = 


in a file. The other valves are as in the former kinds. 
It 4 brought from America, but is very ſeldom met 
with. | | . . . 
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of a beautiful white. There are 
deep furrows on the outſide, which croſs each other as 
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HAP. Xn. 
Of freſo Water Shell Fiß. 


T HE OVAL LIMPET, with a crooked ſnout, 
is very thin, oval, and a. "00h except” in the 
middle, where it riſes. into a beak. It is no bigger 
than a man's finger nail, and is found ticking to ſtones 
in the brooks of Northamptonfbire. | 
The roundiſh TARGET LIMPET is ſmaller than 
che former; and, inſtead of a beak, has a ſort of a button 
at the top. It is very thin and delicate, and has a 
retty ſmooth: ſurface, of an olive brown colour, It is 
und in ſome of the rivers of Leiceſterſpire. | 

The OVAL LIMPET, with a hole at the top, is a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and an eighth in height. 
The ſhell is very thin, rounded at both ends, and of a 
duſky brown colour. - 'The hole is ſmall and oblong, 
and ſeems to be formed of two round holes broken into 
each other. This is common near London. 

The SPIRAL SNAIL SHELL, with a clavicle a 
little elevated, and a round mouth, is three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and the ſhell is firm, ſolid, 
and ſmooth at the ſurface. It conſiſts of about four 
turns, and the clavicle at the center is raiſed above the 
reſt of the ſurface. The colour is a greyiſh white, and 
the turn has a ſtreak of black running along it, 
but loſes itſelf before it reaches the next turn. It is 
found in the lakes of the north of England. 

St. Cut hurts HORN SHELL is of the ſpiral flatted 
kind, and about half an inch in diameter. It is firm 
and ſolid, and of a ſine gloſſy brown, with a tincture 
of olive colour. It conſiſts of two or three turns, and 
the clavicle is depreſſed in the center; the mouth is 

y filled up with the next turn of the ſhell, and the 
ip is narrow, but thicker, and of a paler colour than 
the reſt of the ſhell. It is common every where in Eng- 


land. 1 

The taller SNAIL SHELL, with a long clavicle, is 

one of the moſt beautiful of this kind, being about an- 
Inch high, and three quarters of an inch in —_ 

| : 4 
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The mouth, is half round, -and partly filled up; by the 
ſucceeding turn of the ſhell : It is ſurrounded with a 


thin rim, of a paliſh yellow colour, and the clavicle 


has four turns, terminating in a point. The colour 


is of a duſky yellow, variegated with olive brown. It 


is ſometimes met with in deep rapid rivers. | 
The variegated oval SNAIL SHELL, with a blunt 
clavicle, is about three quarters of an inch high, and 
near half an inch in diameter. The body is large, 
but pointed at the extremity of the mouth. The cla- 
vicle has three turns, and the top is blunt. 'The calour 


is of a greyiſh white, variegated with belts of a deep 


brown, It is found in large rivers. 

The large-mouthed brown SNAIL SHELL, with a 
ſharp clavicle, is about half an inch high, and the ſame 
in diameter. The body is oval, and the clavicle long 


and pointed at the top. The ſhell is of a duſky brown, 


and the mouth is remarkably large, and edged with a 
thin,rim or lip. It is common in brooks. BESS? 


The chequered freſh-water NERITE, or SNAIL | 


SHELL, is about half an inch in length, and nearly as 
much in diameter, being almoſt of an oval ſhape, The 
clavicle has but two turns, and the mouth is narrow, 


with a lip on each fide. The ſurface has furrows length- | 


ways, and others .tranſverſe. The colour is almoſt 
white, variegated with blackiſh clouds or ſpots. It is 
met with in the Trout ſtreams about Uxbridge, aud 
other places. FR | | 

The red freſh-water NERITE, or SNAIL SHELL, 
is about half an inch lang, and above a third in dia- 
meter. The colaur is of a pale red, but a little duſky, 
and the ſhell is more firm and thick than moſt others of 
this Kind. The ſurface is pretty ſmooth, the mouth 
narrew, and the lips of a pale red. The clavicle is 
ſhort, and has two turns near one edge, at the ſmaller 
end of theſhell. It is found in plenty in the rivers of 
Northamptonſhire. 3 Fe ; | 

The great conical SNAIL SHELL, with a depreſſed 
mouth, is About a third ef an inch high, and its dia- 
meter is neat i much at the baſe, where it terminates 
in a blunt little] 1. The colour is of a pale grey, 
ind the ſubſtance i very thin and tender. The mouth 

r ä is 
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3s partly filled up with the ſuccedding turm of the ſhell, 


It is foundin ſeveral large rivers of E 


land. | 
Tube long-mouthed SCREW SHELL is about three 


quarters of an inch long, and one third in diameter at 
the baſe. It confiſts of about thirteen turns, and has 
a langiſh narrow mouth, edged with a furrowed lip, 
The ſurface is fmooth and the turns flat, only the upper 


edge of each is deeply denticulated. The colour i; 


grey, inclining to that of a pearl, but not always 
ure. There being many ſorts of this ſhell, the colour 
is not always the ſame; for in ſome it is of a browniſh 
„ 
The brown PIPE SHELL, with a very large mouth, 
is about three quarters of an inch long, and half an 
inch in diameter. The body of the ſhell is bellied, and 
the clavicle very ſnott, conſiſting only of four indiſtin& 
turns, but it is pointed at the end] The mouth' is large, 
and the lip extended a great way; the ſurfaces ſmooth 
and extreamly thin; and the evlour'is of a duſky 
brown. In others it is white, and in fome' yellow. 
The large mouthed .{mmon's HORN-SHELL is of a 
roundiſh, depreſſed figure, being in diameter about an 
inch, and towards the mouth a quarter of an inch thick. 
It conſiſts of about four turns, which grow gradually 
ſmaller, and form a little button at the center. The 
mouth is large in proportion, and ſurrounded with a 
little raiſed lip. The ſurface is undulated'tranſverſely, 
and the colour is of a pale grey. Others are brown, 
and ſome yellowiſh, VCC 
The white · ſmooth depreſſed BASTARD COCKLE 
is three quarters of an inch broad, and the ſame in 
length, from the joint to the oppoſite edge. The ſhells 
are not very much bellied, and are very thin. The 
_— perfectly ſmooth; and the colour of a duſky 
white. F 
The gibbous whitiſh variegated COC KLE is about 
half an inch broad, and rarely as much from the joint 
to the oppoſite verge. The ſhells are conſiderably 
deep, and ſlightly ſtreaked with obſcure circular lines. 
The colour is of a duſky white, variegated with olive 
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l The reddiſh round ſtreaked COCKLE is about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and as much from the 
e joint to the oppoſite edge. They are lightly ſtreaked 
with a pale browniſh red colour on the outſide, and are 
of a fine pearl colour Within. go ++. 
The blaciſh oval BASTARD COCELE is about 
half an inch long from the joint to the oppoſite edge, 
which is broad and rounded; but at the top it runs up 
ſmaller, terminating bluntly, It is finely ſtreaked long- 
ways, and the colour is of a pale blueiſh grey. _. 
The extremely thin greeniſh MUSCLE is near an 
inch from the joint to the oppoſite edge, the ſurface 
is lightly ſtreaked, and the colour is of a pale fine 
en. | f Brig 
rhe whitiſh variegated ſtreaked MUSCLE is an 
inch long, . and half an inch broad. The colour is 
whitiſh variegated with brown, - and the ſhells are both 
pretty hollow. 3 . 
The narrow brown angular MUSCLE is near an 
inch long, but not half an inch broad, and the ſhells 
are both very deep. The ſubſtance 1s pretty thick and 
ſtrong, and the colour is a pale brown, with a tincture 
TT / (( Ty N oh 
The blueiſh rounded HEART SHELL, when viewed 
ſide-ways, looks like a heart painted on cards, and is 
about an inch long, and as much broad; as alſo hut 
very little leſs in thickneſs. The ſurface is elegantly, 
Hu not deeply furrowed, and the colour is a duſky 
ue. N f f 1 1 
The reddiſh ſtreaked HEART SHELL is about 
half an inch long, and nearly as much broad; both 
the ſhells are very deep, and of a pretty firm, ſolid 
ſubſtance, lightly ſtreaked; but the intermediate furface 
is ſmooth and poliſhed, and the colour is white with a 
tincture of red, op e eee e 1 
* , , r . 
| Of the Sea Nettles. | 
HE SEA NETTLE is of two kinds, one of 
L which comprehends thoſe that 'always remain 
fixed in one place, like ſea plants, and the Py 
2 BEN O18 
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thoſe that change their place. This diviſion is accord. 
ing to Ariftatle; but Reaumur affirms, that there are 
none of theſe Nettles, not even thoſe that are found in 
the holes of ſtones, that are not capable of ſome pro- 
greſſive motion, though it is very flow. He alſo thinks, 
that the name of Nettle is not proper to many of them, 
ſince thoſe on ſome parts of the coaſts of France have 
not that ſtinging property that many pretend they have. 
Pliny, as well as A4riftotle, takes the former kind of 
them to be of a middle nature, between plants and 
animals; though Ariſtotle imagines, that they have no 
vent for their excrements, and Pliny ſays, that they 
have a narrow tube for that purpoſe. But Reaumur, 
who has carefully obſerved them, affirms, that what 
they void is nothing at all but clear water, quite dif- 
ferent from the nature of an excrement. However, he 
thinks they are real animals; becauſe they have orga- 
nized bodies, and give ſigns of feeling when they are 
touched; beſides which, they lay hold of fiſh and ſhell- 
fiſh, which they eat, and have alſo a progreſſive motion. 
Theſe Nettles aſſume ſo many different ſhapes, that it 
is not poſſible to deſcribe them under any determinate 
figure; but, in general, their outward form approaches 
\ neareſt to a' truncated cone, having its baſe fixed to 
. ſome ſtone, to which it is found always adhering. Some 
are greeniſh, others whitiſh, and others again of a roſe- 
colour; + likewiſe there are others of all the degrees of 
brown. In ſome of theſe Nettles, theſe colours appear 
every where on the ſurface, and in others they are mixed 
- with ſtreaks or ſpots. © Sometimes again theſe ſpots are 
diſt. ibuted abt 4/30 and at other times irregularly, 
4 but always in a very agreeable manner, 
| The wandering SEA NETTLES have nothin 
common with the preceding, except in the name, and 
they have different appellations in different places, as 
alſo according to their fizes. Theſe may be more pro- 
{| perly called Sea Jellies, according to Reaumur, which 
f is very proper to the ſubitance of which they are formed; 
1 for in reality their fleſh, if it may be fo called, hay 
' always the colour and the conſiſtence of a jelly. When 
1 they are thrown upon the ſea coaſt, they appear to be 
quite motionleſs, which perhaps may be owing 0 5 
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. ſhocks they have received againſt ſtones or the ſand, 


re WW which may be ſufficient to deprive them of life; for 
n it is certain they are a ſort of animals. i 

„ The firſt Sea Nettle is ſo called by the ancients, on 
, account of its ſtinging quality, which produces an 
k effect much the ſame as the common Nettle. The 
0 ſecond 1s called by Rondeletius the aſn- coloured Nettle, 


a and has no fleſh ; for it reſembles a head of hair. 
This is found in the clefts of rocks, which it never 
d leaves. The third is red, and is like the firſt kind, 
0 but has more hair, and is more thick and broad. This 
y is ſometimes fixed to the rocks, and ſometimes wanders 
, here and there. The fourth adheres to the heads of 
t Oyſters, but principally to the Purpura. The upper 
a part is more hard and thick than that of other ſorts, 
] and all round it there are ſhort hairs ; but from within 
there proceed long ſtrings of a purple colour. # 
The fifth kind, which is of the wandering ſort, is 
called by the Genoz/e CayELLo pi Mare, that is, the 
SEA Har; for one part of this Nettle is a ſpungy, 
hollow, round maſs, and pierced in the middle. Round 
about it there is a little red cord, which gives it the 
appearance of a hat, or rather of a bonnet. 'The 
other parc reſembles the feet of Cuttle-fiſh, of which 
there are eight that are large and ſquare at the begin- 
ning, and terminate in a point. The body is ſo ſhinin 
and tranſparent, that it dazzles the eyes. 'They melt 
like ice, when they are handled for ſome time, and 
they ſting the hands, which cauſes a painful itching. 
'The fixth-Sea Nettle has but four feet or branches, 
which are long; and on the upper part there are oval 
figures, which are diſpoſed in the form of ſtars. 
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CHAP, XIX. 


| A VIPER. differs {om other Serpents, not 


only in moving more ſlowiy, and in never 


4 KX bounding or leaping; but in bringing its 

young to perfection before they are excluded; 
whereas the females of other Serpents lay eggs, which 
are either hatched by the heat of the ſun, or in the 


2 of their retreat. Some have thought, that a 


iper is an emblem of Malice and Cruelty; but with- 
out reaſon; for they never do any miſehief, unleſs 
they are exaſperated, and then they become furious, 
and bite very hard. However, it muſt be allowed, 
that it attacks and kills the animals deſigned for its 
nouriſhment, namely, Cantharides, Scorpions, Frogs, 
Mice, Moles, Lizards, and the like, which it ſwal- 
12 whole, after they have been killed with its large 
tee th. . ; 

Vipers will live ſeveral months without nouriſhment, 
nor will they eat after they are taken; for though they 

| are 
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are very fond of Lizards, yet, when theſe have been 
thrown into a tub, in which were ſeveral Vipers, they 
were neyer touched. The fleſh of a Viper is viſcous and 


hard, and does not digeſt very eaſily: the ſkin is ſcaly, . 


and its colour on the upper part of the body is yellow, 
with a reddiſh caſt in the males, which is whitiſh in the 
females. In the middle of the back, there is a 
blackiſh line dentated on each fide, or rather a chain of 
blackiſh ſpots, which runs along from the head to the 
end of the tail. A little below is another row of blackiſh 


ſpots, and on the lower part of the fides there is a 


line confiſting of little white ſpots, and then another 
of black, | which are larger, and at laſt a third, 
which are whitiſh. The belly is covered with long 
tranſverſe black ſcales, which are leſs on the other parts. 
Beſides, the colour is not the ſame in all, at leaſt the 
ground is different; for it is ſometimes whitiſh, ſome- 


times red, grey, or yellow, and at other times tawny. 


This is always ſpotted with black, or at leaſt with a 
dark colour. Upon the head there are two rows of 
ſpots, which reſemble. horns, that riſe between the 
eyes, and run along the ſides on the top. of the head. 


Oppoſite the middle of theſe horns, there is a ſpot oſ 


the ſize of a lentil,, which is the beginning of thoſe 
that run along the ſpine of the back. f 


* 


_ They! are generally about two feet in length, and 
= 


e thickneſs of the thumb of alarge man. The 


head is flat, and has a border at the extremities of the 
upper part, in Which it differs from Snakes. It is about 


an inch long, and at the top two thirds. of an inch 
cn, 


broad, which, diminiſhing by little and little, is one 
third of an inch about the eyes, and half as much at 
the end of the muzzle. The neck, at the beginning, 
is about as thick as a man's little finger; and the tail 

of the females is always more thick and long than 
thay of the males, and they. terminate in a point in 


„ 


Miners: cob: thaie; fins. cmmmutly. taican ran ahd_ 


the new / ones ſeem always more beautiful, and the co- 
lours more bright, than that which they have quitted. 
Soon after this, another ſkin begins to be formed, ſo 


that it may be ſaid, that they always have a double 
35 1 K + Akin. 
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Min. When a Viper is cut into ſeveral arts, after 
the fkin is taken off, and the bowels out off the belly, 
they will all live or ſeveral hours, and the head; v 
always ready to bite; nor will this be leſs dangerous 
now than at another time. A do not make holes 
in the earth, like other Serpents; for they generally 
hide themſolyes under ſtones, or the ruins of old hank, 
However, in fine weather, they delight to lie among 
buſhes, and in tufts of grafs. 

Vipers have generally two large teeth whkout the 
upper jaw, ſurrounded, about two thirds of their height, 
with a pretty thick veſiele full of a tranſparent yellowiſh 
liquor, and pretty fluid. In this veſicle, and in the 
middle of the liquor under the large and principal 
tooth, there are ſeveral teeth irregularly placed, ſome 
longer than others, and all crooked. Fhere have 
been ſometimes fix or ſeven on the ſame fide, under 
the ſame tooth, and in the middle of the ſame veſicle, 
'Fheſe large teeth are about one Hxth of an inch long, 
and are hooked, white, khoHow, and -tranſparent 
throughout, even to their very point, which is ex- 
tremely ſharp, Theſe teeth generally lie cloſe to the 
upper Hes and their points do -not appear till the 


moment the Viper is going to bite, There are like- 


wiſe other crooked teeth. in both jaws, which are 
. hollow and tranſparent, but very ſmall. Their num- 


ber is uncertain, they being ſeldom found the ſame in 


any two Vipers, which perhaps may de 6g" 0 their 
being ſo liable to be broken off. 


There is a great difference between the teeth and 


jaws of Vipers and thoſe of Snakes; for theſe laſt have 
four upper jaws, and two lower. Two of the former 
lie near the edge of the lip, and ſerve, as it were, to 


defend the other jaws, which have the Gas fituation as 


in Vipers. Some Snakes have near an hundred teeth, 
which are all fine, nen Werne white, anditranſ- 
parent, as in Vipers. 

The tongue of a Viper is compoſed of two long 
fleſhy round bodies, which terminate in ſharp points, 
and are very pliable. It is about an inch and a half 
long, and its root is connected very ſtrongly tothe neck 


by two tendinous bodies, er e inch in 


i Pha length. 
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len The tongue of ſome Vipers have three or 
2 z and, though they are often darted out, 
they do no harm, except terrifying thoſe that behold 
them; for they ſerve principally to catch the imall 
animals, which the Viper lives upon. 

The VIPER, of Colon, has ſmall eyes, ſeated over 
the noſtrils, which ſeem to be four in number ; be- 
cauſe over the jaw, on each ſide, there are two whitiſh 


ſpots that ee eyes. The noſe is covered with 


pretty la es, and theſe are adorned with an 2 N 
a Mack a and red ftreak. The belly is of a bright 
yellow, ſpotted with a reddiſh colour, and furniſhed 
with whitiſh ſcales. | 

The Javas VIPER is covered with ſcales of Aa ſea- 
green colour, and ſurrounded with ſtripes of a dark 
tawny, that run tranſverſely round the body from the 
head to the tail. The head is defended by large red- 
diſh ſcales, only over the eyes there are two white 
tranſverſe ſtripes. About the neck there is a red circle, 
and the ſcales on the belly are of a bright yellow, but 
* + oy on the ſides ner" a black Hue, like a filken 
threa 

The MARASSUS is an edbies Viper, with reddiſh 
ſcales-on the upper part of the body, ſhaded with large 
dark brown ſpots, Which reach to the ſides. Theſe 
ſpots on the back are mixed with ſtreaks of a ſorrel 


colour, which run croſs-ways. The head is covered 
with large uniform ſcales, and the mouth is edged 


with a beautiful border; the ſcales on dhe belly are of 
a yellowiſh blue, { peckled with red. 

The AMMODYTES, of Ceylon, is a very hangs 3 
dangerous Serpent, with a mouth full of ſharp teeth. 
The eyes are large and ſparkling, and the forehead 1s 
covered with ſmall round ſcales, ſome of which are 
yellow, others red, and ſpeckled with blaek. On each 
ſide of the eyes there are black {tripes that reach to the 
neck; but the body, above and below, is of a whitiſh 
aſh colour, and on the back 15 angular ſpots varie - 
gated with white and brown. cales that cover 
the upper part of the body are * —— like net- work, 
with large meſhes, and the tail is ſpotted with brown, 
ending in a bony point. Th 

e 
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Phe AMMODYTES, of Surinam, is a Serpent, 


which the negroes have in high eſteem, and think 
_ themſelves very HAPPY if they come into their huts ; 
are 


but their colours many and beautiful, that they 


ſurpaſs all deſcription. 


The AMMODYTES, or SAND SERPENT, f 


ealled,. becauſe it hides itſelf in the ſand; and is ſaid to- 
be very like a Viper. It is a cubit in length, of a ſandy 
colour, and the head is broader than that of a Viper, as 
well as the jaws. On the upper part of the noſe, or 
muzzle, there is an eminence like a wart, which has 


en occaſion to fome to call it the Horned Serpent. 


1 keis to be met with in Africa, Ihyria, Haly, and other 


parts of the world. 


The BAYAPNA is an African Serpent, with a 


longiſh white head ſpotted with cheſtnut colour, and the 


neck is adorned with a narrow collar. The eyes are 
large, feated near the mouth, and the upper part of the 


body ts covered with ſquariſh ſcales as white as. ſnow, 


from the head to the tail, which laſt is long and ſlender. 


The neck is ſmall, marked with oblong ſpotsof a bright 
bay, which are more large on the back. Near the taib 


the ſpots are ſmaller, and the belly is of a yellowiſh aſh 


_ evlour, ſpeckled with red on each fide throughout its 


length. It lives upon birds and frogs. | 
he GERENDA, ſo called by Seba, is a Serpent of 


the Zaff- Indien, to which they pay divine honours, It 


generally lies folded up, and has a ſkin finely ſpotted; 
it is covered with very thin ſcales of a yellowiſh aſn 
eolour, and encircled with red bands, which look as if 


they were embroidered, or rather like ribbands. The 


head is oblong, and like that of a hound, and of a · very 
pale aſl». colour; it is covered with ſmall ſcales, that 


become larger upon the noſe;, and from thence to the 


neck, there runs a deep red ſtreak, made like the links 
of a chain. Another „ much of the ſame ſort, 
proceeds from the eyes to the jaws; the edges of the 


lips are turned outwards and folded. The teeth are 


fmall and ſlender, the eyes lively and ſparkling, and 
the noſtrils large; the tranſverſe ſcales on the belly are 
ef a yellowiſh. aſſi colour, and the ſmall ſcales of a 1 2 


c . 
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aſh eolour, ſpotted in the middle with a deep red. This 
Serpent is held in great veneration in Japan and Ca- 
licut; though the inhabitants of Malabar are greatly 
in e 
The African GERENDA- is of a prodigious bulk, 
and is worſhipped by the inhabitants on the coaſt of 
Maſambigue. The ſk in is not ſo. finely ſpotted as the 
former; but is variegated all over the body with very 
fine white-aſh-coloured and black ſpots. The head is 
ſomewhat like that of a dog, as well as the noſe, which 
is finely ſpotted, and ſmall round ſcales cover the top 
of the head. The mouth when open ſeems to be furrow- 
ed, and the tongue, hich is cloven in two, is red; the 
tail terminates in a point. 2 ud | ? 
The JAUCAACANGA, ſo called by the Brafilians, 
is named Tedageſa by the Portugue/e. The Dutch that 
live in thoſe parts call it the Hunting Serpent, becauſe 
it winds along with incredible ſwiftneſs, inſomuch that 
it is very diſſieult to get out of its way. The natives do 
all they can to render theſe Serpents tame, for they re- 
ceive them into their houſes, where they free them from 
all vermin. The head is oblong, the mouth ſmall, and 
the noſe is like that of a hound; the eyes are large and 
very fine, as well as the ſcales on the noſe; but thoſe 
on the forehead are ſmall, thin and round. The reſt 
are pretty large in proportion, as white as ſnow, ſhad- 
ed with a pale red, and · variegated with gold colour. 
The teeth are crooked, the tongue cloven, and of a pale 
red, and the tail is of a deeper colour than the: 
doch. Under the belly they are af» coloured with red 
8. ASI . 1 | ' 
The HOA.MORRHOIS,. which is the name of the 
bleeding piles, is ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bit by 
it have hemorrhages or fluxes of blood from all parts of 
the body. It is but ſmall, being only a foot long, and 
it has a very bright and ſhining ſkin. The eyes are red 
and ſhine like fire, and the back is full of black and 
white ſpots. The neck is ſmall, the tail very ſlender, 
and it has ſmall horns above the eyes. 3 N 
The ACOALT' is a water Serpent found in the. 
Eaft-Indies that has very ſmall teeth, and its bite is not 
dangerous. It is pretty long, 5 with peed 
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black ſtreaks; but the back and the under part of the 
belly are blue: the upper part of the head is black, 
che 1 and the ſides blue. 

The ARGUS is a Guinea Serpent; it is very uncom- 
mon, and is ſo called, becauſe it is covered with ſpots 
from the head to the tail, that reſemble eyes. On the 
back there is a double row of them, which are the 


largeſt; the ground colour of the ſcales is of a bright 


cheſtnut colour, only on the back between the eyes it is 
of a dark brown. LAS... A © 180 939 6 aint 
The PRINCE of SERPENTS, ſo called by Seba, is 
a native of Japan, and has not its equal for beauty. 
The ſcales which cover the back are reddiſh, and finely 
ſhaded and marbled with large ſpots of irregular figures. 
'The head is oblong, and the fore part is covered with 


large beautiful ſcales. The jaws are bordered: with 


yellow, and the forehead is marked with a black 
marbled ſtreak, which reaches to the end of the neck; 
the eyes are handſome, lively, and brilliant. It is a 
very harmleſs nenen 

The AS is a Serpent very often mentioned by an- 
cient hiſtorians ; but they have given us no accurate de- 
fcription of it. Some fay it is of the ſize of a common 
Snake, only the back ts broader, and their necks ſwell 
greatly when they are angry. But as to their teeth 
growing exceeding long and ſtanding out of their mouths 


like Boars, which ſome aſſert, ſeems to be fabulous: 


However, it may be true, that two of the [longeſt are 
hollow, and that tliey are thoſe: which contain the 
venom. They are generally covered with thin pellicles, 


which ſlide down when the Serpent bites. The ſkin is 


faid to be covered with ſcales, which are redder than 
thoſe of any other Serpents; but others affirm they are 


of very different colours. Some ſay they are two cubits 


long; others four; others again five; and Pater Kol- 
ben affirms he has ſeen them ſeveral ells long; ſo that 


in ſhort, there is nothing certain to be'ſaid about it. 


They are undoubtedly bred in Afrira, and it was by 


be bite of one of theſe Serpents that Cleopatra ĩs ſaid to 


Tave ended her days. 2 . 
The GIBOVA is the largeſt of all the Braflian- Ser- 
pents, being ſometimes twenty feet long and very thick. 
9 2 Travellers 
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Travellers pretend it will ſwallow a ſtag whole; but this 
mult be a fable. The teeth are very ſmall in proportion 


to its body, and this Serpent is not at all venomous. It 
lies in wait for wild animals near the paths, and when 


it throws itſelf upon one of them, it winds about him in 
ſuch a manner, and with ſo much ſtrength, that it 
breaks all its bones; after which it mumbles the fleſh in 
ſuch a manner, as to render it fit for ſwallowing it 
„ eee POL STI RE 

The HIPPO, an African Serpent, ſo called by Seba, 


is covered with ſcales of a bright lead colour, appearing ; 


very beautiful to the eye; the head is variegated wi 


* 


red, yellow, white, and blue, very curiouſſy mixed; 


and each fide of the head and neck are marked with 


four ſpots as red as coral. Along the ſpine, from the 
head to the tail, there runs a ' whitiſh ſtreak, which 
ſeems to conſiſt of a row of oval pearls, and on each fide 
the belly,” which is covered: with yellow feales, there 


runs another white ftreak. © © 


The HEMACET A is a Serpent of Ala, which Seba 


| procured out of Tabareftan, a province of P en. Te 


is covered with ſcales exactly reſembling oriental agate. 
On each fide the belly there are ſpots of deep red, and 


the fore part of the head is covered with uniform pale 


red ſcales; but the hinder part of the head and neck are 
adorned with-white ſpots like roſes;- the ſcales of the 
belly are of the colour of apple bloſſoms, inclining a 


little to red in ſome places. 


The SCYTALE is of a long round ſhape like a ſtaff, 


from whence it has its name; for Scytale fignifiesa club 


or ſtaff in the Greet. Some ſay this Serpent is very full 
of marks or ſpots on the back, which render this animal 
extremely beautiful. It has a very ſlow motion, and 
therefore cannot purſue any one to hurt him. The head 


and tail-are ſo much alike, that it 1s hard to diſtinguiſh 


one from the other. ? 


The AMPHISBENA, or the double-headed SER- - 


PENT', is remarkable for moving along with either 


the head or the tail foremoſt, as the Greet name 
imports. For this reaſon, many authors have affirmed, 


that this animal has two heads, which muſt needs be 
falſe: for there is no ſuch creature in the unive rſe. 


The 


— 
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Dre 


colour of the ſkin is like that of the earth. It is r ough 
and hard, and variouſly ſpotted. It is to be met with 
in gde and likewiſe in the iſland of Leman. 
The 

and ſeems to have neither eyes nor noſtrils: its mouth 
is a ſmall cleft, without teeth or tongue: however, it 


is thick, ſmooth, and covered with large ſcales of a fleſh 


colour; the head is blunt, and as thick as a man's head, 
as ſome ſay; but this may be doubted: ſome place 


them among the blind Serpents. 


; * 


. The APAMEA.is a Hrier Serpent, which, ſeems to 
have two heads, and the body is ſmooth, and ſhining. 


1 


The head is ſmall and of a pale yellow, only there is a 


ſtreak, which reaches from the eyes to the noſtrils. It 
is round, thick, and flat, and covered with ſmall ſcales, 
like lozenges, of a violet purple underneath the body, 
variegated with a ftraw colour. The tail is thick, and 
T...... ̃ ˙ ¹·ꝛ⁊˙ nfs an dug ard ggt ey 
The IBLJARA, ſo called by the Braftians, aud by 
the Portugueſe Cox A DE LOs CABECAS, is reported to 

ave two heads, but falſely. The error aroſe from its 
ſtinging with the tail, as well as biting with the mouth; 
beſides the head can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the 
tail, becauſe they are both of the ſame ſhape and ſize. 
It is about as thick as a man's little finger, and a foot 
and two inches long. It is of a Whitiſſi colour: it glit- 
ters like glaſs, and is marked with beautiful rings, and 
lines, nearly of a copper colour. The eyes are very 
ſmall, and hardly vifible ; for they look like ſmall holes 
in the ſkin, made with the pricking of a needle. It 
hves under the earth, and never appears but when turn- 


ed up by digging. It lives upon Ants, and its venom 


855 fatal, that the Portugue/e aſſirm there is no cure 
vor It. f r ee e e 2.24 iP 
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American-AMPHISBOENA is of a fleſh. colour; 
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The CECILIA, the BLIND WORM; or SLO WW 


WORM, ſome have ſuppoſed to be both blind and 


deaf; but this is a miſtake, for they certainly have eyes, 


though very ſmall. Fhe teeth are ſet in the mouth like 
thoſe of a Cameleon, and the ſkin is very thick. It is 
of a pale blue, with blackiſh ſpots on the ſides. Like- 
wiſe, it is quite ſmooth, being without ſeales. It ia 


about a ſpan in length, and as thick as a man's finger. 


It is tobe met with in England, as well as in many 
other countries; and it brings forth its young ones: 
alive like the Viper. an e 2D 75 4b 

The ACONTIAS, or PART, is ſo called, becauſe 
it ſhoots: itſelf forward like a dart. It is of a whitiſty 
' aſh colour, and on the belly is entirely white, with 
little ſpots like eyes upon the back. The neck is black, 
and from thence there run two white lines along the: 
back to the tail. The ſpots, which are black, are no 
bigger than a lentil, and they are all encompaſſed with 


a white circle. Authors affirm that they get upon 


trees, from- whence they dart themſelves upon people 
as they pals along, and that their bite is mortal 


They are to be met with in Egypt, Lybia, and the 


iſlands of the Mediterranean fea. Late authors men- 
tion different kinds of them, the deſcriptions of which 
3 been ſent to Europe from different parts of the 
world. | ; ; | 
The DART of Anbeyna is called by the Dutch Spait. 
fung, which is as much as to ſay, the Syringe. Ser- 
bent, becauſe it raiſes itſelf as ſwiftly as water out of 
a ſyringe. It is as thick as a man's arm, fix feet in 
length, and is covered with ſcales diſpoſed in the form 
of Iozenges, which are of a reddiſh brown, and of a 
ſea-· green on the back and ſides; but thoſe on the 
belly are of a bright aſh colour. The ſkin is ſmooth;. 
and the head of a middle ſize; but the eyes are very 
8 and ſhining, with ſmall teeth, and a long pointed: 


The GRILL, of Surinam, is a Serpent almoſt a foot 
long, and an inch thick, being in the ſhape of a cylin- 
der from the head to the tail. The ſkin is ſmooth with. 
out ſcales ; on the back there are points alittle elevated, 
and there are wrinkles on the ſides, The head is * 

| | e 
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and round, and the upper jaw is long, blunt, and fir. 
niſhed with a thread on the fide of each noſtril. The 
holes of the noſtrils are a good diſtance from each other, 
and are as ſmall as the points of needles, as well as 
the eyes, which however are very brilliant ; the teeth 
are ſmall, and the tail, if it may be ſaid to have any, 
4s blunt and wrinkled like earth worms. 

The American BLIND SERPENT is white, mixed 
with fleſh colour, and is covered with ſmall-ſcales from 
the head to the end of the thick tail; and they are 
divided by fine longitudinal ſtreaks that croſs others 
which are circular. The head is large and ſhort, and 
the mouth is furniſhed with teeth. The eyes are very 
ſmall, and covered with a membrane; but the noftrils 
are large: It feeds. upon hog-lice, and other ſmall 
inſets: '- 1 425 | TH n 1 "Nl 
N The ANGUIS ZASCULAPII, the Snake of Z/cu- 
lapius, is a harmleſs kind of Serpent. In 7raly, it is 
ſuffered to come into the houſes, and often gets into the 
beds where people lie; but though it is an innocent 
ſort of animal, yet it will bite when exaſperated, | It 
is of an oblong ſhape, an ell long, and of ayellowiſh 
colour, except on the back, where it is brown. Both 
jaws are armed with many very ſharp teeth; and on the 
neck two ſmall eminences appear with an empty ſpace 
between them. They are very common in Spain, Italy, 
and other Warm countries. 

The BITEN of New Spain, is of a thick ſhort ſhape, 
being remarkable for its ſhort tail, which is diſtinct 
from the body; the ſcales which cover the middle of 
the body are long and broad; but towards the head 
and tail they are narrow; theſe. are whitiſh, varie- 
gated with red, pale, and deep yellow, mixed here 
and there with black ſpots. In the back part of the 
mouth there are crooked teeth; but there are none 
before. 5 e e en 

The BITEN, of Ceylon, is a ſort of large Snake 
covered with great oblong ſcales, which adhere to the 
ſkin by the root; but there are other parts as looſe, 
and ſo moveable, that when it is angry they riſe up 
like hair that ſtands an end. They are of a deep yel- 
low where they touch each other, ſhaded with . 
A2 2 E pots 3 
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ſpots ; but between them there are other ſcales of a 
yellowiſh aſh” colour. The neck is marked with oval 
ſpots, and the head is ſhort and of an oval ſhape: the 
eyes are large, brilliant, and full of fire; and in the 
mouth there are only four long crooked teeth, two 
above and two below; theſe are connected to the 
jaws on each fide by tendons; but at the bottom of the 
palate there are others very ſmall and crooked. The 
JJ tf TS; . va 

The RATTLE SNAKE is bred in America, but 
in no part of the old world. Some of theſe are as thick 
as à man's leg, and fix feet in length; however, there 
are many thatare no larger than a common Snake, and 
theſe are moſt frequent. They receive their name from 
the rattle which is at the end of their tails, that conſiſts 
of ſeveral ſhells, which are very thin and of a horny 
ſubſtance, * | va WEnn 

They are of an orange, tawny, and blackiſh colour 
on the back, and of an aſh colour on the belly inclining 
to that of lead. The male may be readily diſtinguiſh 
from the female by a black velvet ſpot on the heady 
and beſides, the head is ſmaller and longer made. The 
young Snakes of a year or two old have no rattles at all, 

ut thoſe that are older have ſeveral. Many have been 
killed that have had from eleven to thirteen joints each. 
They ſKkake and make a noife with thoſe rattles with 
prodigious quickneſs when they are diſturbed, and 
their bite is very dangerous; but not always of the ſame 
force, it being more or leſs mortal in proportion to the 
vigour of this animal; for this reaſon it is always more 
fatal in March and April. | & 8 
This Snake is a very majeſtick ſort of a creature, and 

will ſcarce meddle with any thing unleſs provoked; but 
if any man or beaſt offends it, it makes directly at them. 

Many have affirmed, that a Rattle Snake has the power , 

of charming Squirrels, Hares, Partridges, and the 

like, in ſuch a manner as to make them run directly into 
their months; but this, upon ftrit examination, ap- 
pears to be a miſtake. | | COLT TTY") 

The large Mexican SERPENT, called DEPONA, is 

remarkable for the enormous ſize of its head and jaws. 

The mouth is armed with cutting 2 
| 10 8 Fa w R 
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which there are two tuſhes, which other Serpents. have 
not, and which are placed un the fore part of the: upper 
jaw. All round the mouth there is a broad-ſcaſy bor- 


der, and the eyes are ſo large that they give it a ter- 


rible aſpect. The forehead is covered with large ſcales, 
on which are placed others that are ſmaller, curiouſly 
ranged: thoſe on the back are greyiſh, and along ir 

runs a double chain, whoſe ends are joined in the 
manner of a buckler. Each ſide of the belly is marbled 
with vaſt ſquare ſpots, of a cheſtnut colour, in the 
middle of which is: another that is round and yellow: 
the tranſverſe ſcales of the belly are variegated with 
large ſpots, of a reddiſh colour, as well as the long 
flender pointed tail. They avoid the fight of a man, 
and conſequently ſeldom or never do any harm. 

The CENCOALT is a ſort of a V | 
Spain, and has an oblong head flatted re, with 
large noſtrils: the month has a large dentated border, 


vered ſpeckled ſcales, ſhaded with ſpots, that are 
partly red, partly yellow, and partly of a cheſtnut 

colour: the ſcales on the belly are of a bright aſh 

colour, variegated with yellow, and the tail and neck 
are long and ſmall. | . . 
_ The BOIGUACU is called by the Pertugueſe Copra 
DE VEADO, and is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt. of all 
theſe kinds of animals. They have been ſeen from 
ſeven to twenty-four feet long; and Marcgrave affirms, 
that he has ſeen one ſwallow. a goat Whole. This 
ſeems, to be the ſame. that Condomine mentions by the 
name of the Coral, and ſays it is remarkable for the 
variety and livelineſs of its colours; but more eſpecially 
for its largeneſs, for it is affirmed they are from twenty- 


five to thirty feet long. This author carried: two of 


the ſkins to France, one of which was fifteen feet Ie 
and a foot in diameter. It is thickeſt in the middle of 
the body, and grows ſhorter and ſmaller towards the 
head and tail. On the middle of the back there is a 
chain of ſmall black ſpots running along the length of 
it, and on each ſide there are large round black , 
at ſome diſtance from each other, which are white in 
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ply are large and ſparkling: the body is co- 
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two rows of leſſer black ſpots, which run parallel to 
the back. It has a double row of ſharp teeth in each 
Jaws of a white , colour, ſhining like mother of pearl, 
The head is broad, and over the eyes it is raiſed into 
two prominences..-\\Near the extremity of the tail there 
are two claws reſembling thoſe of birds. 1 8 
Piſo affirms, that thoſe Serpents lie hid in thickets, 
from whence they will come out unawares, and raiſe 
ing themſelves upright on their tails, will attack both 
men and beaſts, It makes a ſtrange hiſſing noiſe, when 
exaſperated, and will ſometimes leap from trees, and 
wind themſelves round the bodies of travellers ſo very 
cloſely as to kill them. However, Condomine makes 
no mention of this, but he takes notice of their biting, 
which he affirms is not at all dangerous; for though 
the teeth are ſo large as to inſpire any one with terror 
that behold them, yet their bite is not attended with 
any other conſequence than what may proceed from 
an ordinary wound,  _. W 
Dellon affirms, that in the Zaſf- Indies there are Ser- 
pents of twenty feet in length, and ſo thick, that they 
are able to ſwallow a man. They generally haunt deſart 
places, for though they are ſometimes ſeen near great 
towns, on the ſea ſhore, or on the banks of rivers, yet it 
is generally after ſome great inundation. He never 
ſaw any but what were dead, and they appeared to him 
like the trunk of a large tree lying on the ground. The 
Americans pretend that one of theſe Serpents will ſwal- 
low a Deer horns and all; and the Indians, that it will 
ſwallow a Buffalo whole; both which ſtories are very 
zmprobable. However it is pretty certain that one 
4 ; * Eaſft-Indian Serpents did actually ſwallow a 
The CUCURUCU is a Serpent from nine to twelve 
feet long, and thicker than a Rattle-Snake. Their 
ſcales are much alike, only theſe are yellow and mar- 
ked on the back with large black ſpots. It is a very 
venomous animal and greatly to be feared, and yet the 
fleſh is eaten by the favages. "TENG 
The IBOBOCA, of the Brafilians,' is called Cogx A 
-DE Coral, by the Portugueſe. It is two feet long, and 
almoſt an inch thick; and the tail towards the end 4 
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round and ſharp like a bodkin. All the belly is of 4 
ſhining white, and the head has white cubical ſcales, 
which are black on the edges. Next to theſe is a ſpot of 
a bright'red colour, the ſcales of which are black on the 
edges, as all the red ſpots are. To this a black ſpot 
ſucceeds, then a white, then a black; and again a red, 
and ſo on. The red ſpot is about an inch long; and 
two white, and three red, taken together, are an inch 
and a half long, but equal to each other. The edges 
of the white ſpots are always black. The bite of theſe 
Serpents is generally fatal; however it can move along 
„ TFINI CAT FOI POLE £759 0KÞGD 44 5 
The BOITJAPO, of Brafil, has the name of Cobra 
de Lipo among the Portugueſe, and 1s ſeven or eight 
feet in length, but is ſcarce ſo thick as a man's arm. 
The body is round, and the tail ends in a ſharp point. 
The colour in general is olive, except under the belly, 
22 is yellowiſh, and covered with beautiful triangular 
es 4, 15 le 
The ſpine of the back is furniſhed with a row of 
prickles, which runs from the head to the tail. The 
ſcales on the upper part of the body are placed like the 
meſhes of a net with a double thread, which crofling 
each other form a ſort of lozenges. 'The head 1s 
defended by a buckler, conſiſting of large long ſcales, 
and the eyes are large, ſparkling, and full of fire. 
The mouth is armed with many ſmall teeth. It lives 


upon frogs, and is very venomous. 


The BOYUNA is a Serpent of Ceylon, which the 
inhabitants are fond of meeting with; becauſe they 
take it to be a ſign of good luck, and more eſpecially if 
it happens to come into their houſes. 'The mantle on 
its back conſiſts of a fine web of ſmall ſcales, which are 
aſh coloured and yellow, and made like a net ; they 
are bordered with. a mixture of large bay-brown ſpots, 
and on the belly there are others that are ſmaller, in- 
clining to a roſe colour and ſpeckled. The head is 
covered with beautiful pretty large ſcales, of a bright 
cheſtnut colour, ſpeckled with red and brown. The 
ſcales on the belly are white, ſpotted with brown. 
There is another Boyuna of Ceylon, with a white 
head defended: with large ſcales, and ROY a 


— 
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ſort of crown. The edges of the jaws. are tranſverſed 
with black ſtreaks, — on the hind part of the head 
is the print of a Tiata. The fore - part of the body is 
half a Dutch ell in length, and there are very large 
ſpots, variegated with white, chiefly on the back, 
though they extend here and there to the belly. The 
ſcales of = belly and the tail are ſurrounded with a 
very narrow roundiſh border. Wis 

The BOJOBI, called by the inhabitants of Braf/, 
is known to the Spaniards by the name of Cobra Verde, 
or the Green Serpent, It is about an ell in length, 
and as thick as a man's thumb. The green colour on 

the body 1s like that of a leek, and ſhines very much. 
The mouth is large, and the tongue black, and it 
delights to be near buildings. It 1s a very harmleſs 
animal, unleſs any. one vexes it, and then it will bite, 
which 1s always fatal. 1 8 

Another BO OBI is a Tag 0 of Ceylon, with large 
lips, and is of a beautiful ſhape, but it has a terrible 
look; the lips are thick and hanging, and the teeth 
ſharp; but they are hid in ſheaths within the jaw, and 
have a membranous N The lips are edged with 
a border of large, pale, reddiſh ſcales made like ſtuds, 
and the eyes are red and ſparkling. The upper part of 

the body is of a ſhining orange colour variegated with 

2 coloured ſpots, and adorned with belts of a reddiſh 

rown. | 
Seba informs us, that this Serpent is of different 
ſizes, though ſeldom above that before - mentioned; the 
ſcales are large, long, and of a ſea- green colour, varie - 
gated on the back with long, large tranſverſe ftripes as 
white as alabaſter.. The ſcales on the belly are yellow 
and large ; the head js well made, and ſhaded above 
with bright red, but greeniſh underneath; the eyes are 
ſurrounded with large ſcales, and the flat ſnout is quite 
covered therewith ; the upper lip is bordered with the 
like ſcales; and the tongue is forked and pointed, being 
white and reddiſh ; whereas the tongues of moſt other 

Serpents are black. FIR | 
There is another Serpent called BOJOBI, and by 
ſome the Crowned Serpent. It has a wide, ſhort mouth, 
with a hlack head, marked at the top with a yellowiſh 
5 , | crown. 
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crown. The eyes are ſmall, and of a ſparkling green; 
but the COHN ab large and l This” Serpent 
generally keeps in old hollow tree. 
Tbe BOIQUATRARA is a Serpent of the iſland of 

St. Maurice, which word ſignifies the Painted Serpent. 
Theſe kind of Serpents live a long while, and become 
extremely large; the _ part of the body is adorned 

with a long chain of cheſtnut-· coloured links, ſomewhat 
like a net, and on each fide the belly there are round 

 ſaffron-eoloured ſpots, diſpoſed in a beautiful order. 
The other ſcales are large and ſpeckled with a pale 
yellow; the head is not large in proportion to the 
y; but it is finely en ſcales, and thoſe 

on the belly are of an aſh- coloured yellow, and barred 

with rays. RN | | 7 


Tze BOIQUATRARA, of Amboyna, is fo finely 


coloured, that it is likewiſe called by the natives the 
Painted Serpent. It is beautifully variegated with blue 


ſea- green, and dark green: the ſcales on the belly 


are of a ſea· green, marked on the upper part with four 
eg ſtripes, which run from the head to the tail. 
The head terminates like a long-pointed bill; but the 
mouth is ſo large, that it can ſwallow a common fowl 
whole; but it has no teeth, This Serpent makes a 
| Kind of a finging noiſe, by which it is ſaid to invite 
 +Sirds within its reach, and then leaps upon them. 


The CARACARA is a Braſilian Serpent, with a 


eyiſh head, the back part of which, and the neck, 
are covered with ſcales of the ſame colour, marked 
with dark-brown ſpots, that run tranſverſly in the form 
of a bow, and cuts a blackiſh chain in the middle of 


that part. Where this chain terminates the ſcales be- 


come of an oblong ſhape. That part of the Serpent 
where this chain begins is a little ſwelled, and incline- 
able to a red colour. The ſcales on each fide of the 
belly are of a bright aſh-colour, and on each fide 


the head is a black ſtreak, which terminates at the 


nape of the neck. The eyes are large and ſhin- 


Ing. : 
1 The JARARACA 1s a ſhort Serpent, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding half a cubit in length. There are prominent 
veins in the head, as in thoſe of Vipers, and it hiſſes 


v E 
- 


much 
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much in the ſame manner. It is marked with red and 
black ſpots; but all the other parts are of a dirt colour. 
The Portugueſe have a remedy for its bite called by 
them Herva de Cobras, and by the natives Caatia, 
which being applied outwardly, and taken inwardly, 
cures not only the bites of this, but of all other Ser- 
nts, "0 > +$5# Pa $$) d 8 ' 
5 The TARESBO VA, and CACABOYA, are two 
amphibious Serpents, that live as well on land as in the 
water; and upon that account are not unlike our Water 
Snakes. However they are not ſo pernicious as thoſe 
of Europe. They are quite black, and not very large, 
and will bite when angered, but the wound admits 
of an eaſy cure. There is one of this kind of a yel- 
low colour, fix palms in length, which is more 
to be feared by the country people, on account of 
412 the poultry, than from the danger of its 


The GIRAWPIAGARA, which ſignifies an Egg- 
eater, is an oblong Serpent or Snake of a black colour, 
only it is yellowiſh on the breaſt. They are v 
nimble in getting up the higheſt trees, where they el. 
birds-neſts, and devour their eggs. | | 

The JARARACUCU is Wat thirty inches in 
length; its teeth are very large, and when it is about 
to bite, they are thruſt out of the mouth like fingers; 
but at other times they are hid within the cheeks. The 
venom is a yellow fluid, ſo powerful, that it will kill 
A man in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, Theſe Ser- 

nts bring forth ſeveral young ones at a time, and 

me of them that have been killed, have been found 
to have thirteen in their belly. - 
The SERPENS INDICUS CORONATUS is 
called by the Por!ugue/e Cob RA De CAPELLO, which 
fignifies the HOODED SERPENT, and is ſo named 
becauſe it has an excreſcence like a hood or cap on the 
top of the head. The ſkin is of a gold colour, and 
it is generally about a yard in Ithgth, and about three 
_ of an inch thick. It is agreed on all hands 
that the poiſon of this Serpent is extremely dan- 
gerous, and perhaps more ſtrong than that of any 


Other. | 
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Ibe American'COBRA DE CAPELLO, ſo called 
by the Spaniards, ſeems. to be a fort of Viper. The 
upper part of the body is of a dark red, and ſome 
white ſtreaks run- acroſs it: the belly is of a pale red, 
and the upper part of the tail of a ſcarlet colour; but 
the top of the head is whitiſh, The forehead is marked 
with a ſpot in the ſhape of a pair of ſpectacles, and the 
eyes are ſmall. It lives upon ſpiders and inſects of the 
eee bnfl rent tnago3anatd dos 
The COBRA DE CAPELLO, of Siam, from the 


head to the end of the tail is of a greyiſh aſh-colour, 


and has a little browniſh red on the back. The ſcales 
on the belly are large, and of a reddiſh pale inclinin 

to an aſn- colour. The mark on the forehead. is not ſo 
large as that of the foregoing, and the chequered ſcales 
are without ornament. The eyes are large and ſhin- 
ing, and the fore-teeth are ſo ſmall that they can hardly 
be ſeen, being covered with a looſe ſkin ; but the hinder 
teeth are ſharp and crooked. 1 


The SERPENS OCELLAT Us, or the EYED SER- 
PENT, is ſo called, on account of the various white 
ſpots on its black ſkin. _ Some give it the name of the 
Dart, on account of the ſwiftneſs with which it throws 
itſelf on its enemy, when 1t meets with an Ne 
It may be taken with a great deal of eaſe; for a ſmall 
blow on the back with a ſtick will ſtop its career, and 
then there is no difficulty in killing it. 
The TREE SERPENT is fo called, becauſe it 
perches commonly upon trees; it is three ells in length, 
three quarters of an inch thick, and it winds itſelf 
about the branches of trees; where it continues a lon 
while without motion. One not accuſtomed to 7 5 


Serpents, unleſs he has a: very piercing ſight indeed, 


may eaſily miſtake them for branches of trees, which 
they do-not differ from in colour, except-in the ſpots. 


When any one comes near the place where they lurk, 


it is uſual for them to dart their heads at the perſon's 
face, by which means they often wound them. When 
the miſchief is done, they get down from the tree as 
faſt as they can, in order to get away; but as they 


are ſlow in their motion they may be ſoon overtaken 


and knocked on the head, They do not leap from the 


tree, 


erz screen Sg. gers. cr 
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tree, but get down by winding along che branches. 
Many of theſe are put in ſpirits, and ſent by the Datch 
tb Hallam as u preſent to their friends. 
The BIND SERPENT is very common at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and his ſcales are black, with brown, 
white and red“ ſpots, Its bite is not ſo dangerous as 
that of other Serpents, and is often found in the clefts 
of rocks #nd 'other places about them, where they may 
be killed wich little trouble. R TE: 
The DIS As is ſo called from the Gres word, which 
ſtgniſſes thirſt, becauſe thoſe Who have the misfortune 
to de bit by it have always a paſſionate deſire for drink. 
Some call it Preſter, which ſignifies to burn, on ac- 
count” of the burning ſenſatien chat it cauſes. This 
Serpent is about three quarters of an ell long, and is 
very thiek a little below che head, with a blackiſhi back. 
k is very nimble in attacking any perſon; and its bite 
inffames the blood to ſuch à degree, that it cauſes a 
burning thirſt. nos 330591 FTC, | 654 15 | 9 1 
The CHAYQU ARONA is a Braffliun Serpent, 
whoſe male is adorned with rings from the head; which 
art handſome, to the extremity of the tail. On each 
ſide che neck there are nine black ſpots, which look like 
eyes, as in ſome kind of Lampreys; ſome of the rings 
are red, and others of a pale yellow, and the ſcales of 
the lower helly ate of a faint blue. The female is like 
the male, only the rings are of four colours, and there 
are no ſpots omthe ſides of the neck. 
Tue HORNED 'SNAKES' are like the Rattle“ 
Snakes for cblour, hüt rather lihter. Tay hiſs exactly 
like a Gooſe When auy animal comes near them. They 
ſtrike'at their enemy with their tail, Which is armed at 
che end with a horny fubſtance like à cock's ſpur; which 
being venomous, generally kills thoſe chat are ſtruck 


e WATER SNARES, of Clrolina, are of four 
ſortz ; the firſt is bf che colour of the Horn Snake, but 
ſomewhat Ks ; the next is a very long one of a diffe- 
rent Tölour, and Will ſwim over a fiver a league in 
breadth.” They getterally hang upon birch, and other 
trees, near the water fide, Their bite is reckoned' ve- 
notttous.”” The third fort, is of the colour of an Engl 


Vor. III. | L Viper, 
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Viper, and delights in places where there is ſalt water. 
The bite i is accounted dangerous, but whether deadly or 
not, is not ſaid. The laſt kind is of a black colour, and 


8 ponds and ue which, is all phat. authors 
ay of it. 


7 2 2 in 
"The SWAMP SNAKES are very near takin. to. the 


Water Snakes, and may properly, be ranked. in- that 


number. The belly of the firſt is of a carnation or pink 


colour, and its back of a dirty brown; they are-of a 


large ſize, but not very venomous. + The ſecond ſort is 
large, of a dirty, brown coloar, and continues always, 
1n the marſhes. / Ihe laſt is mottled, and xery poiſon- 


| -qus, with prodigious wide mouths, They grow. to the 
thickneſs. of the calf of a Wan 8 legs. and frequent * 


ſides of ſwamps and ponds. Motels 16 
The aD BELLIED LAND SNAKE ; is ſo called, on 
account of the colour of itz belly, which is nearly that 
of an orange. Some have been bitten, by theſe Snakes 
without any bad conſequence, while ren e ſuf 
fered greatly on that account.. 

The xzD Backed SNAKES are ſo called from the 
colour of the back, They are long and ſlender, and 
their bite is ſo fatal as to admit no cure. ; However 
they are happily very uncommon. - - 

he 'BLACK-TRUNCHEON SNAKE lies under the 
roots of trees, and on the banks of rivers. When any 
thing diſturbs them, they dart into the water like an ar- 


row out of a bow. They are ſo: called. from or 


| ſhape, for they are. very thiek and ſhort. 


; The LAMANDA; orit the King OF Steger 0 
| called by Seba, is a native of the iſland of Fave. It i: 


ſo curiouſly coloured and (| Fg that à very, ſkilful 
ainter whom he employed, could wal rug up to the 

N $668 of the original. The "head is. wel . 
and a e foreh * ae a 3 aſn- colour, coered 


with ſcales, ma a-red-croſs made lik = wi 


part of a halbe om Nee 


bien ee others that are ſmal From er je. 


' which are lively and ſparkling, to 74 nape of the neck, 


there 1uns along the fide of the upper jaw a hay. brown 


. variegated ſtreak; and: the lower jaw is encircled un- 
W * another of che ſame Wer The hinder 
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part of the head iz finely ſpotted, and the mouth is 
armed with . ſharp crooked teeth. The upper part of 
the body is very beautiful, for it ſeems to be painted 
with coats of arms, and crowns. of different ſhapes, . 
ſo interwoven with each other, that any one would ima- 

gine they were the work of ſome curious painter. The 
: ales are like lozenges of various colours, and the tail is 
adorned with a ſingular orange: coloured ſpot. The 
tranſverſe ſcales are of an Iſabella colour, that is be- 
tween white and yellow, and beautifully marked with 
blackiſh ſpots of different fizes. - This Serpent is about 
ſeven feet and a half long, but the thickneſs.is not pro- 
portionable to the length. gg | 
The MANBALLA, a Serpent of Cey/oz, is of a cheſt- 
nut colour, and the head is like that of a hound: the 
upper part of the body is covered with pale yellow ſcales, 
and thoſe on the forehead and jaws are of a deep red, 
The whole extent of the back, which is ſmooth and 
highly poliſhed, is marked with oyal links, , which are 
joined together by a large {pot or ſtreak ; under this 
ſtreak the links are of a triangular form, inclining to a 
pale red, and run uniformly on each fide of the belly 
to the beginning of the tail. Towards the extremity of 
the tail, the colours become more deep, for the bright 
yellow changes into a deep yellow, and the browniſh - 
red into one the colour of yermillion, with a kind of a 
black border. 'The large yellowiſh ſpots, and the 
upper part of the body, are marked with fleſh coloured 
| ſpecks; the head is large, the neck ſlender, and the 
tongue long and forked. © The mouth is armed with 
long teeth, the eyes are Jarge and ſparkling, and the 
ſeales on the belly are ofa yellowiſh aſh colour marbled 
with blackiſh ſpots and other ornaments... . _ , 
The 'NINTIPOLONGA is a Serpent of Ceylon, 
which is of a fine marble colour, and has the head a- 
dorned with ſmall flowers. The. Whole body is of a 
liver colour, marbled with bright aſh colour, and the 
ſpots are terminated with black edges, only they are of 
a fallow colour in ſome places, and very white in others. 
The forehead is covered with large bright yellow ſcales, 
diſpoſed in the ſhape of ſmall flowers; and the eyes are 
large, blue, and ſparkling. The opening of the mouth, 
3 ; 2 | L 2 | which 
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which is armed with ſharp crooked teeth, is defended 
by a border of thick ſcales. The tongue is white, 
protey long, and forked. The tail diminiſhes gradu- 
Ally to a point. 
The PETZCOALT is a Mexican Serpent, the up- 
per part of whoſe body is yellow, mixed with a little red, 
and covered with large ſcales like lozenges, which are 
| Imooth and flippery to the touch. The tranſverſe ſcales 


of the belly are mixed with red and yellow, and the 


head is. defended by large ſtrong ſcales that riſe like 
| 19 7 0 It is about four feet and a half in length, and 

thick in proportion. Theſe ſorts of Serpents hide them- 
ſelves in hollow trees, where they watch for their 


I. Pech PIMBERAH, aceording to Seba, is a Serpent of 


Ceylon, as. thick as a man, and of a proportionable 
length. It has a terrible aſpect, on account of its two 
large eyes placed on the top of the head next the ſides. 
The jaws are armed with teeth cut like a ſaw, and 
the mouth has a border in the form of a ſhell. The 
forehead 1s covered with grey and aſh-coloured ſcales, 
adorned with large beautiful ſpots, and furrowed acroſs 
with three ſtreaks, in the ſhape of ſo many croſſes. The 
ſcaleson the upper part of the body are reddiſh, ſhaded 
with large ſpots of a dark brown, of which ſome are 
reddiſh, and others oblong, ranged in a fine propor- 


tion from the top of the head to the end of the tail, 


which is ſlender. This variegation is accompanied on 
the ſides with large triangular black ſpots. Underneath, 
towards the bottom of the belly, a. third row of very 
ſmall ſpots extend near the tranſverſe ſcales, which are 
| by e, of an aſh colour, and diſpoſed in a beautiful 
rder. 1 45 | 
The POLONGA is a Serpent of Ceylon, according 
to Seba, The head is covered with ſmall thin aſh-co- 
loured ſcales inclining to yellow, and marked with 
reddiſh ſtreaks. The eyes are ſmall, and the edges of 
the mouth are bordered witha ſimple lip without ſcales. 
The jaws are armed with ſharp teeth, and the ſcales 
on the upper part of the body are adorned with large 
beautiful fpots, fome of which are of a parp iſh brown, 
and others of a yellowiſh aſh colour, all which are 
* — s „ * 4 ; | - terml- 
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terminated by a blackiſh border ; thoſe on the fides- 


are brown and quadrangular, with a yellow aſh-colour- 
ed ſpeck in the middle. Likewiſe, on the > ap part 
of the body, there are black irregular ſpecks mixed 
with the ſpots; the yellow aſh- coloured ſcales, that 
traverſe the belly underneath, are all marked with. 
black ſpots. The tail is one-third part of the whole 
animal, which grows gradually more ſlender, and be- 
comes inſenſibly of a more reddiſh colour. It is gene- 
rally faid to be very innocent, and is admitted into the 
houſes of the natives. bas 8 

X The large Ve. Indian Green and Spotted 
LIZARD is above a foot in length, and the head, 
legs and ſides, and under part of the body, are of a 


fine green. The top of the head is covered with broad 


ſcales, and the ſides and under part of the head with 
ſmaller. It has a ſort of necklace under the throat, and 
it thruſts out a black forked tongue from its mouth. The 
ear holes, which are pretty far behind the eyes, are 
black. The upper ſide, except the head and tail, is of 
a dark brown, covered with very ſmall ſcales like 


ſtuds, and variegated with yellowiſh lines eroſſing each 


other, and forming a kind of net-work. On each fide, 
from the fore- legs to the hinder, there are fine blue oval 


i each of which is ſurrounded with a duſky-colour, 
he tail is covered with longifh ſcales, which run 


round it in regular rows to its end, which are all of a 
dark browyn with a greeniſh caſt. The belly has broad 
tranſverſe ſcales running acroſs it, and there are five 
toes on each foot, with ſmall ſharp nails. The hinder 
feet ſeem to'have a thumb, and four diſtinct fingers. 


- * 
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Of Mert and Serpents from Seba, that have tin 
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"PHOUGH there have been Serpents already 0 . 
. ſcribed from Seba; yet, as he has many more 


mint are not diſtinguiſhed by any particular names, we 
| {hs x7 thought 
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thought it would not be improper to place them in a 
chapter by themſel vs. 


Ihe firſt Viper taken notice of, was ſent from the 


iſland of Madeira, and it is repreſented as lying in a 
bundle of hair. In this fituation Vipers are commonly 
found when they are aſleep, with the head ſtretched out 
and expoſed to the ſun beams. The head is long and 
flat, and the jaws are placed more backward than ordi- 
nary. The upper part of the body is of the colour of 


lead, and covered with rhomboidal ſcales ſpotted with 


yellow, ſo as to appear in the form of chains. The 


' ſcales of the belly are of an aſh colour inclining to yel- 


low, but ſhaded here and there with black, like ſome 


ſort of marble. 


The ſecond is an Eaft-Indjan Viper, of the iſland 
of Java, otherwiſe called the Sy xx R of Jararaca. It 


is all over of a reddiſh brown, variegated with white, 


and the ſcales are whitiſh, pretty large, and intermixed 
with a ſmaller ſort, of a red bay colour, and diſpoſed 


on the back like a chain. The head is large and puffed 
up, and the eyes are ſo ſparkling, that this Viper has a 


terrible look. It is generally met with, under the ſhoots 
of a tree, called the Horned Acacia, 


The third is a male EA,. Indian Viper, and has 


two long teeth or tuſks, which are not very thick, and 
they are placed in the upper jaw); befides theſe, the 
mouth is furniſhed with others that are ſmall; through- 

out the whole extent of both jaws. The body is re- 
markably ſpotted, and it is covered with browniſh ſcales, 
diſpoſed in a beautiful order, and ſpeckled with ſpots, 
the largeſt of which join each other, and, as it were, 


creep along to the end of the tail, 


The fourth is a Viper of Surinam, which 1s all 
over ſcales,” and every part of the ſkin is hid by ſmall 
reddiſh ſcales. „ | aa 

The fifth is an Americun VIPER, beautifully ſpotted, 


and the back is variegated with a mixture of white paliſh 
red and black. The belly is of a bright aſh colovr, 


and the eyes are lively. The head is pretty large, but 
compreſſed, and the nape of the neck is marbled with 


ſpots, which are either white or inclining to red. The 
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tail is not ſo pointed as in other Vipers. 
The u fixth is a male American VIPER. ſent from the 


iſland of Euftachia. The colour is reddiſh, and a chain 
runs throughout the. length of the body, conſiſting of 
ſmall links with four points, and marked in the middle 
with an oval ſpot. he mouth! is full of ſmall teeth, as 


in other Vipers. ; n 
The ſeventh is a Fra, VIPER, ſent * thi 1tand 


of Euftachia, and yet of a different kind from tbe 
former; for it does not only differ in colour, and in the 


ſpots,” but the head is in the ſhape of that of a calf, and 


very large on the back part. The mouth is larger, but the 
neck more flender, which might ſeem to render the 


ſwallowin 3 ; and yet it is able to ſwallow frogs, 
toads, an 


bay brown colour. 

The eighth is a female VIPER of the iſland of Saine 
Zaſtachia. The mouth and head are pretty large; 
the colour is yellow about the neck, wn. 


large reddiſh ſcales ; acroſs which, on the back, there 


are 7 em ones that ſhine like ſattin. The belly is of a 


yellow, ſhaded with black ſpots, which are Ex. 
1 in the ſhape of little flames. 
The niith is another female VIPER, from the iſland 


of Euftachia, which is not leſs beautiful than the former. 


The ſcales on the upper part of the body are of a lively 
blue, and each of them are marked with a whitiſh 


ſpot 3 but the belly and the ſcales that croſs it fillemor, | 
The head is made like that of the former, only it is 


covered with large blue ſcales. 


The tenth is a female VIPER of the iſle of Ceylon, 


which has a large . flatuſh noſe, and a terrible look. 
Its colouring is very fine, conſiſting of white, cheſtnut 
colour, and reddiſh, curiouſly diverfified. The bead 
is large, as well as the mouth; and it makes a noiſe, 
like the voice of one that is finging. It has two rattles 
at the end of the tail, which may be heard at ſome di- 
ſtance, and ſerve as a warning for perſons to keep out 


of the way. It lies concealed among the plants and 2. 8 
L 


+ , 


FROney is covered with large Vi ben but che 


linards. The upper part of the body is 
covered with reddiſh ſcales, and chere is a chain of a | 


on the naps 
there are two black ſpots: the body is covered. with. 
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The N is jockey VIPER of the 10 af, Bake, 

of a very beautiful kind. It is covered from the head 

to the extremity. of the pointed tail, with ſmall yellow 

and red ſcales, waved every where wich dark brown 


5 85 ſpots. The head ſeems — gilded, and i 25 covered 


fſarebead, by a cheſinut coloured ray, that: extends to 


Foo very large pe- in Nr t n of the 


V. 1 SECS 

The welch i 19a aanüfal VIPER of ek whole 
back is marked with annular ſpots, which run tranf- 
verſely, and are placed” ſeparately. They are of a 
ſtrau colour, with bay brown edges; but on che fides 
of the belly, they join other black, or rather cheſtnut 
coloured ſpots, variegated with yellowiſh rays,” made 
like a creſcent. The: forehead: is of an oblong fliape, 
covered with ſmall thin ſcales; of a ſaffron: colour, red- 
diſſf on the edges; they are divided, in the middle of the 


che noſe ; but the jaws and the neck are of a+ bright 
yellow. The other ſeales on the body are of a browniſh 
aſh; colour, mixed with e. bar thoſe on the belly 
dre dan White as ſnow. | 1 
The thirteenth is a VIPER fe u Jenas, nocd as it 
were with a ſort of characters not unlike the Hebrew 
letters. The ſpots are of a pale yellow edged witha 
bright cheſtnut colour. They run from the hinder part 
of the neck to the end of the tail, eſpecially on the up- 
per part of the body, which is covered with reddiſh 
ales. The head is adorned with pretty fimall ſcales, 
ſomewhat variegated. Thoſe under the belly, that run 
N ways, are of a n afh * an werf 
r 
The fourteenth: is the HORNED: VIPER: of Selkiwe- | 
ia, taken on the ſhore! of the Gu, Henice, and is a 
kind of Ceraſtes. This Viper ts.cunoufly ſpotted, and 
has a head likea maſtiff dog. Pha jana are thick and 
broad and the mouth wide, with teeth that are extreine- 
Iy harp. The noſtrils are very open, andthe forehead 
3s but ſmall, though it is marked wath a'croſsithat-Jooks 
1 r in ee A NIST er- 5 
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The fifteerith is the Virginian VIPER, marked with 


purple ſpots, and along the back there is a large 2 | 
ame 


ple ſpot, with other! and ſmall ones of. the ſam 
colour. The ſcales of the body are of à bright aſl: co- 


tour, and thoſe of the belly of a faintiſn yellow. 


The fixteenth'is a VIPER of Paragaqy, of an ex- 


traordinary beauty, The garment is ſo rich, if it may 


be ſo called; that it is impoſſible to deferibe it pro- 
perly. Throughout the whole length of the back, 
there is a remarkable mixture of great and fmall cheſt- 


nut coloured ſpots, ſhaded with bright purple, and whi- 


tiſn aſn colour, in the form of chains, placed end to 
end.” The bead is adorned with thin ſmall ſcales of 


ſeveral colours, placed in compartments with wonder. 
fut ſkeill. The eyes are ſmall, and the noſe is marked 
with a white ſpot. The jaws are large, and the neck 
lender, roundiſh and flat. The body 1s very long, 


the _ ſhining, and the tranſverſe ſcales finely varie- 
gated, | 5 i | 
The common SERPENT of Germany, according to 


Seba, has blueiſh ſcales on the back, ſpotted with black, 


as well as the large tranſverſe ſcales of the belly. There 
is a large yellow ring or collar about the neck, marked 
with two ſpots that are almoſt black. The ſcales of the 
head are large, inclining to brown; the upper jaw is 
bordered with a white ſtreak, ſtriped with black; the 


teeth are ſmall. When theſe ſort. of Serpents have caſt 
their ſkin, they are clammy, ſhining, ſmooth to the 
touch, fat, fleſhy, and the females are full of eggs. 


This Serpent was ſent to Seba from Franckfort on the 
Maine, from whence they tranſport great numbers to 


| . every year, where they ſerve for various pur- 
poſes. | | 
There are a great many other Lizards and Serpents 
mentioned by Seba; but, as they are without names, 


and as we have already deſcribed all that are worth the 
r of the generality of readers, we ſnall conelude 
wit 


obſerving, that it would be in vain to attempt 


aſſigning the uſes of theſe noxious and formidable 
reptiles. Though the fleſh of the Viper has been con- 
verted to ſalutary purpoſes in medicine; yet in the 


countries where they abound, man is found to ſuffer 


Ls more 


1 
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more from their baneful qualities, than he is benefited 
by their medicinal virtues. Providence, however, in 
ſome meaſure, ſeems to ſecure him from the dangers of 
thoſe which are moſt fatal: the Rattle Snake, for in- 
ſtance, whoſe bite, as we have before obſerved, is 
fatal, warns him of his vicinity by ſounding his rattles; 
the moſt formidable avoid his appearance, and ſel- 
dom attack him without ſome kind of previous, provo- 
cation. - In ſome countries, the Serpent kind are even 
rendered uſeful, and like cats, employed for the purpoſes 

of deſtroying domeſtic vermin, © Without penetrating * 
into the deſigus of Providence, it is ſufficient for us to 
know, that by. granting us ſuch powers ſuperior to all 
other animals, ſuch of them as we think proper to em- 
ploy, are rendered entirely ſubſervient to all the pur- 


our ple or ments. 
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Nen eren nenn 
T2 GH much has been ſaid by many 
E writers, concerning the antiquity: of angh 
and in which they have introduced a great deal 
of fable, we ſhall content ourſelves with mentionit 
only dus authoritine, ſuch. as canact. be diſpeted, ft 
is certain, that angling is much more ancient than the 
incarnation of our Saviour; for, in the | prophet Amos, 
mentionãs made pf fiſh-hooks ;. and in the Book of Fob, 
which was long before the days of Amos, mention is 
- alſo made of fiſh-hooks, which muſt imply anglers in 
thoſe times. a TOI TE No TORY 
No diverſion is perhaps better calculatedto- raife the 
mind, to calm and compoſe the troubled paſſions of the 
ſoul, to inſpire health, content, and eaſe, than that of 
angling. While the great lawyer is ſwallowed up in 
| buſineſs, and the ſtateſman is preventing or contriving 
plots, the angler is perhaps ſitting on a bank enamelle 
with cowſlips, liſtening to the enchanting voices of the 
little feathered. fongſters, while the ſilver ſtream at his 
- feet with pleaſing murmurs glides gently. along. Hun- 
ting, as well as many other dangerous diverfions, may. 
hare its charma to allure ſome people to the purſuit of 1 3 
975 - | * ut 
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but it cannot be ſo natural as that of angling: the one 
is all noiſe and tumult, the other peace and ſerenity. 
The angler leiſurely ſurveys the wonderful works of 
the creation, and adores thiat Being, from whom he re- 
ceives all his pleaſures. His retirement and ſolitude are 
phyſic for his ſoul, and delivers it from the hurry and 
various paſſions, in which other purſuits are too much 
involved. As exexciſe is its neceſſary companion, and 
a pure and Elear air one of its conſtant attendants, health 
- always follows in its train. In ſhort, the various ob- 
jects, which continually offer themſelves, as ſubjects 
for the angler's contemplation, inſpire the mind with 
that innocent chearfulneſs, eaſe, and tranquillity, that 
is hardly to be expected from any other diverſion, and 
never to be found amidſt noiſe and tumult. 
With reſpect to the qualifications of an angler, Mr. 
Mark>am in his book entitled Country Contentments, 
ſays, that he ſhould be a good ſcholar, and maſter of the 
liberal ſciences ; as'#grammiarian;'to know how to talk 
or write of his art in correct language; he ſhould have 
ſweetneſs of ſpeech, to entice others to delight in an 
exerciſe ſo laudable; and ſhould have ſtrength of ar- 
gument, to defend and maintain his profeſſion againſt 
ridicule and flander ; he muſt be bold and reſolute, 
neither to be afraid of ſtorms, nor affrighted at thunder. 
If he is not poſſeſſed of that excellent virtue, patience, 
and cannot endure a little faſting, he loſes all the 
delight which contributes to make this paſtime pleaſ- 
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e the Angler's Rods and Linen. 
| T H E choice of the angler ROD is a matter of 
5 no ſmall importance. For fiſhing at the bottom, 
whether with a running line or float, the reed or cane 
rod is, on account of its lightneſs and elaſticity, to be 
preferred to the hazel, eſpecially if you angle for thoſe 
biſh, which bite but tenderly, as the Roach and Dace : 

£ 8 | ; ; K © 


4 
- 


ry 2 


/ 


of theſe, ſome are put up in the form of a walking ſtick, 
There are others, which are compoſed of many joints, 
and put up all together in a bag, and are therefore 
with, as they take up but little room. : 
Next to theſe is the hazel rod; but that is more apt to 
warp than the cane, Theſe, as well as excellent fly-rods, 
are to be had at every fiſhing-tackle ſhop, and there- 
fore need no particular deſcription. ' Be careful, how- 
ever, when you beſpeak a rod of reed or cane, that the 
workman does not raſp down into the bark, which 
grows round the joints. This is a fault, of which 
rod-makers are too'often guilty, and thereby make the 
rod weaker at the joints than in any other part ; for, 


called bag-roads. Theſe laſt are very uſeful to travel © 
45" | +] Hoe 


there being no bark to repel the wet, it ſoon rots, by 


which fault you may loſe a good fiſh, and break your 
rod. N big E A 4 % 

It may not, however, de improper to give ſome di- 
rections for making rods,” as many anglers live in thoſe 


pry of the country, where they are not always to be 


etz. Lb | 

WM Whenthe ſap js gone down into the roots of trees, 
which is generally between the latter end of November 
and Chriftmas, gather the ſtraighteſt hazels you can 
find, in order to uſe them for ſtocks : theſe, at the 
larger end, muſt be about an inch, or more, in di- 
ameter. At the ſame time, gather ſhoots of a leſs ſize 


for middle pieces and tops. Tie them together in a 


bundle, and let them lie on a dry floor. 

At the end of fifteen months match them together; 
and to the ſlender ends of the tops, after cutting off about 
eight or ten inches, whip a fine taper piece of whale- 
bone of that length. Then cut the ends of the other 
pieces with a long ſlant, ſo that they may join exactly 
to each other, and ſpread ſome ſhoemaker's wax very 

in over the ſlants: after this, bind them neatly with- 
ſtrong waxed thread. Laſtly, fix a ſtrong Toop of 
hoxſe-hair to the whalebone, and let the rod, fo made, 


lie a week to ſettle: before you uſe it, In this manner 


alſo you may make a fly rod; but obſerve, that the 


ſtock than the former. 4 5 4 
| | To 


latter muſt be much more {lender from the end of the 
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To make à very neat fly-rod, you muſt ese in 
the following manner. Get a yellow whole deal board, 
- Which is free from knots ; cut off about ſeven feet from 
che beſt end, and ſaw ĩt into ſquare breadths: let a joiner 
lain off the angles, and make it perfectly round, a 
little tapering : this will ſerve for the ſtock. Then 
piece it to a fine ſtraight hazel, of about ſix ſeet long, 
and then a delicate piece of fine-grained yew, plained 
round like an arrow, and tapering, with whalebone, 
as before, of about two feet in length. Thete is no 
abſolutely fixing the length of a fly- rod; but one of 
ſourteen feet is as long as can well he managed. To 
colour the ſtock, dip a feather in aqua fortis, and chaſe 
it * the deal, which will then become of a-cinnamon: 
colour. . | 
Rods. for Barbel, Carp, and other large fiſh, ſhould: 
be of hazel, and proportionably ſtronger than thoſe for 
Roach and Dace. However, the following portable rod 
is ſo neat and uſeful, that no angler, who has once tried 
It, will be without it. . ea v 
Let there be four joints, made of hiccary, or ſome 
ſuch very tough woed, and two feet four inches in 
length. The top muſt be bamboo ſhaved; and the 
Rock of aſh, full in the graſp. of an equal length with 
the other joints, and with a ſtrong ferrel at the ſmaller 
end, made to receive the large joint, which muſt be 
well ſhouldered, and fitted to it with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs. This rod will go into a bag, and lie very well 
concealed in a pocket, in the lining of your: coat on 
the left ſide, made on purpoſe to receive it; 
The angler's LINE, whether it be a running-line, or 
for float · hing, had beſt be of hair, unleſs you fiſh 
for Barbel, and then it muſt be of ſtrong filk ; but re- 
member, that the ſingle hair is to be preferred. for Roach 
or Dace ſiſhing. The fly line muſt be very ſtrong; 
and, for the greater facility in throwing, ſhould be 
eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to the hook. Lines are ſold at the fiſhing ſhopss 
which have no joints, but are wove in one piece. But, 
notwithſtanding this and other improvements, as ſome 
may perhaps fill chuſe ta male their own lines, we 
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ſhall endeavour to give dene directions far that 
works! * > BS 1 241 2 
1 Nabe e e e ce and free: from 1 
galls or frets ; fox a well choſen, even, clear, con 
Hair, of a kind of glaſs-colour, will prove as ſtro 
three that want | perfeQtions, You will ſeldom ow 
a black hair which is net round; but many white ones 
are flat and uneven; for which reaſon, if you get a 
lock af round, clear, clas hair, N On 
g to make much det, 0 ve 
your lines obſerve this wle 2 ab ler! your. 
hair be well waſhed before you ſet; about twiſting it; 
: — then chuſe not only the cleareſt hair ſor it, but 
ch. as are of an equal ſize; for then they generally 
etch and brealc all together, which hairs of an unequal 
neyer da, but break ſingly, and thereby deceive 
the; angler in the ſtrength of his line. When you have 
twiſted your links, lay them in water for a quarter of an 
hour atleaſt, and then twiſt them en before oy 
Wee mk $6 hoes ISI po be: 2 
ug . rs with t Fa 
— wauld rather recommend a little engine for that 
rpoſe, which is ſold at all the fiſhing tackle: ſhops 
in Handen, with proper directions for uſing it. 
Wen vom uſa the f/, you. will find it neceſſary to 
continue you, Hue to a degree of fineneſs : in 
order toi which, ben your line: to be ten yards in 
length, let your upper canſiſt of nine or twelve 
hairs, diminiſhing the number in the ſucceeding links; 
till yo come to tho ſua of a ſine graſa, and to the end 
af this 6x your hook link, which, ſhould: be either of 
very fige-graſx, or fill · worm gut. A week's. practice 
illi enable a learner to throw aut one of theſe: lines; 
and he may lengthen it, by à yard at a time, at = 
greater end, tilb he can'throui ffteen. yards: neatly: ; till 
when, he is to reckon himſelf. but a novice. 
- As to the colour of your line, you muſt be Jena 
by that of the river in which you fiſn; but I have. ge» 


nerally found, that a line of: the colour of pepper and 
ſalt (whichis made by mixing a black hair TY the 
a W I ng Nen * . 
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' * Zndjan or ſea-praſs takes excellent hvok-links ; and: 
though ſome object to it, as being apt to grow brittle 
and ſnap in uſing, 'yetwith proper management, it is 
_ the beſi'material for the purpoſe yet known, eſpecially 
if ordered in the following manner.” 
Take as many as you pleaſe of the fineſt you can get, 
pu them into any veſſel, and pour therein the ſcummed 
fat of a pot, wherein freſ (but by no means ſalt) meat 
has been boiled. When they have lain three or four 
hours, take them out one by one, and ſtripping the 
greaſe off with your finger and tlumb, ſtreteh each 
raſs as long as it will yield, coil them up in rings, and 
on them by. Vou will then find them become nearly 
as ſmall, full as round, and much ſtronger, than the 
beſt ſingle hairs you can get. To preſerve them moiſt, 
keep them ina piece of bladder well oiled; and; beſore 
you ule them, let. them © ſoak. about half an hour in 
water, or in your walk to the river fide, put a length of 
it into your mouth. If youttgrafs is icoarſe,) it will fall 
heavily on the water, and ſcare away the fiſn; on 
which account gut has the advantage. After all, if 
: Lt e fine and round, it is & beſt thing you 
r SDS TEAGUE TT ESTES 
a . never be mixed with enges 1 
ugh filk lines are very apt to rot and breale, yet they 
— ab ſome * — good hair is not eaſily 
to be come at. In this caſe a'googd angler Will always 
* Aris loweſt part of ſuch lines of the ſmalleſt lute or 
8 ching to be conſidered is the FLOAT, 
which, for river fiſhing, ſhould be of cork; ; but, for 
ponds and ſtanding waters, quills will do very well, as 
alſo in ſlow riuers, when you angle near the top with 
tender baits or paſtes. Let ybur cork be the fineſt, and 
free from flaws; bore it through with a ſmall bot iron, 
and thruſt it on to a ſizable quill, after having ſhaped 
the former with a penłnife to the likeneſs of a pyramid, 
egg, or pear, of a proportionable bigneſs, and finely 
ſmoothed on a pumice ſtone, Run your. line through 
the quill, and wedge it in with the + uppermoſt hard 
part of the quill, the ſmaller end of the cork being to- 
werds the hook, and the bigger towards the rod. 1 
| 7 5 0 
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Fe dork be fo poiſed: with lead on the line, that the 
ill Randing directly upright, the leaſt ma or N 771 

=_ fink the cork. 4 

A cork float, for one hair, mats bel no TR | thing 

| apea; for three, as big as a bean; for ſix, as a ſmal 

walnut; and for twelve hairs, as big as a French 777 

N 


it chance to be bruiſed. or ſplit, ſave the plug, ads it 
will ſerve another; If the 8 gets in at rap top, 
cover it with ſealing- wax; our plu he, 


take bees-wax bruiſes ſmall, 155 ſcrap fine and 


powdered black roſin, of each an equal quantity. Melt 
them in a ſpoon, and mix them well as they melt, which 
will be a proper cement to faſten it, by dipping the 
plug in, and immediately putting it into the float ; 4 for 
it cools as ſoon as ſealing wax. 

|. In chuſing HOOKS; mind that they are Harp at the 
point, the this beats not broken, of proper length, and 
| the wire well tempered and you's a ſhort-ſh d hook 
is eſteemed. beſt. - 

Thoſe hooks, which are now known by the name of 
Kirby's hooks, for ſhape and temper, exceed all others, 
The ſize of your hook muſt be regulated by the fiſh for 
which you intend to angle. Barbel and Chub require 

large hooks; Carp, Eels, Tench, Pearch, and Bream, 
a moderate fized hook; Smelts, Roach, Dace, and 
Gudgeons, require a ſmall one. To ſharpen a, dull 

hook, you ſhould carry a whetſtone about two inches 
long, and a quarter ſquare, that being much better than 
a 116 which n leaves ĩt rough wa __ 1. 
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H E- angler, who purſues his ſport at any di- 
ſtance from home, - muſt be ſupplied with many 
articles, ſuch as a rod with a ſpare top ; lines coiled up, 
and neatly laid in round flat boxes; ſpare links, fingle 


hairs, and waxed thread and filk ; n of various - 
; ſizes, * 


Quill floats may. be bou ht every whews and, if 


- 
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fzeg, floats of all kinds, and ſpare caps; worm bags, 
and a gentle box; hooks of all fes, and fome whipped 
to ſingle hairs ; ſhot, ſhoemaker's wax, ina very {mall 
gallipot covered with a bit of leather; @ clearing ring, 
a landing net, a ſharp knife, and à pair of ats. 

All theſe things, however, may be contained in a 
wicker panier of about twelve inches wide, and ei 
li gh. But let us proceed to examine ſome of the ang- 
ler's materials more particularly. 
The PLUMME'F; which is uſed in order to try the 
depth of the water; in which you intend to angle, 
ſhould be made of ſheet lead, that, by opening it, you 
may at any time the more eafily fix it on the hook with- 
out any fear of lefing it, enn e 
The LANDING NET muſt be deep, with a 
round iron rim at top, made to faſten to the end of a 
Jong ſtick, in order to land ſuch fiſh, as are too heavy 
for your tackling. At the other end of the ſtick ſhould 
be a large hook, which you may thruſt into the mouths 
of Salmon, and ſuch other fiſh. as are too bulky for 
your net, and by that means bring them ſafe to ſhore. . 
. _ The CLEARING RING is uſed to.diſengage your 
Hook, when it has caught hold of a weed, &c. It mult 
be thick and heavy, but not wider than the round 
of your hob, and is thus to be uſed. Take off the 
thiek joints of your rod, and 2 the re- 
maining ſmall ones, and holding a cord: faſtened to the 
ring, let it fall gently. This, as ſoon as it reaches 
the hook, will diſengage it, by the aſſiſtance of your 
gently pufling the core. 
The GORGER is a ſmall piece of cane, of five inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch wide, with a notch at 
each end. With this, when a fiſh has gorged your 
hook, you may, by putting it down his throat till you 
feel the hook, and holding the line tight while you 
» preſs it down, eaſily diſengage it. Le ff 
It would be needleſs to give any deſeription of the uſe 
of knives, ſciſſors, wax, thread, &c. as theſe materials 
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| of themſelves explain the various purpoſes they are in- 
| _ {ended to ſerve. 8 75 8 | 
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| . Of Fhat Fiſhing, and of Live and Dead Baits. - 


| IT H reſpe& to FLOAT FISHING, there are 

| ſome rules, with which the young angler- ought 
to be acquainted. Let the rod be light and Riff, and 
yet ſo ſmart in the ſpring, as to ſtrike at the tip of the 
whalebone: from fourteen to fifteen feet is a good 
length for the rod. cane Te out 128 bh thats 
In places where you ſometimes meet with Barbel, the 
line ſhould be ſix or ſeven hairs at top; then diminiſh» 
ing gradually for two yards, let the reſt be ſtrong In- 


dias grals, to within about half a yard of the hook, 


which may be. whipped to a fine graſs, or. filk-worm 
gut. This line will kill a fiſh of fix pounds weight, 
For mere Roach and Dace fiſhing, accuſtom yourſelf 
to a ſingle hair, with which an artiſt may kill a fiſh of 
a pound and a half weight. NE 75 
For your float, in ſlow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe 


quill: is proper; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an 


eddy, the cork, ſhaped like a, pear, is indiſputably 
the beſt, which ſhould not, in general, exceed the 

ine of a nutmeg. Let not the quill, which you put 
through it, be more than half an inch above and below 
the cork ; and this float, though ſome prefer a ſwan's 
quill, has great advantage over a bare quill; for the 

uill, being defended from the water by the cork, 
8 ten; and the cork enables you to lead your 


line ſo heavily, that the hook finks almoſt as ſoon as 
5 you put it into the water; whereas, when you lead but 
1 


ghtly, it does not get to the bottom till it is near the 
end of your ſwim. In leading your lines, be careful 
to balance them ſo nicely, that a very ſmall touch will 


| ſink them. Some uſe, for this purpoſe, lead ſhaped 


like a barley-corn but there is nothing better to lead. 

with than ſhot, which you muſt have ready cleft al- 
ways with you, remembering, that when you fiſh fine, 
it is better to have on your line a great number of mall 
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Whip the end of the quill Ti the PIR with fine 
alk, well waxed, which will keep the water out of your 

float, and preſerve i it greatly. 

In fiſhing wich a float, your line ſhould be about a 
foot ſhorter than your rod; for, if it is longer, you 
cannot ſo well command your hook when you-come to 
uit the fiſh. 

Pearch and Chub are caught with a float, and alſo 
Gudgeons, and ſometimes Barbel and Grayling. For 
Carp and Tench, Which are ſeldom caught but in 

ponds, uſe a very ſmall gooſe or duck-quill float; and 

for ground bait, you may every now and then throw in 

a bit of chewed bread. For Barbel, you may bait the 
place, the night before you fiſh, with graves, which 
are the ſediments of melted tallow, and may be had at 
the tallow- chandlers: uſe the ſame ground - bait, while 

u are fiſhing, as for Roach and Dace. In fiſhing 
with a float for Chub, in warm weather, (fiſh at mid- 
water; in cool weather, lower; ; and, when Y is _ - 
cold, at the bottom. 

' Having thus given ſome neceſſary rules for float fiſh- 
ing, we ſhall proceed to a particular deſcription of baits 
in general for that purpoſe. 

The ASH GRUB is a ſoft, white inſe&, Hurd, 
bent head to tail, under the bark of any decayed aſh, 
oak, or alder, that has denn ſome time felled. Ii is to 
Jy e hag bran, 

Of-BEES, the black ones that breed in eb walls, 
at the top of the water, and the humble bees, which 

breed in long graſs, at 1 N are e baits for 

the Gere a ot 4; 

„„ r 4 vos 
ne Tt 181727 in War) 

«4 „ tf £91 2 n 7% 1 

* The. reader a4 1 not 1 to find * * eee. of 14 
ach each particular bait ſuits, that having been already fully 
mentioned in the former part of this volume.” If the angler. 
would know what is the favourite bait of a Salmon, Carp, Trout, 
or any other river or pond fiſh, he muſt refer to the index at the 

of this volume, where he. vill be directed Jag ap age to 
find the . fiſh for which he intends to an e note 


PRE 


gle ; | 
thereon he will be informed, not only of ö bait. which is. 
- -mof}, likely to promote bis ſport, but alſo of the f6ſh's aunts, * 
Kis time of ſpawning, how to angle for him, * * other 
particulars neceſſary t to be known, a 
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- BOBS are of two colours, yellow and red. The 
former are gathered. in the furrows of. treſh-ploughed 
lands; the latter under cow-dung. They are ſummer 
| i and, muſt be ſcoured in bran, dry moſs, or 
bn 197 7.99536 3366 1541 7330 265 50s £4 Fe: p14 hgh d 
- BRANDLINGS, are worms [uſually found in old 

dung-hills, or places near them, as alio in tanners bark, 
when thrown up in heaps after uſe. They muſt not be 
put in water above an hour before uſe, and then into 
Hap immediate uſe, ., If you intend Det, for 
long keeping, put them into an earthen pot with plent 
9 frelh ſhifted every three of four. days er 
mer, and every, werk in winter; or, at leaſt, the moſs 
muſt be clean waſhed and ſqueezed. The point of the 
| hook muſt be put in at the end of his tail, and run up 


to the belly, and very near the head, which muſt be left 


hanging down. Some call this worm by the name of 
r ene 

CADEWS,, CADIS,, or, CASE WORMS, are of 
various ſorts, and in their maggot ſtate thus houſe 


themſelres; one ſort in ſtraws, called from thenee 


 Straw-Worms ;, others in two or more ſticks, laid pa- 
rallel to one another, creeping at the bottom of brooks ; 
others, with a ſmall bundle of pieces of ruſhes, . duck- 
weed, ſticks, &c. glued together, with which 


float on the top, and can row themſelves; therein about 


the water, with the help. of their feet; both theſe are 
called Cad. Baits. ik 11 II. SES 4! 4247 TEED 
All theſe animals haue a acm in gather - 
ing ſuch. bodies as are fitteſt for their purpoſe, and then 
glueing them together, ſome being heavier than water, 
that the animal may remain at the bottom, where its 
food is, (for which purpoſe they uſe ſtones, with Ricks, 
ruſhes, &c.) and ſome being lighter than water, to 
float on the top, and: gather its fond from thence, [Theſe 
little; houſes look. coarle, . and outwardly ſhew no great 

ice. ; but are well. ſecured, and made withiniofwua 
dard tough paſte, into which the hinder: part of the 
maggot 1s ſo fixed, that it can draw its ſhell after it any 

here, without danger of leaving it behind, as alſo) to 
thru out its body to teach what it wants, or to draw it 
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The PIPER is a Cadis, whoſe Hufe or caſe is a piece 
; of reed, about an inch long and' nearly as big 'round 
28 a ſilver two pente. Theſe \worms, being kept 
throe or ſour days in a woollen bag, with ſaud at the 
bottom of it, and the bag wet once a day, will in- three 
or four days turn yellow, when they are an excellent 
bait for the Chub, or indeed for any | ary Kanz, Peng 4 
large Dae. | 4 
There is alſo a Saller Cadis worm, called a "COCK- 
SPUR, being in ſhape like the ſpur of a Cock, . 
at one end, and the caſe or houſe, in which it dwells, 
is made of ſmall haſks, gravel, and lime, in a moſt 
curious Manner, fo as not to be irhitated by the pet 11 
1 
N Thee eser Cadis, called by emen ROUGH- 
COAT, Whoſe houſe or cafe is made of liiile pieces of 
ruſhes, ſtraws, and water - weeds, which are ſo knit to- 
ether with condenſed ſlime, that they ſtick abeut the 
aſe or caſe hot unlitte the briſtles of a Seng eg 
© "Theſe" three Cadis are commonly taken in the be- 
Fee of ſuramer, und are for any kind of 
Theſe at particular times of the 
turn into les; but to purſue this ſubject farther, would 
be leading the young = nol into a very difficult Par. 
mit, highly impro 1 | 
"DOCK-WORW Sure d by plucking up che 
plants of that name, 'and Aadeg their roots from 
the _ In — are little _ of — red of 
low colqur, w with a pin, 
Yi diſeover che ora 5 r er aro kepe i in bran, Bike 
the gentle. | : 8 
EARTH BOBS, or GRUBS, are the brood of a 
beetle found in the furrows of freſn ployghed land. 
Gather number of them, and put them, with a peck 
ene earth, into à tub, and cover 
from froſt or eold. Thus yon may keep them alf winter, 
and kill 6h with them at all times. Put chem inte 
and honey a day before uſed, Macher will be am exe 
| lent bait for Bream or Carp. > 
GENTLES, or MAGGOTS, are eafy to bs got 
or brod by putrefaction, and ſoured wel with wheat 
bran. They are ſometimes added to u worm on che 
93% 1 : hook, 
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| hook, often to a dub- fly; but oftener by themſelves, 


two or three on a hook. You may breed and kee | 


them thus. Take a piece of the liver of any beaſt, 

and, with a croſs ſtick, hang it in ſome corner, over 
a pot or barrel half full of dry clay; and as they grow 
big, they will fall into the barrel, where they will 
ſcour themſelves, and be ready for uſe whenever you 
want them. In this manner they may be produced till 
after Michaelmas. If you deſire to fiſh with them all 
the year, get a dead cat or kite, let it be fly blown, 
and when the gentles begin to ſtir, bury. it and them in 


moiſt earth, 2 as free from froſt as you can, and yon 


may dig them up whenever you want to uſe them. 


They will laſt ti 1 March, when they will turn to 


flies. 
LOB WORMS are found in gardens or in a 


ounds, after rain, by the help of a lanthorn at night. 


e beſt are thoſe, which have a red head, a ſtreak 
down the back, and a broad tail. They may be ſcoured 
in fennel or moſs waſhed, clean, wetted, ſqueezed 
dry, and often changed; but the beſt way is to take 
a piece of very coarſe Fel waſhed clean and dried, 
and then ſoaked in freſh beef liquor, in which there 
has been no ſalt; wring it, but not too dry; * it 
in a broad, deep, 7 earthen pan, and your 


worms in it, to cree * hrough and ſcour themſelves im. 


- Rinſe it out in the ſort of liquor every two days, 
and your worms will keep a month, if ſet in a cool place, 
and "He in excellent order, Put what you want fot 
preſent uſe in wetted moſs ſqueezed. 
RED WORMS are found in rotten earth, « or 


hills, chiefly of cow orhog's Aung; ; but the dals, ae 


found among tanners bark. 
WATER HROGS, which, about February reg. 


breed in ditches, are not venomous, and are a =_ 
bazt for ſome fiſh, Pike in particular. Put the 


through his mouth, and out of one of his gills. Then 


ſew the upper port of his only one ſtitch, to 
the arming wire of your d., ad. will live a long 
time. 

Of SNAILS, the little .mchite one ia beit br the 


Roach, -andithe black one Clit for Chub, | 
Vor. III. ' M 
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1 WASPS, when dried in an oven, or boiled, are good 
e . FRG 3 1 
PAST Es are of various ſorts ; and, though ſome of 
| them, have: been mentioned in the former part of this 
volume, it may not be improper here to bring them into 
one general vie p. F 
Old cheeſe and turpentine, and a bit of fat ruſty 
N bacon, compaſe an excellent bait for the Chub in 
Jon ² . ene. 
Take ſome af the fineſt flour, drop a little milk or 
Fater upon it, and work it well in the palm of your 
Hand, till almoſt dry. Then temper it with a fmall 
quantity of the ſineſt honey, make it into a round ball, 
and keep it in a moiſt linen cloth, or it will grow dry 
and hard. If you would have it yellow, mix turme- 
#ick {at i of aficſh colour, vermilion, and knead 
nds 05037 ul te oth9d 303 vil ant fs 1a a onge 
Take ſome old Cheforre cheeſe, the crumb of a 
French roll, and ſome ſheep's kidney - ſuet, beat them 
in a mortar into a paſte, adding as much clarified 
"ER Ape \as; will ſoſten it. This is excellent for a 
ieee ene enen 7% . 
TLake Shrimps and Prawns, pull off the ſhells and 
Sins, and beat the clear meat in a mortar, with a 
little honey, till it comes to a paſte: with this cover the 
een ͤ GH chad er 
_ 1 Grate; fine; bread in a little clear water, in which 
. Sum ivy: has been ſoaked; and you will find it a good 
Pais for Roach and Date. 12 F 
For Carp or Tench,: you may mix crumbs of þ 
With honey, and you will often find it anſwer your 
Why +4 0 ; BTL £300.19 1:38 21 OEICR. ik: 
With reſpect to the uſe of paſtes; obſerve theſe ge- 
neral rules. Proportion the quantity of paſte you put 
upon your hook to the ſize of the fiſh,” for which you 
angle. Paſtes muſt not be angled with in rapid 
ſtreams ; but on ſmall hooks, in pits, ponds, lakes, 
Fer ff 2 ESD 
- WHEAT; A bandful or two of the beſt: wheat, 
boiled in a little milk till ſoft, and fried leiſurely with 
honey, and: a little beaten ſaffron diſſolved in milk, 
is a good bait for Roach, Dace, Chub, or, Grey- 
Ang. | | | M n 
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LY. FISHING, or fiſhing at the top ofthe watt 
is of two ſorts ; with a natural and living fly, or 


with an artificial kn made fly, 


Of the riatural flies, thoſe i in uſe are the 


Green-D#ake and the Stone-) 


months of May” 


Gab 
but, 


half the leng 


(rey and to ang 
the ſame fide on which you 


This 


it from you, / 
way of fikivg 7 is' called 

; Dabbling, or Dibblbig; wherein you. are 'al- 
ways to have yur line flying before you u 
the river, as the wind 
you can to the bank o 


„ and theſe in the two 
and June only; but there are others, 
of which, as well as of theſe; we mall give a mort 
nor at 'the end'of 'this chapter. 5 

Theſe are to be uſed with a ſhort line, not more 
th of your rod, if the wind is ſtill; 
it you have a wind that will carry 
it'tmay'then' be longer. 
Dipping! 
or down 
as near at 


fand 3 though,” When you ſee a fiſh riſe near you, 


you may nde your fly over him, whether in the 
middle, b. — the contrary ſide, and if you are pretty 


well out of by kneeling, or the inter- 


ſight, either 


poſirion of a bank or buſh, you will be always ſure to 
take him, Ter e you are quick in your motions: 
& 6 may otherwiſe remove to ſome other place, 
it be in the l deeps, where tie is always in motion, 


and roving up and down for prey; but in a ſtream you 
ma generally, eſpecially if there is a1 
find him in the ſame place. 


gugh 


. eaſe} in this Rind of angling you are to 


t to be of tfree 


ſtone near, 


Vour line, in this cafe, 


d hairs next your hook; be- 


ect the 


lergeſt f, and that, wanting length to ue Ein line 
after he is ſtruck, you muſt be forced to tag for it. 


However, ' notian. inch of your line being ſu ered to 


touch the water in dibbling, it may be allowed to be 
ſtronger on that account. 


We come now to the ſecond way of angling at the 15 15 


L 


of the water, Which is with an artificial 


* Ji fe 36 - 
195 «24 


Kind Opens! you are N with 


1 1 M 2 


In 


"any longer 
N 


Angle 


F 


1 | Arn 
| by a yard and a half, and ſometimes yk, than 
your rod ; and with both this and the other, in a calm 


day in the ſtreams, in a bierze that curls the water 
in the till __ you are hkely to ſtrike the beſt 


l 
W the leng gth of el rod, vou are 9 he 
determined OY the ora Tr of the river in which you 


.antend to angle. For a Trout river, one of five or fix 
yards is long enough. it is longer, be it ever ſo 
 meatly and artificially made, it will, ſoon become tire- 
10 and change your ſport into toil and, laboar,, 205 
| The leng th of the line, 'to a man that knows, how 
w handle bis rod, and caſt it properly, is no manner 
of incumbrance, excepting in woody Places, and in 
3 of a fiſh,. which every one, hg can afford to 
or pleaſure, has ſomebody to do for him;z and 
the length of line is à great advantage in fiſhing at a 
diſtance: to fiſh. fine, and far ON,” is a Fagan 19 91 
ter in Trout angling. _ 
Pocur line in this caſe ſhould never be jez, 2 3 
exceed two. hairs next the hook ; for one, whatever 
Jome may pretend, is not ſufficient, as the leaſt ac- 
ident, even with the fineft hand, may break it, How- 
ver, he that cannot kill a Trout of twenty inches Jong 
With two hairs, in a river clear, of word and e 

2 ſerves not the name of an angler. 4 93m. 
| 2 have your whole line as it oug it to. be, two of 
| the firſt lengths, neareſt the hook; ould be of two 

hairs each, the next three lengths above them of three, 
2 next three above them of four, and 6 of five, fix 
and ſeven, to the very top; by which means: your rod 
and tackle will, on a manner, be taper from your very 
and to your hook, your line will fall much better and 
hter, and caſt the fly to . Certain place, to 
Aich the hand and ey e ſhall direct it, Wich leſs — 
and violence, 4 2 N would otherwiſe circle the "urs 
and fright away the fiſh. 

In caſting your line, dot it always "before, 1 5 and 
in ſuch à manner, that your fly may firſt upon 
| he water, and as little * your ne with it-as poſ- 

ble ; though,. if the wind be very briſks. you willthen 
of necellity be „ part of your line to 


Arc, aw 


kee fly in the water. In caſting your fly you 
mul A be be Farther, or nearer — 15 the 1 
ſerves your purpoſe, which will be with and againſt 
ou ſevergl times, on the ſame fide, in an hour, as the: 
ver winds in its courſe, and you wilt be forced to- 
angle up and down. by turns accordingly ; but you- 
muſt endeavour,'as much as you can, ive the wind 
on your back, and always be ſure to and as far off 
the bank as your length of line will give you: leave, 
when you throw to the contrary fide. en the wind 
will not permit you ſo to do, and that you are forced! 
to angle on the ſame fide on which you ſtand, you muſt 
then go to the very brink of the river, and caſt your 
fy, ar the; utmoK fenguh of your rod and line, wp er 
down the river, as the gale ſerves.  * © 
Having now dope with both ways of ſting at the 
top of the water, and the length of your rod and line 


for thoſe purpoſes, ' we fhall proceed. to mention what 
materials he angler: ſhould be ſupplied with, in order 


to make artificial flies. As to the making, them, 
CCC 
tions for chat purpoſe; but it is certain, if the angler 


is ſupplied wit projet matetials, and has the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing expert artiſts make flies, he will learn 
more'from one week's practice and obſervation, than 


ke poſſibly can in a twelvemonth from the N 


book that was ever wrote on that ſubject. 
Pixſt you thult be provided with bear'shatr of dient 
colours, © ag grey; dun, light, and dark-coloured, 
bright” brown, and that which ſhines. Alſo camel's- 
| hair, dark, light, and of a colour between both. 
Badger hair, or für. Spaniel's hair ſrom behind the 
ear, light and dark-brown, blackiſh and black. .Hog's- 
down, Which may be had about Chrifmas of butchefs, 
or rather of thöſe that make brawn : it ſhould be. 
plycked/from under the throat, and other ſoft places 
of the hag. Theſe ſhould be either black, red, whitiſh, 
or fandy. If you want them of any other calour, you 
may ſend them to the dyer's © © 
Seal's fur is to be had at the trunkmakers. ,'This- 
75 may get dyed of the colour of calves and cows 
air, in afl che different ſhades, from the lighteſt to 
8 * 1571 208 el WT OR ay a che 
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the darkeſt brown. Vou will then never need cos or 
calves. hair, both, which are harſh, and will, never 
Get alſo mohairs, black, blue, purple; white, and 
violet; camlets, both hair and — 4 blue, yellow, 
dun, light and dark brown, red, violet, purple, black, 
%% ˙ ( ˙¹ ĩͤ 5 28 ads L. 
A piece of an old Turkey carpet will furniſh excellent 
dubbing : untwiſt the yarn, and, pick out the, wpol, 
"MART ſeparating che different colours, and lay it 
Ya 00% ot wine diidy ad ob wii gbiots.ac fie, 5; 
Get also furs of | the following, animals, ; wiz; .the 
1 particularly, from hig tail, 1, tox, cub, from 
the tail where it is downy;. and. o an aſh-colour ; 
an old fox, an old otter, a hare, from the neck, 
Where it is of the colour of withered fern; and above 
| all, the ellow . fur. of the mart rn, om off the 
gills or ſpots, under the jaws., All. cheſe, add almoſt 
every other kind of fur, are eahly gqt at the fürriers. 
Fackles are a very important article in fly-making. 
I beſe are the long flender feathers, ee from 
the head of a cock down his neck. Fine ones may 
be alſo taken from near his tail; but be careful that 
they are not too rank, which they always are when 
the fibres are more than half an inch long. Be 455 
_ vided with theſe of the following colours, red, dun. 
yellowiſh, white, orange, and perfec black 3 and 
whenever you meet, alive or dead, with a, coc ot the, 
game breed, whoſe hackle is of a ſtrong brown red, 
never fail to buy him. Obſerve, - however, that the 
feathers of a. cock chicken, be they ever 10, fine for 
ſhape and colour, are good for little; for they are, 
too downy and weak to ſtand ere after they are once, 
wet; and ſo are thoſe of the Bantam coc g. 
Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the wings, a d. 
other parts of flies: get therefore feathers from the, 
hack and other parts of the wild mallard or drake; the 
eathers of a partridge, eſpecially thoſe red ones that are 
in the tail; feathers from a cock pheaſant's breaſt 
and tail; the wings of a blackbird, a ſterling, a. jay, 
a ſieldfare, and a water - coot; feathers from the crown, 


4 


ef the pewit, plover, or Iapwing, and feathers from a 


heron's neck and wings. oy 


w +4 


C 
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Be provided wich marking fill of all colours, fine, 
Id and ſilver flatted wire or twiſt, 
a ſharp” knife, hoo of all ſizes, hog's briſtles for loops | 


bhi very firong ; 


to your flies, ſhoemaker's wax, &c. 


Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix bear's 


hairs and bog's wool, which are ſtiff, and not apt to 


iümbibe the water, as the fine furs, and moſt other 


kinds of dubbings do; and remember alſo, that mar- 
terns fur 1s the beſt yellow you can-ufe, | 
'The angler, who. | poffeſſes theſe mate. aud 


be the manner in which ſkilful fly makers uſe 


them, / wil} ſoon be enabled to form any fly whatever; 
for this art, like every other, is to be acquired 
only by practice. We might form an entire volume of 
nothing bar liſts of artificial flies for the uſe of every 
month in the year, which, inſtead of improving the 


angler, would only contribüte to diſhearten | 
and perplex him; we ſhall therefore content ourſelves 


with mentioning only the twelve following.” nn 

1. The DUN FLV in March the body is made 
ou dun wool, and the wings of the I 8 fea- 
_ thers. 5 


8 Another DUN FLV, the body of en 18 de 5 


of black wool, and the wings of the black drake” s fea- 
thers, particularly thoſe under his tail. | 
3. The STONE FLV, in April, ele vedy Js 


made of black wool, coloured with yellow under the 


wings and tail. For this fly you muſt uſe the” "wings 
| of he drake. 

- 14. TBE RUDDY FLY, in the beginning of May. 
Make his body of red wool wrapt about with black fil 


The feathers to be uſed are the hack has the drake, 
hic 3 Jown on 


and the feathers of a red Capon, w 
his ſides next to the tail. 
5. The YELLOW or GREENISH FLY, in Mz. 


Make the body of yellow wool, and the vings ef the 
C1 


* 6,” The BLACK FLY, in May, 'whoſe body may be 
made of black woot : the. wings a are made of thoſe of I 


A + brow. 44 2-098 5. 
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7. The YELLOW FLY, in June. His body "h | 
made of black wo6l; with a yellow liſt on each fide, 


. The wings ſhould be forme of feathers taken ſrom 
N. 17 $ of a buzzard, bound with black hemp. 


e MOORISH FLY, whoſe body is made with 
Jail wool, and the wings of the ſame coloured mail 


of the drake. 


9. The TAWNY FLV, which is good till the 


middle of June. The body is made of tawny wool, 


and the wings of the whitiſh mail of the wild drake. 
10. The WASP:FLY, in Jug. Make his 1 
of black wool wrapped about with yellow filk : the 
— N be made of the feathers of the — * þ 
uzzard, 
11. The SHELL FLY, which is uſeful in the mid- 


die of July. The body is made of greeniſh wool, na the 


ped about with the hurle of a peacock's tail, and 
wings with feathers from thoſe of a buzzard, 
12. The DARK DRAKE-FLY, which is good i in 
Auguſt, The body is made with'black wool, wrapped 
about with black filk. His wings are made with the 


a mail of the black drake, with a black head. 


Having ſaid thus much of 2 3 
may not be im to give t young angler a 
way .ng of a — Ache _ material Aon flies, 5n 
en which he may employ himſelf at home, when 

r will not permit him to purſue his ſport 

Arr js and he may be aſſured, that, in collecting 
4hd arra 7 ng the materials, and imitating the various 
apes and colours of theſe admirable creatures, he will 


n find little leſs pleaſure than wen ia cinching 


_ The GREEN DRAKE: FLY comes 4a about che 
middle of May; but are never properly fit for-uſe till 


N A boner or later, according to the 


werde 8 ONE FL comes woch ſooner, ſo early. as 
the middle of April, but is not properly in ſeaſon till 
1 middle of May. He continues to kill much longer 


iy end of that month, dr the beginning of June, 
; E the eau - 


than the green drake remains with us, even ſo long as 
Er * 


Both 


Heſs flies dear ee e are cer. 

aly bred. in, the. yery rivers whe = 

. which he. br rs ere in He yn. 227 e 
1 rn. into theſe two in 


near the time o 


£ eee and diſtinguiſhed, 22 LF, 1 


The green drake never diſcloſes from his huſk till be” 
re [rſt grown. to full maturity, body, wit 

— an 7 5 1 i then, he e his ell, but wack + 

. 49 9 cramped and mul PIP eing pre 

enen er in ſo narrow f com t they are, fog: 

Tome 23 totally uſeleſs to = fluss l is . 

either reep upon the flags, ſedges, an 

a of wk 85 firſt riſing from the bottom of the 

ater be near the banks of the river, till the air and 


ſtiten d JE bi fift a — 
R 


| ave, w 
the x] Es Water: for his feet are 
: i ſele o him . e ad cron, like the gone 8 
5 8 ntil 72 wings have e AC-- 
guired the necęſffary In the mean time, it is 
Gelege, Mika does not Fall a prey to ſome Trout or 
Stayling. If he eſcapes theſe hh, his wings ſoon get 
15 50 which ESE 2n, his back lte choſe ofa purer 
and his mation in fly ing is the fame. 
The — — this fly is, in ſome, 272 in 
2 E of a e eight Wir A. | ex-- 
ola ws hey are mbbed wit rap of geen, 
ender, aud growir harp ; — 
ny 3 they haye three en — * of 4. 
| e 0 lack, a teils 185 


0 nd _their, 
| ke d, fee 
. La 6 e 4. +\ Soon 


& the angler muſt dibble; and, += 
cxept. quantity of chem into a . 
Wat 8 cover, to give them Air, a 
will continue vigorous a 7 or TWO, he - 
may tale them out.thence. by th a e dit them 
Wen * W in the * — * . 

irſt take out one, (for you-mult. | 
Hom at atime). an , putting. the. point the. . 

M5 PT TY into 
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inte che chickeſt part of his body under ohe o 
| run it directly throu l, and out atthe'gth * lead 85 
ing him ſpitted 5 upon the” hock. Then, raking 
_ * the other, put him on after che ſame! manner; 
with his head the contrary way. In this poſture hes 
will live upon the hook, and play with their wings for 
more than a quarter of an hour. You muſt take Care to 
Keep their wings dry in playing them on the Water, 
and that your fingers are not wet when vou take them 
out'to'bait them 1 for then your bait will be ſpoiled.” 
Wich repect to this iy it remafns only to ac 
80 ihe Wg Taler. chat it is taken at any time of the 


$4344 4 


* 


We muſt now be a inte more particular concerning 
me Rone fly, which has hot the patience to continue in 
his cruſt or huſk till his wings are fulf grown; but, as 
foon as they begin to put themſelves out, he feels him- 
Kifaakrong, ſqueezes himſelf out of his priſon, and 
crawls to the top of ſome ſtone, Where „ i e can find 
a chink that wi receive him, or can creep © 
two ftones, the one lying hollow upon the other,” h | 
there Jurks tilF his wings are full grown: that is your 
only place to find him, and from thenee he undoubt- 
edly derives his name. For want of ſucht a 7 
ence; he will make 3 che . of a 8 or 
any other place,' where wind cannot come 
5 to force hi we K _ 181 10 Nes at hir 5 
" His body is 5 16h 2 and pretty thick; and Mandi 1 
broad at the tail às in he middle. His colours" are 
a very fine” brown, fibbed with yellow,. and much 
pyellower on the belly than the back. 4 has alſo two 
or three whiſſcs at the tag of his ta 8 Fan two little 
Horns upon his head. His wings wh; 
are double,” and flat don his back, — Pink PART 
though. rather hr ig his body, ànd ny longer. 
He makes büt Uttte uſe" of his wings 7 Ker ths ſeldom 
ſeen flying, thod gh often ſwyimming and padHng in 
the water with the ſeveral feet he has hides bis belly, 
without ſtirring a Wwing: whereas che drake will moune 
ſteeple high in e the air, "though he is wo. "BY {aint 
„l . e ” rr e r 1 Th 
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The ſtone fly: is; to be uſed much in the ſame man- 


ner as before LireQted for the drake ; but the Trous 
is 249m to take the latter more greedily, thaw the fore. | 


mer. . 

The LITTLE YELLOW MAY FLY. is in ape 
cad as the green drake; but is 0 little, and of 
as bright a yellow as. can be ſeen. - 

The CAMLET ELV is in ſhape like a ech, N | 
fine watered wings, and is an excellent bait for the- 
Grayling. This fly, though it comes * get _ | 
tinues a I the month of Tune. | 

The PALMER FLY is a eee which , 
never continues long in one ſtate, though their colours 

are very elegant and beautiful. The following is a 
deſcription o s. rely of them in their moſt brilliant dreſs. 
His lips and mouth are a little yellow, bis eyes 5 65 : 
as jet, his forehead purple, his ſeet and hinder. parts 
green, his tail two-forked and black, the. * 33 
ſtained with a kind of red ſpots, Which run along the 
neck and ſhoulder blade, not unlike the form of a G8. 
Andrew's croſs, and a white line drawn down his back | 
ta his tail. At a fixed age, this caterpillar 'ceaſes to 

. eat, and towards winter is covered over with a ſtrange 
ſhell or cruſt, called an Aurelia: and in that manner 
remains in a ſtate of total inaction during the whole 
winter ; but, in the-ſpring following, he commences 

à painted butterfly. To purſue this curious inſect 
through all its various changes would be uſeleſs here, 
as _ 1s ſufficiently deſcribed in a FRG ns this 
wo 

The OAK FLV is alfo known by the name of the 
ASH FLV and the WOODCOCK FLY: Botwwkler, 
in his Art of Angling, ſays, This fly, as I have lately 
been informed by a gentleman of veracity, is bred in 
thoſe little balls, Which grow on the boughs of large 
oaks, commonly called oak apples, which he acciden- 
tally diſcovered by opening ſeveral of theſe balls, which 
had been gathered in the winter, and brought into 

the houſe; In each-of them he found a fly, ſome. of © 
which, being enlivened +by-the warmth of the room, 
immediately took flight, and fixed in the window, 
with the head downwards, the poſition they obſerve 
on the trees.“ 


. | M. 6. | This 
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r er of an oa or aſh, from 
the beginni to the end of Ag. It is of a 
brown 64-74 eee 8 
The ANT FLY is often found in June, tho' it is in 
its higheſt perfection in July, and laſts till — und 
2 They muſt be taken from their hills, with 
a handful of their earth and roots of the graſs about 
them, and put all together in a large glaſs bottle. If 
they are not bruiſed in taking, nor their wings hurt, 
they will live above a month. If you would keep them 
longer, put them into a barrel, firſt waſhing it with 
©. Honey and water. They are very good baits for Roach, 
Dace, or Chub, hing near the ground, | 
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Reet Angling, Night Angling, Er. 


Docking is -praRiſed chiefly. in the South 


dud Sontb-Meſ parts of Zngland, and in ſome 
arts of Ireland. When: you fiſh from rocks, your 
tho muſt he very frong, and conſiſt at leaſt of five or fix 
hairs in a link, A float is neceflary, and twohooks, 
one to reach the bottom, and the other to keep in mid- 
water. The beſt time for this ſport is, when the tide 
is half ſpent ; and till within two hours of high water. 
Morning-and evening are the moſt preferable times, if 
the tide anſwers. The cockle, lob, and marſh-worms 
are the general baits-uſed, and a hairy worm found on 
the ſea ſhore. The prizes of this fiſhing are only Sea 
Bream, -Flounders, Whiting-pollock, and Rock-Whit- 


| ich reſpe& to NIGHT ANGLING, few other 
fiſh are taken at that time but Trout and Eels. In the 
night, the beſt Trout come out of their holes, when 
they are taken on the top of the water with a great lob 
or garden worm, or rather two, which you are to fiſh- 
with in a place, where che water runs quietly; for in 
à ſtream the bait will not be ſo well diſcerned. . 


V 
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In a dead place, near a eurrent, draw your bait over 
the top of the water, backwards and forwards, and, if 
thebe 1s a Trout in the hole, he will take it, eſpecially 
if the night is dark; for then he is bold, and lies near 


the tap of. the water, watching the motion of every 
8 thing elſe, that iwims between him and 
e K 


. - He hunts after his prey, if he ſees the water 
but wrinkle, or move in one of theſe dead holes, where 
the large old Trouts uſually lie, near to their holds: 
for he is both ſubtil and fearful, and doęs not nſually 
ſtir out of his hole, but lied iu it as cloſe in the dax, as 
the timorous hare does/in her form. The chief ſesd- 
ing of either is ſeldom. in the day, but uſually in the 
night, and then the large Trout feed very boldly.  _ 
— muſt fiſh for him with a trong line and a large 
hook, and let him have time to bite ; for he does not 
uſually. forſake the hock at night, though he does 
frequently in the day. If the night is not dark, you: 
mult in that eaſe ſiſh with an artificial y of a light co- 
lour, and at the ſnap; indead, in the night, he will 


riſe at almoſt any thing. 


Night angling. is not, however, to be recommended, 
as it is in ſome meaſure dangerous, and very unwhole-. 


The ſafeſt method of catching ſiſh by night,.. parti-. 
cularly Eels, is by lines left in the Water from the even- 
ing till the next morning. For this purpoſe, your line 
muſt be fifteen; or twenty yards long, according to the 
width of the place in which you intend ta throw it. To 
this, . at Rags | diſtances, tie five .or. ſix hempen lines, 
of a moderate thickneſs.. To each of thele whip a. 
hook, and bait with a Minnow,.or any ſmall fiſh ; but, 
if they are not to be had, you may make uſe of a large 
lab-worm, or even a piece of beef. If you-baitwich a 
fiſh, put the point of the hook in at the tail, and out at 
the mouth, and cover the pbint of the hook with a mall 
worm. At the hook end. of the cord, faſien a weight 
a about two pounds, and throw. it acroſs the. river into 5 
ſiome ſtill deep, or at the tail or fide of a deep current, . 

fiſt taking care, however, to faſten the other endfof 
he line round. a tree, ar to ſome. other ſecure _ 


5. rn | | 
Wien voa ge in the mörning, ir will be a chance if 


von de not find cn enfriajed on the hooks.” 


© There are other methods of catching fiſh, ſuch as 
bobbing, dabbing, ſniggling, ſnapping, trolling, and 
fiſhing at Hand. Of the three firſt, we have already 
made mention in the preceding partiof this volume; 
we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the three laſt 
SNAPPING'is a method df catching , Pike with a. 
rod fixteen” or ſeventeen feet long, a ſtout whalebone 


F . . 


top, as thick as the 5 of your little finger, 


and a ſtrong Iine not quite ſo long as your rod. The 


ſnap-hook may be thus made. When it is to be placed 


at the end of your line, take twelve inches of gimp, 
and two large Salmon hooks, and turn them back to 
_ back. In the middle 8 the gimp, and whip them 
together with filk well waxed: then place a Pearch 
hook between the other two, and faſtem it towards 
the upper part of the ſhanks withwaxed fIk. At about 
eighteen inches from the bottom of your line, put on a 
large float of cork, and under it as much lead as will 
poiſe it. Fix your bait to the ſmall hook, by running 
it under the back fin, (che beſt are Gudgeons, Dace, 
and ſmall Roach) and let it \wim down the current: 
When your float is drawn under water, give a ſtrong 
Jerk, and when you find you have hooked your 
play him properly, and uſe the landing ne. 
"TROLLING differs from ſnapping, in this, that 
the head of the bait fiſh muſt, be at the bent of the 
hook, and that you muſt give the fiſh time to pouch or 
ſwallow the bait. Trolling hooks,. which differ much 
from thoſe for the ſnap, are to be bought ready made 


r the tackle-ſhops, and therefpfe need no deſerip- 
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ANGLNO BY HAND is of three forts,” which we 
ſhall proceed to deſcribe ſeparate ß. 
The firſt, with a line about half the length of the 
red, a good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the 
hook, which is called a Running Line, and with one 
large brandling, or a dew worm of a moderate ſize, 
indeed, with almoſt any worm whatever; for, if 
Trout is in the humour to bite, there is hardly any 
Worm he will refuſe. If you fiſn with two worms, 
| | vou 


5 artnet 255 
RY Wen" thus t to bj it Fur hook: Firſt run the 
int of your hook in ft the ver "Rad of y your fir 
orm, and'ſo down thi Le þ his body till it bs paſt the 
Knot, and then let it out.” Slip the worm aboye the 
arming, that you may not bruiſe it Witk your finger. ell 
you haye put on: ww other, by running the point of 
the hook in below the knot, and upwards. through his 
zody towards his. head, till it de Juſt, covered with the 
ead, which being 411 e are, then, to flip the firft | 
worm down over „till the knots of. 
both worms meet ard 5 | 
The ſecond- way of angling by "hand: - and with's 
running line, is with a line ſomething longer than the 
former, and with tackle made in- this manner. At 
the extremity of your line, where the hook is always 
* in alf other metliods of an ling, you are to have 
e muſket bullet, Into whith'the end of your line 
N 0 5 taſte! d with a geg or in even and 1 1 7 | 
uſer: ** About ha 7 5 aok 3 bove' that, mi uit be a 
anch of line, of abdut half à des tong for; 4; if 
ſtream, With a hook. at the end, | baited: with worms ; : 
and, at about half a foot” above that, another branch 
of line, armed and Baited after the ſame manner, but 
ms another ſort of, worm.” Both theſe” ways of ang- 


t the bottom are moſt for a lark an 
| 15 Water, becauſe, in Rar 4 ee on of th 


ſtream, a man may ſtand as near will, and nei- 
ther His own add, or that of its i bachle, Wil hin. 
der his pott. 3 


The third 0 of ang gag 0 by hand; with a ground | 
Bait; and by 1 5 580 the beſt all outiers. is with a ops 
full as long, dre yard and a * er than your rod, 
0 mpre than one hair nex © your "hook, and for 

Er lengths abj 5 It. pot "muſt be no, more 
55 one fall Pellet 'f opr plumb, your hook little, 
X your worms re fmaller 4 1! I! Te6yred, and 
on!. one upon your hook at 2 time, . which is thus to 
be baited." The point of your oke is to be put in at 
the tag of his tail, and run up Bly bo quite, over, all 
the arming, and All ſtripped 55 A inc at leak upon the 
Wir, the eld and r Waiting Art hangin ing d We ards; 
Ip this line and oK thus SD iced; 6a ufe to aha 
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in the ſtreamz, always in a * A rr than a troubled 


22 always up the river, throwing. out your worm 
fore you. it a light * cd 9 6 like 3p 
1 5 fly, where it will be taken, ſometimes It the 


top, or within a very little of the ſurface of the water, 
and almoſt always before the Ii apt plumb can fink it 
to the bottom, Provided the A; is light and pliant, 
and true and finely made, a {ki)ful hand will do won- 
ders; yang in 5 clear ſtream, it is-undoubtedly on 2088 


* 981g 1 een gb bende. 


3 "CHAP. VII. hay 85 "ye 
Cnr 1 7 . not. amel an 7 


art + ad 26 Fo PBuC 352 Nr 
- 


my are gern methods of ma mah Rake, 
; MEE 2 reea 

pfactiſed; an though the. uſe of oils, gintments, KC... 
are by many an glers treated wich contempt, it is neyer- 
theleſs certain, from repeated experiments, that the 
following have been know to contribute greatly 110 the 


ae „ at the very time, and on the. lame Ipot t,. when. 
4 


who deſpiſed the-pie;of Sl, Fan _ 0. 


| W a/Jixtle box- with. ub or three 5 the 
lofi ivy berries, made by expreſſion or infuſion... Put 
your worms into this box abqut. an hour or — Fran 
290 oſe them, and. they will. acquire a ſmell, which. is 
rrefiſtibly attractive, and mk AY kh. within . 
_- Imell of them to bite. 
"Some have, diſſolved. gum my ivy in ail gf ip pike, 
and therewith anointed a dead bait oy ri, Pike, w 


the fiſh has fallowed. it with ice common gager- 


neſs. And others fem that Av hait anojnted With 


be marrow of the thigh-bone o be 10 A. great 


temptation to any fiſh. 


»Campbire put with moke i into your worm bag with 


your. worms, makes them, if many abb. 1 not 


. moch miſtakep, Mende batt. 


to. iſh than, what are; e 


a * 
2a in Wt 1 Wy 
The. 
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The roe of a Salmon. or Trout, i is faid: pe an ex. 

Kullen bait. | You may p age it, by fprmkling it 

with a little ſalt, and 33 = it upon Nee in à pot, 

one layer of woo!, and another a yn 

Jo know at any time what of ava. t to take, 
open the belly of the firſt Lye catch, Aud take out his 

ſtomach very tenderly : it with a ſharp * 
and von will diſcover t he fed on. 


C H A p. VIII. 7 
Rules and Cautions to be obſerved by young Anglers. 


him to run out with the line; but keep your 
ol Lins and as nearly perpendicular as you can. By 
_ this method; the top will-ply:'to 2 — 
make, and you will prevent the ſtrainisg of your lise 
For the ſame a, never raiſe @ large 1 
me water, by taking de hair to which your book is 
faſtened, or indeed any part of the line into ygur hand; 


but either put a landing net under him, or, fox. want | 


of that; your Hat. Ton may, indeed, in fly- fing, 
lay ld off jou line to draw a ſh. » you hat that 
muſt be done with great caution. |. | 
| Yourſilk'for whipping hooks, and other fine works 
muſt be very ſmall. Uſe it double, and wax it, and 


indeed any —4 kind of binding will do with ſhoe- | 


makers wax,” which. of all wax 1s the tougheſt and 
"_ beſt, If Fur WA is too ſtiff, temper it with 
ow. 

Incloſe me Knots and joints of Mues in a ſmall 
pill of wax, preſſed very cloſe, an ; 4 the ſuperfluities 
inched off. This wi ſoon harden, and prevent the 
ots from drawi 


If for ſtrong fi ing you uſe graſs, which, when you 


can get it fine, ix to be preferred to gut, remember 
always to ſoak it about an hour in water before you 
uſe it: this will make it tough, and * its break - 


ing. r 


5 $a Hg When 


\ 
* 
129 


HEN you have hooked. a fiſh, never ſuffer 


. nn, 
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When you begin fiſhing, wet the ends of the joints 
of your rods, Which, as ir makes them wel, "wall 
Prerent their looſenin 


If you happen, with rain or otherwiſe, wer your 
rod, i that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, turn 


the ferret a few times round in the flame of a candle; 
and they will eaſily ſeparate. 5 


Before you fix the loop or briſtle t to your hook, in 


| order to make a fly, to prevent Its drawing, be ſure 


to finge the end o it in the flame of /a candle, Do 
2 * by a hair, to which at _ time you whip a 
OK. N. 

Make flies i in warm u weather only; z for i in cold Four 
waxed fille will not dra wp. N 
In rainy weather, or when the ſeaſon he long is 
over, repaif whatever damage your tackle has ſiiſtained.. 
Never regard what bunglers and ſlovens tell you ; 


but believe, that neatneſs in your tackle, and a nico 


and curious hand in- all yaur works, n in x 


making, are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Never fiſh in any water that is ALE Fs wtkborr 
leave of the owner, which is ſeldom denied 1 any but 
thoſe who doinot deferye lt. 

If at any time you happen to be are: —4 
walking, or other exerciſe, avdid ſmall liquors; eſpe- 


Cially Water, as you would poiſon ; hut rather take a 


glaſs of rum or brandyi the inſtantaneous effects where · 
of, in cooling "the N e N are. 
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